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DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,  ETC. 


Sire, 

As  a  member  of  the  pure  and  apostolical 
branch  of  the  universal  church  so  long  and  happily 
established  in  these  realms,  and  as  a  humble  minister 
of  Christ's  holy  gospel,  I  take  the  liberty  of  commend- 
ing to  your  most  gracious  notice  the  accompanying 
publication.  It  is  a  work  to  which  I  could  wish  to  see 
the  attention  of  every  individual  directed  whose  object 
is  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  his  church, 
the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare,  of  his  sovereign  and 
his  dominions.  By  the  providence  of  that  blessed 
and  glorious  Being,  by  whom  alone  kings  reign  and 
princes  decree  justice,  we  are  permitted  to  look  up  to 
yourself  as  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  supreme 
governor  of  the  church   within  these  dominions.     It 
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is  by  virtue  of*  tliat  connexion  wliicli  every  member  of" 
a  visible  body  has  with  its  visible  head,  that  I  presume 
to  address  myself  to  you.  The  state  of  the  present 
times  is  such,  that  it  loudly  calls  upon  all  who  love 
their  King,  and  seek  the  peace  of  their  country,  to  lay 
to  heart  the  great  danger  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy 
divisions,  and  remove  from  among  us  everything  that 
may  hinder  us  from  godly  union  and  concord.  It  is 
in  the  pure  Word  of  the  living  God  alone  that  this 
spirit  of  heavenly  love  is  to  be  apprehended  in  all 
its  beautiful  simplicity.  It  is  the  value  they  have 
attached  to  that  Word  which  has  raised  Britannia's 
sons  so  high  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  whatever  may 
tend  to  impede  its  free  circulation,  or  obscure  its  plain 
and  literal  exposition,  cannot  but  fail,  in  the  end,  to 
prove  detrimental  to  their  best  interests.  It  is  to  royal 
James  of  Scotland,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  present  edition  of  our  widely-circulated  Bible ; 
but  to  the  noble  House  of  Brunswick  has  it  devolved 
to  preserve  it  so  long,  and  afford  it  a  free  and 
unshackled  circulation.  The  former  Prince  came  to 
us,  with  his  noble  lion  rampant  on  its  firmament  of 
burnished  gold,  to  establish  that  Word  in  its  purity. 
The  latter  visited  our  shores,  (and  long  may  it  be 
spared  to  Albion's  loyal  sons,)  with  its  snow-white 
charger,  fleet  and  undaunted,  upon  its  blood-stained 
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shield — emblem  of  that  nobler  steed  upon  which  he 
rides  triumphantly,  whose  name  is  called  "  The  Word 
of  God."  Hence,  Royal  Prince,  is  all  thy  power; 
yea,  hence  alone  !  Thy  aged  father,  living  still  in 
many  a  Briton's  heart  below, — living,  we  trust,  above, 
midst  priests  and  kings,  with  Christ,  expressed  a  wish 
that  all  his  subjects  might  not  only  have,  but  read, 
that  Word  themselves.  Thy  brother,  too,  of  York, 
removed  from  hence  for  thee  to  wield  Britannia's 
sceptre,  furthered  his  father's  pious  wish  by  distri- 
buting through  our  army  militant  on  earth  that  blessed 
Book,  which  alone  is  able,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  it,  to  bring  them  safe  to  those  all- 
victorious  regiments  now  singing  the  Song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb  above,  in  undisturbed  peace  and 
heavenly  rest. 

May  it  be  thine  to  preserve  to  thy  subjects  that 
Word  free  from  all  trammels  and  the  polluting  fetters 
of  fallible  men  ;  and  so  thy  kingdom  will  be  secure — 
thy  people  prosper  yet.  It  may  seem  strange  that  an 
individual,  who  has  no  other  claim  upon  your  notice 
than  that  he  is  one  of  the  least  of  all  your  ministering 
clergy,  should  thus  approach  your  presence,  but  seeing 
that  the  present  emergency  is  great,  I  use  the  means 
placed  within  my  reach,  and  look  to  him  alone  to 
prosper  my    weak  endeavours  for  the   good   of  his 
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church  and  people.  The  time  draws  near  when  the 
Royal  House  of  Hanover  will  feel  and  acknowledge 
that  they  alone  are  its  best  friends  and  supporters 
whose  life  and  conversation,  opinions  and  doctrines, 
are  based  upon  the  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
Word  of  God.  In  the  fulness  of  that  precious  Word 
we  have  life,  and  health,  and  salvation  ;  it  is  by  the 
power  of  that  Word  alone,  brought  home  by  the 
blessed  Spirit  of  promise,  O  mighty  Sovereign,  that  thy 
crown  of  earthly  dignity  and  power  shall  be  exchanged 
for  a  diadem  of  unearthly  beauty  and  loveliness. 
May  it  be  made  effectual  to  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  thy  soul,  amidst  its  many  trials  and  per- 
plexities ;  mayst  thou  be  gathered  to  thy  fathers  in 
peace,  and  thy  soul,  purified  by  that  blood  w^hich 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  join  the  waiting  company 
before  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings,  having 
attained  to  everlasting  felicity  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  only  God  and  Saviour. 

I  am.  Sire,  in  all  humility. 
Your  Majesty's  most  obedient  and  most  faithful 
Subject  and  Servant, 

Peter  Maurice. 

Neiv  Collcye,  in  Oxford, 

May  29lh,  1837.  * 


PREFACE. 


"  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  oflF." 

1  Kings,  xx.  11. 

In  bringing  the  present  volume  before  the  public,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduction.  Many  singular 
and  erroneous  reports  have  been  circulated  respecting  it ;  and  as 
it  is  difficult  to  stay  the  stormy  waves  of  malice  and  slander 
when  once  set  in  motion  by  the  blasts  of  popular  excitement,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  Christian  wisdom  and  discretion  to 
be  beforehand  with  them.  There  has  been  a  general  impression 
among  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  I  began  hastily 
and  under  great  excitement.  To  this  I  reply,  that  this  subject 
has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  since  the  end  of  the  year  1833 — 
and  surely  to  wait  patiently  till  March,  1837,  to  see  if  any  per- 
sons more  competent  than  myself  would  step  forward  and  do  their 
duty,  is  no  sign  of  undue  precipitancy.  I  feel  it,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  assign  a  reason  for  not  coming  forward  sooner,  and  am 
furnished  with  one  of  such  a  nature  as  all  will  admit  to  be  suffi- 
cient— viz.,  that  my  bodily  strength  was  unequal  to  the  effiart. 
The  plan  I  have  adopted  in  bringing  forward  my  publication  has 
laid  me  open  likewise  to  a  charge  of  singularity  ;  I  mean  in  an- 
nouncing a  work  before  I  had  written  a  single  line  on  the  subject ; 
but  they  who  know  how  easily  we  are  diverted  from  some  of  our 
very  best  intentions  because  we  put  them  off  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  slightest  pretext,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  my  motives. 
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When  I  had  announced  my  intentions  publicly,  there  was  no  re- 
treat left  without  incurring  merited  disgrace.  And  it  is  well  that 
I  did  so,  for  even  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  when  they  saw 
me,  after  they  had  read  my  placard,  by  their  very  looks  intimated 
to  me  how  much  they  regretted  the  step  that  I  had  taken  ;  I  had, 
indeed,  their  sympathy,  but  T  fear  but  a  small  share  of  their  anti- 
cipation of  my  ultimate  success.  It  requires  no  small  eftbrt  of 
the  mind  to  do  that  which  is  apparently  opposed  to  one's  own 
interest ;  and,  as  the  conscience  of  every  one  that  reads  these  lines 
will  bear  me  witness,  my  position  was  most  critical  and  perilous. 
It  is  reputed,  likewise,  that  I  have  given  my  name  to  a  party. 
To  this  I  simply  answer,  when  I  give  my  name  to  any  party  en- 
gaged in  any  public  measure,  it  will  be  a  party  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  shall  not  be  ashamed  either  of  my  name  or  their  own 
names  being  put  in  juxta-position  with  each  other,  neither  will 
we  be  afraid  of  announcing  our  proper  titles  to  the  world.  It  is 
well  known  I  am  no  party-man,  neither  ever  have  I  willingly 
joined  any  party  whose  object  has  been  to  oppress  their  brethren. 
As  a  school-hoy  I  was  accustomed  to  skulk  away  whenever  I  saw 
any  of  those  physical  oppressions  carried  on,  which  I  was  unable 
to  put  a  stop  to.  In  a>]lc<jc  I  never  sided  with  any  of  the  moral 
oppressions  of  my  equals,  who,  by  banter,  ridicule,  or  other  dis- 
graceful manoeuvres,  enticed  their  thoughtless  companions  into 
the  fashionable  vices  and  follies  of  the  day.  And,  as  a  minister  of 
the  tolerant  chnrch  of  Encfhind,  I  have  ever  abhorred  that  spiritual 
oppression,  and  the  lording  it  over  the  consciences  of  the  weaker 
brethren,  that  is  so  prevalent  in  the  present  day.  I  stand  up 
now  as  an  isolated  individual,  implicating  no  party,  unadvised, 
unauthorized,  with  none  to  back  me,  and  but  few  to  encourage 
me.  If  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  stir  up  the  flame  of  strife 
rather  than  that  of  love,  I  shall  have  none  to  share  with  me  the 
bitterness  of  the  enmity  lavished  upon  my  head.  I  have  stood  up 
as  one  who  has  placed  much  at  stake ;  expense  I  have  not  spared, 
neither  in  travelling,  advertizing, purchasing  books,  or  in  printing, 
it  being  my  object  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  a  single  and 
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inexperienced  individual  could  render  it.     I  have  had  no  promise 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  neither  have  I  solicited  it;  if  my  publica- 
tion should  not  have  such  a  circulation  as  shall  defray  the  ex- 
penses, I  shall  be  enabled  to  bear  the  loss  without  any  compunc- 
tions of  mind.     I  have  a  few  friends,  and  though  they  may  not 
have  as  much  of  the  silver  and  the  gold  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  some, 
they  will  ever  render  me  that  assistance  which  I  need,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  extend  to  me  ;  but  I  look  higher,  and  put  my  trust 
in  my  God,  and  when  he  pleases  to  open  the  heart  and  fill  the 
hand  it  is  in  vain  to  resist  him  ;   the  silver  and  the  gold  all  be- 
long to  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  he  dispenseth  it  to 
his  children  as  it  seemeth  best  in  his  own  eyes.      I  am  not  one  of 
those  vvlio  can  speak  one  thing  and  mean  another;   I  know  my  own 
powers,  and  I  can  in  part  read  the  minds  of  others,  and  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  loss  by  this  publication.     If  worldly  policy  were  my 
object,  I  know  that,  even  on  worldly  principles,  "  honesty  is  the 
best  policy."     It  is  commonly  reputed  here  and  elsewhere  of  me 
that  /  am  not  the  man;  I  admit  the  truism.     I  believe  the  learning 
and  the  intellect  of  Oxford  would  never  have  set  me  up  as  the  man. 
I  have  waited  to  see  if  they  would  bring  forward  the  man,  for  I 
know  that  many  in  Oxford  are  quaking  under  the  fearful  signs 
of  the  present  times.     But,  inasmuch  as  they  set  not  up  '^  their 
man,"  and  take  no  steps  to  prevent  me,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
/  am,  at  last,  the  man  whom  the  Lord,  and  not  men,  hath  chosen. 
I  am  not,  indeed,  the  man  I  would  wish  to  be  for  such  an  under- 
taking, and  much  do  I  regret  that  my  style  is  not  more  polished, 
and  my  hand  better  exercised  in  preparing  for  the  eye  of  an 
educated  and  intelligent  public.     My  writings  have  had  for  their 
object  only  the  small  flock  that  I  have  been  superintending  for  the 
last  seven  years;  and  the  wisdom  of  words,  and  the  eloquence  of 
language,  would  have  been  much  out  of  place  under  such  circum- 
stances.   My  MSS.  have  not  been  inspected,   my  proof-sheets 
have  undergone  no  other  revision  than  my  own.     I  stand  up  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  man  the  public  will  have  to  receive  me — with  all 
my  faults  and  inhrmitics.     I  expect  not  a  few  blows  ;   I  look  for 
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wounds  even  from  my  friends;  but  no  man  goeth  into  the  battle- 
field without  expecting  to  have  the  weapons  directed  against  him. 
1  shall  be  called  a  severe  man,  and  bitter,  fanciful,  and  eccentric  ; 
I  am  prepared  for  this,  and  more  likewise ;  and  I  doubt  not  the 
very  severest  wounds  will  be  profitable  in  the  end.  I  am  severe ;  so 
was  every  one  who  stood  up  for  his  Lord  and  God  in  the  days  of 
old ;  so  was  the  blessed  Jesus  at  times.  I  am  bitter;  it  is  a  bitter 
root  that  I  am  attempting  to  destroy.  I  may  be  fanciful  also;  but 
I  trust  not  beyond  the  limits  of  probability.  1  may  be,  I  believe 
I  am,  eccentric  likewise ;  but  they  that  have  watched  me  will 
find  that  there  is  a  consistency  in  my  very  eccentricities.  All 
they  that  move  in  a  different  orbit  from  that  in  which  the  children 
of  this  evil  world  are  moving,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
eccentric.  I  have  appended  a  publication  that  was,  when  it 
first  issued  from  the  press,  regarded  as  eccentric  ;  but  experience 
and  positive  facts  have  made  it  no  longer  so.  My  views  will  there 
be  seen  as  identical  with  what  I  now  advance,  and  prove  that  the 
popery  of  politics  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  the  popery  of 
theology.  My  views  on  doctrine  will  there  be  seen  still  as  eccen- 
tric and  unchanged.  I  have  watched  these  changes  anxiously, 
and  I  have  seen  this  party  rising  and  increasing,  and  it  is  now 
flourishing.  I  have  been  acting  up  to  my  duty,  as  a  minister  in 
the  establishment,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Rubric,  I 
believe,  more  consistently  than  they  have,  and  certainly  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  ;  therefore,  I  say,  lam  the  man  to  meet  them; 
and  if  nobody  else  will  do  it,  (I  will  wait  patiently  and  quietly 
to  see  the  issue  of  this  appeal,)  why  that  will  I.  I  fear  them  not 
on  any  ground  they  may  take :  if  no  one  else  will  follow  them,  I 
must ;  whether  through  the  mazes  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  through  the  Talmud  or  the  labours  of  the  Fathers,  1  will 
crawl  after  them,  and  it  shall  not  be  said  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
Britannia  that  the  enemy  is  parading  in  the  very  citadel  of  our 
theological  empire,  and  no  one  bold  enough  to  meet  him. 

If  the  public  wish  for  Tracts,  there  arc  an  abundance  already 
printed  from  which  a  selection  can  be  made ;  and,  having  the  pen 
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of  a  ready  writer,  I  can  easily  supply  such  as  I  am  neithef  afraid 
nor  ashamed  of  appending  my  name  to.  If  the  public  wish  for 
sermons,  I  have,  at  least,  700  or  800  that  I  can,  at  a  short  notice, 
prepare  for  the  press.  And  if  they  look  for  the  "  Lyre,"  to  make 
the  chord  complete,  they  need  not  long  complain.  The  mantle 
of  Taliesin  has  not  fallen  in  vain  upon  our  house ;  and  though 
we  aspire  not  to  the  apostolical  branch  of  mystical  lyric  poetiy,  we 
refuse  not,  when  we  see  the  necessity,  to  use  for  the  glory  of 
our  God  and  Saviour  the  simple  melodies  of  the  hai-p  of  David. 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  add,  that  all  anonymous  writers  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  treated  with  the  notice  they  deserve,  even  as  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  Christian  man.  If  a  man  has  got  a 
name,  when  he  aspires  to  write  for  the  public  let  him  give  it  up . 
if  he  has  no  name  to  give,  let  him  hold  his  peace.  The  heaviest 
charge  I  have  yet  heard  alleged  against  me  by  those  who  differ 
from  me  is,  my  being  personal, — i.  e.,  confronting  this  party  by 
publishing  their  names.  I  plead  guilty,  and  take  to  myself  the 
credit  of  being  an  honest  and  straightforward  man;  and  if  any  of 
that  party  can  demean  themselves  by  noticing  any  anonymous 
scribbler  that  may  set  up,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  follow 
their  example. 

It  may  be  brought  forward  against  me  that  I  have  not  entered 
sufficiently  into  the  detail  of  the  views  of  this  party,  and  made  my 
work  of  a  sufficiently  controversial  character  to  be  really  useful. 
It  is  not  because  I  lack  materials,  as  the  seven  volumes  well 
scored  will  bear  me  witness.  It  is  not  because  I  lack  ability  ;  and 
here  in  Oxford  there  are  books  to  be  consulted  on  all  sub- 
jects; and,  connected  as  I  am  by  privilege  with  some  of  the  best 
libraries,  and  having  access  by  courtesy  to  many  more,  I  do  not 
shrink  from  the  task;  and  when  I  find  that  this  faction  is  too 
strong  for  me,  I  have  personal  friends  among  those  who,  for  learn- 
ing, powers  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  literature  generally,  are  by 
no  means  inferior  to  the  most  talented  of  this  newly  organized  sect. 
My  object  has  been  rather  to  give,  as  clearly  as  I  was  able,  an 
outline  of  their  views  and  proceedings  as  far  as  I  could  comprc- 


hcnd  them.  I  do  not,  indeed,  much  anticipate  that  they  will  feel 
disposed  to  look  upon  me  as  deserving  their  notice,  but  will  pass  me 
by  as  a  man  of  no  reputation,  but  that  to  me  will  be  of  very  small 
moment.  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  suffer  them  any  longer  to  stalk 
before  our  camp  without  bringing  all  my  energies  and  mental 
powers  to  bear  against  them,  if  no  one  else  is  to  be  found.  To 
stop  the  progress  of  the  fearful  spiritual  pestilence  that  is  deso- 
lating our  Zion  I  do  not  regard  as  possible;  but  I  do  trust  that 
many,  when  they  see  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  by 
joining  these  men,  will  be  enabled  to  look  up  to  Him  who  alone 
is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  present  us  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  his  glory,  with  exceeding  joy. 

New  College,  May  29,  1837- 
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CHAPTER    I. 


"  The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  shoidd  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth ;  for 
he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the  way ;  ye  have 
caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law;  ye  have  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  contemptible  and  base  before  all  the 
people,  according  as  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  in  the  law.  Have 
we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?  why  do  we  deal  treacherously  every 
man  against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers  ?  " — Malachi,  ii.  7 — 10. 

Truly  awful  and  solemn  is  the  address  of  Him  whose  province  it 
was  to  minister  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  as  we 
read  it  in  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  his  own  Revelation  to 
the  Churches.  Upon  this  part  of  the  blessed  volume  of  inspiration 
it  is  meet  and  right  that  the  visible  church  of  Christ  should  ever 
ponder  ;  there  is  a  special  and  peculiar  blessing  attached  as  well 
to  its  perusal  as  the  keeping  of  the  words  of  its  prophetic  develop- 
ments. These  Seven  Churches  are  emblematical  of  the  various 
views  and  feelings  that  influence  and  distinguish  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  visible  church,  and  according  to  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  mind  of  each  individual,  so  he  may  be  classed  under  some 
of  these  subdivisions  ;  whilst  the  unity  of  all  these,  in  their  purity, 
makes  up  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  which  is  an  emblem  of 
the  Gentile  church.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  lay  to  heart  that  strong- 
appeal  made  by  the  Lord  of  glory  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
Laodicea,  and  confess  that  it  is  too  well  suited  to  a  great  body  of 
the  Members  of  the  Church  in  England  : — 

"  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  write;  These  things 
saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God  ;  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert 
cold  or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because  thou  sayest,  1  am  rich,  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing  ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  :  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me 
gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  niaytst  be  rich;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou 
mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  tlie  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;  and 
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anoint  tliy  eyes  with  eyesalve.  tint  tlinu  mayest  see.  As  many  as  I  love,  I  re- 
luikc  and  cliasten  :  be  zealous  tlieieCore,  and  repent.  Heliold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
liim,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  tlirone,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  in  his  throne."     (Itev.  iii.  14 — 21.) 

What  a  coldness  and  apathy  seems  to  have  overwhehned  tlie 
crreater  ])ortion  of  its  members,  who  are  fully  convinced  in 
their  minds  that  some  step  ought  to  be  taken  to  expose  and 
to  remedy  the  evils  tliat  are  coming  upon  us  by  the  misguided 
and  ill-directed  zeal  of  a  section  of  our  botly,  so  closely  resembling 
the  description  atlbrded  us  of  that  degenerating  branch  of  the 
church  in  Thyatira  : — 

"  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write;  These  things  saith  the 
Son  or(;od,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine 
hrass ;  I  know  thy  works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faitli,  and  tliy  patience, 
and  thy  works;  and  the  last  to  be  more  than  the  first.  Notwithstanding  1  have 
a  few  things  ag-ainst  thee,  because  thou  suffirest  that  woman  Jezebel,  which 
callcth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  forni- 
cation, and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols.  And  I  gave  her  space  to  rei)ent 
of  her  fornication  ;  and  she  repented  not.  Behold,  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed, 
and  them  that  commit  adultery  with  her  into  great  tribulation,  except  they  repent 
of  their  deeds.  And  I  will  kill  her  children  with  death;  and  all  the  churches 
shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts :  and  I  will  give 
unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works."     (Rev.  ii.  18 — 23.) 

By  examining  into  the  etymology  of  the  word  Jezebel,  my  rea- 
son for  thus  comparing  the  party  in  question  to  that  withering 
branch  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  will  be  iiiore  obvious.  7J1T''N 
is  derived  from  ''J^,  an  island,  (see  Gen.  x.  5,)  and  72T,  to  dwell, 
or  reside,  Sec,  (see  Gen.  xxx.  20.)  The  idea  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  the  word  iskotd'is  that  of  separation  from  the  main  land, 
and  1  think  that  a  similar  impression  must  have  been  made  upon 
the  minds  of  all  who  know  anything  of  this  branch  of  the  church 
of  England, — viz.,  that  they  are,  in  respect  to  the  main  body  of 
its  members,  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  an  island  is  to  the 
continent  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  surrounding  water. 
And  when  I  call  them  the  Chnrcli  of  the  Separation,  I  fear  I  shall 
not  have  bestowed  upon  them  an  unsuitable  ap])ellation.  The 
history  of  literal  Jezebel  (see  1  Kings,  xviii.,  and  2  Kings,  ix.)  is 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  in  this  land  of  bibles,  so  that  all  who  can 
read  it  may  learn  the  dangerous  consequence  of  any  such  alliance 
to  the  Visible  Church.  The  learned  })rofessor  of  Hebrew  may 
bring  what  evidence  he  can  find  to  invalidate  my  verbal  criticism, 
and  denounce  it  as  fancifid  and  extravagant;  it  is,  however,  the 
most  common  etymology  of  the  word,  and  very  plausible.  But  I 
build  not  so  much  upon  the  word  itself  as  the  history,  since  I 
have  found  the  Old-Testament  histories  the  best  possible  com- 
mentators upon  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  the  New.  Let 
me  but  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  (the  great-grandfathers,) 


with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  (the  grandfathers,)  and  I  shall 
then  never  envy  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  their  Augustine,  and 
all  the  Company  of  the  Fathers,  old  or  young,  upon  whom,  as 
foundation-stones,  they  may  build  their  dogmas,  their  theories,  or 
their  practices. 

It  may  be  said  of  me,  by  those  who  read  this  publication, 
that  I  am  hot;  but  they  will  not  dare  to  say  I  am  either  cold  or 
lukewarm.  Whatever  objections  they  may  raise  against  me  on 
the  score  of  learning,  science,  or  natural  endowments,  is  of  small 
moment :  I  stand  up  as  a  Member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
as  one  of  its  regularly  ordained  ministers,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  my 
official,  and  not  of  my  personal  character,  that  I  now  take  my 
stand  upon  the  watch-tower;  and  whether  they  will  hear, or  whe- 
ther they  will  forbear,  is  not  my  province  to  be  over  anxious  to 
learn  ;  1  shall  have  delivered  my  own  soul.  If  Phineas,  the  youth- 
ful grandson  of  the  first  high-priest  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  because  he  stood 
up  for  the  honour  of  his  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  kinsmen 
after  the  flesh,  when  in  danger  of  ruin  by  the  fearful  devices  of  the 
man  of  sin,  surely  I  have  a  sufficient  precedent  for  what  I  have 
undertaken;  and  if  that  were  the  only  one,  it  would  indeed  con- 
tent me.  I  stand  in  the  gap,  because  I  see  that  wrath  is  gone 
out  from  the  Lord  against  us;  and  may  he  bless  the  weak  eflbrts 
of  his  ministering  disciple.  The  controversy  is  not  one  of  man's 
seeking,  it  is  of  the  Lord,  and  he  has  brought  one  whom  he  hath 
chosen  to  the  strife.     I  may  say,  with  despised  Paul,  of  old— 

"  Wliere  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ? 
hath  not  God  made  foolish  tlie  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  For  after  that  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  thinps  which  are  mighty;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not, 
to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are:  that  no  flesh  shall  glory  in  his  presence." 
(1  Cor.  i.  20,  21,  27—29.) 

These  are  strange  times,  indeed,  when  the  Fathers  in  Zion  are 
asleep,  and  the  Masters  in  Israel  are  dumb;  but  God  will  not 
leave  himself  without  witness,  but  make  it  evident  that  it  is 
his  doing,  and  claim  to  himself  all  the  glory.  I  am  less  than 
the  least  of  all  Saints ;   but  to  me  is  this  grace  given,  that  I 

should  preach  amono-  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 

til    • 
hrist. 

The  Parties  interested  in  this  controversy  are  numerous  and 

complex.    The  Branch  of  the  visible  church  in  England  stands  in 

need  of  some  individual  who  shall  exhibit  her  in  her  own  true 

colours.  Her  Episcopacy  and  her  Clergy  are  insidiously  attacked. 

The  Public  at  large,  whether  Christian  or  infidel,  cannot  but  feel 

a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  these  our  internal  divisions.    Our 


Dissenting  and  Seceding  brethren  are  not  in  a  slight  measure  in- 
volved in  the  general  panic.  I'he  very  name  and  existence  of 
foreign  churches  seem  to  be  likewise  in  danger.  The  views,  there- 
fore, of  this  sectarian  faction  of  our  clergy  and  our  laity  must  be 
controverted  and  contradicted. 

Let  us  not  quietly  permit  ourselves  to  be  set  up,  as  was  Rome 
of  old,  as  the  clmrc/i,  and  none  besides.  It  is  assuming  a  title 
that  the  body  of  Christ  can  never  lawfully  sustain,  until  Himself, 
her  chief  Shepherd,  shall  appear.  For,  in  these  our  doings,  as  a 
branch  of  the  pure  and  Apostolical  cluuch  of  Christ,  we  condemn 
no  other  nations,  nor  prescribe  anything  but  to  our  own  people 
only  :  for  we  think  it  convenient  that  every  country  should  use 
such  ceremonies  as  they  shall  think  best  to  the  setting  forth  of 
God's  honour  and  glory, and  to  the  reducing  of  the  people  to  a  most 
perfect  and  godly  living,  without  error  or  superstition ;  and  that 
they  should  put  away  other  things,  w  hich  from  time  to  time  they 
perceive  to  be  most  abused,  as  in  men's  ordinances  is  often  likely 
to  be  the  case.  A  branch  of  the  catholic  (or  universal)  church, 
planted  in  these  realms,  doubtless  we  are,  else  our  God  had  not 
blessed  us  as  heretofore;  pure  in  our  Creed  ;  spiritual — as  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  spiritualize — in  our  Liturgy  and  Services ; 
and  Apostolical  in  our  Orders :  and  surely  this  is  sufficient,  and 
ought  to  content  us. 

It  will  be  my  object  to  shew,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that 
the  Controversy  does  not  originate  with  myself,  but  that  an  attack 
is  made  by  this  newly  organized  system  upon  the  very  vitals  of 
our  religion,  as  embodied  in  the  book  of  Connnon  Prayer;  and 
that  these  individuals,  whether  they  have  a  name  or  are  nameless, 
are  bringing  into  unmerited  contempt  myself  and  all  others  in  the 
Established  Church  who  hold  clear  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  as  they  are  plainly  and  literally  set  forth  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles, — who  wish  to  make  no  unedifying  altera- 
tions in  the  division  or  length  of  our  public  services, — who  are 
satisfied  with  the  instructions  they  receive  from  their  superior 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  vestments  and  ceremonies  in  present  use. 
I  look  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  clergy  (I  can  speak,  at  least, 
for  myself)  as  being  most  unprecedented.  We  find  a  party, 
whom  nobody  knows,  though  everybody  seems  to  pay  deference 
to,  entering  into  a  Combination,  and  issuing  tracts  in  the  capacity 
o{  jMcmhcrs  of  the  Uiiivcrslti/  of  Oxford,  containing  the  most  ab- 
surd statements  that  ever  issued  from  any  body  of  educated  men, 
addressed  to  the  Clergy  as  well  as  the  Laity,  as  if  they  were  vested 
with  supernatural  powers;  and  moreover,  (who  would  credit  it?) 
suppressing  their  names  ;  and  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  at  length 
permit  his  influential  and  highly  respected  name  to  appear  in  the 
midst  of  such  writings  and  compilations  is  one  of  the  most  strange 
features  in  this  extraordinary  miscellany. 


This  tract  Depository  has  been  opened  since  the  year  1833,  and 
no  regular  notice  taken  of  it  by  any  persons  who  have  permitted 
their  names  to  appear  in  print ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  have 
taken  courage,  and  increased  in  boldness,  till  at  length  the  whole 
country  is  brought,  by  their  means,  into  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment. It  has  pleased  the  Lord,  at  length,  to  call  an  individual 
to  the  controversy,  and  as  his  own  glory,  and  the  good  estate  of 
his  church  and  this  nation,  are  so  intimately  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  the  same,  he  will,  I  trust,  give  him  the  grace  and  strength 
necessary  to  support  him  in  the  midst  of  it. 

There  are  two  principles  ever  in  active  operation  within  each 
individual's  breast,  striving  for  the  ascendancy.  A  similar  struggle 
of  opposing  principles  is  likewise  observable  in  the  world  at 
large.  In  the  former  instance,  it  is  the  working  of  the  con- 
science acted  upon  by  the  sunbeams  of  truth,  either  natural  or 
revealed;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  strife  kept  up  between  light  and 
darkness.  The  same  painful  spectacle  meets  the  eye  in  what  is 
called  the  religious  world,  and  the  most  harrowing  scenes  have 
resulted  from  the  clashing  of  the  opposing  parties.  Upon  the 
banner  of  one  is  unfurled  a  simple  motto — "  Nothing  but  Christ, 
and  him  crucified."     Upon  the  other — "  Antichrist." 

The  Religion  of  the  true  disciple  of  Christ  is  most  simple  and 
scriptural,  imposing  upon  its  followers  nothing  but  Repentance 
towards  God,  and  Faith  in  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  necessary 
to  salvation.  Everything  else  as  laid  down  by  the  executive 
department  of  each  pure  church,  is  only  by  way  of  privilege  and 
for  purposes  of  edification  to  its  own  humble  members. 

But  the  Religion  of  Antichrist  is  just  the  converse  of  this  simple 
proposition.  Its  votaries  impose  upon  themselves  their  own 
imaginations  and  devices  as  the  necessary  part  of  their  creed, 
with  only  just  so  much  of  the  doctrines  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour,  as  the  light  they  may  happen  to  possess  will  permit  them 
to  bring  forward. 

When,  howeV'er,  a  view  is  presented  to  us  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  system  of  religion,  and  our  mind  enabled  to  comprehend 
within  its  grasp  the  hideous  and  gigantic  form  of  the  woman  that 
sitteth  upon  the  beast,  we  have  before  us  a  great  Family  Portrait 
whence  are  taken  all  the  different  sketches  of  every  religion  that 
is  congenial  with  the  earthly  aftections  of  unregenerate  man.  It 
needs,  indeed,  an  anatomist  well  versed  in  all  the  hidden  me- 
chanism of  the  wonderful  constitution  of  man,  to  exhibit  this 
phenomenon  in  its  true  colours.  But  the  principle  itself  is  an 
established  one,  and  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  the  well  known 
fact,  that  all  individuals  of  the  human  race  (inasmuch  as  they 
are  complex  beings,)  unite  in  one  person  the  animal,  the  intel- 
lectual, and  the  moral  natures.  When  we  have  all  these  pro- 
perly developed  and  regulated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  according  to 


tlic  rule  of  the  Word  of  God,  we  then  have  the  new  man,  or  the 
.spiritual,  or  true  Christian.  But  take  them  in  the  disunity,  or 
separately,  without  assigning  to  each  its  proper  and  legitimate 
sphere,  and  we  then  have  some  of  the  broad  outlines  of  Popery. 
This  system,  in  its  full  development,  appeals  to  all  the  five  senses 
in  its  Ordinances  or  Observances.  It  vests  the  Intellect  of  a  rea- 
sonable being  in  the  hands  of  its  Ministers,  which  technically  it 
calls  "  the  Church."  It  abuses  the  Moral  faculties  by  confining 
their  exercise  to  improper  objects.  And  if,  after  all  this,  it 
possesses  any  Spirituality,  it  must  be  in  spite  of  the  system  itself, 
and  not  the  result  of  either  the  doctrines  or  practices  it  upholds. 

In  delineating  for  the  reader's  eye  a  representation  of  this  gor- 
geous Babylonish  garment,  woven  by  the  master  hand  of  All 
Iniquity  as  a  convenient  covering  for  our  natural  and  unregene- 
rated  humanity,  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  by  meeting  with  an 
illustration  taken  from  the  pages  of  our  ancient  classical  annals, 
which  I  now  present  to  my  readers: — "  It  is  told  of  Polycletus, 
the  sculptor,  that  he  begun  two  statues  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  which  he  resolved  to  execute  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  other  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  art.  He  in- 
dulged every  one  who  came  to  see  the  former,  by  transposing  and 
altering  some  part  or  other  of  it,  in  compliance  w  ith  their  wishes 
and  suggestions.  When  the  two  statues  were  finished,  he  exposed 
them  both  to  public  view,  and  one  of  them  was  highly  admired 
and  the  other  ridiculed,  on  which  Polycletus,  addiessing  his  visi- 
tors, said,  'The  statue  which  you  hold  in  such  contempt  is  your 
own  making,  that  which  you  admire  I  made.'  "  Such  a  picture 
is  presented  to  our  eye  when  we  bring  the  Religion  of  the  multi- 
tude and  contrast  it  with  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  word  of 
God. 

Having  been  always  a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  it 
did  not  escape  my  notice  when  I  became  a  preacher  to  others, 
that  all  my  hearers,  having  their  faculties,  endowments,  tastes, 
experience,  diverse  from  each  other,  would  chalk  out  for  me  a 
path  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  if  I  had  submitted  to,  I 
should  soon  have  been  lost  in  their  wilderness.  The  path  al- 
ready marked  out  for  me  in  scripture  was  a  simple  one,  even 
Christ  Jesus,  who,  in  reply  to  those  whose  complaint  was,  '*  Lord, 
we  know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the 
way,"  said,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me,"  a  way  of  which  it  is  said, 
also,  in  another  part  of  the  blessed  word  of  God,  "  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."  I  preferred  to  abide  by 
the  written  rules  of  my  divine  Master,  rather  than  attend  to  any 
such  selfish  and  \yx\vQ2iS,on2ih\Q  propositions.  I  regret  to  add,  that  I 
have  lived  to  see  not  a  few  cases  that  have  convinced  me  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  I  then  laid  down.    Many,  who  have  met 


with  preachers  and  teachers  after  their  own  hearts,  have  at  hist 
been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  ahiiost  to  doubt  whether 
they  ever  had  any  real  rehgion  at  all.  The  opinion  of  my  fellow 
creature  is  of  small  moment  indeed  to  me,  as  long  as  my  eye  can 
comprehend  within  its  grasp  the  lovely  and  undivided  image  of 
the  Christ  of  God,  and  this  I  have  in  the  volume  of  the  book  that 
is  written  for  my  use  as  plain  as  I  could  wish  it,  too  bright,  even 
shrouded  in  the  veil  of  my  own  nature,  to  gaze  upon  without  being 
dazzled  by  its  excellent  glory.  Human  nature,  because  depraved 
and  delighting  in  its  pravity,  turns  away  from  this  blissful  light; 
they  seek  out  their  many  inventions,  and  take  the  mallet  of  the 
Popish  artist  to  deface  those  parts  of  the  image  most  opposed  to 
their  own  features,  and  we  find  them  classed,  each  according 
to  his  eye,  his  intellect,  his  propensity,  his  imagination,  his  science, 
or  his  crooked  heart,  under  the  different  banners  that  a  world 
lijiug  in  the  Evil  One  has  unfurled.  Give  me  the  actual  creed  of 
each  sect  or  heretical  party  of  which  the  Religious  world  is  made 
up,  and  I  will  give  you  an  outline  of  their  general  character.  Now 
Popery  gives  to  them  all  a  place  that  they  can  quietly  occupy  as 
soon  as  she  has  succeeded  in  darkening  the  natural  eye,  or  in  di- 
verting the  spiritual  eye  from  a  plain  and  simple  exhibition  of  the 
image  oj  Christ ;  her  only  obstacle  is,  the  written  word  of  God 
and  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

I  advance  these  things  because  I  know  what  is  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  I  dread  as  I  would  dread  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  torment  and  agony  of  my  soul  in  beholding  any  poor  sinner 
following  me  in  any  other  way,  except  as  a  fellow  traveller  to 
'Christ. 

The  prospect  that  meets  my  eye  in  Oxford,  and,  alas!  out  of 
Oxford,  is  of  this  nature.  I  behold  men  raised  up  and  followed 
for  their  own  sakes  and  not  their  Lord  and  Master's.  And  I  fear 
not  only  there  is  a  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  fascina- 
tions of  a  Popery  of  the  man,  but  by  the  blandishments  of  a 
Popery  of  the  beast.  I  assert  boldly,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  none  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  gaze  upon  and 
handle  the  vestments  of  an  unchaste  woman  without  at  last 
falling  into  her  embrace. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  Mouvement,  and,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, we  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  movement  in  that  quarter 
where  Satan  has  ever  been  on  the  qui  vive. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  circumstance  that 
two  of  the  King's  Professors  in  the  University  of  Oxford  should  be 
brought  before  the  public  as  prominent  characters  in  those  two 
opposing  factions  so  rampant  in  the  present  day, — viz.  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  both 
of  them  Canons  in  the  same  Cathedral,  occupying  the  East  and 
West  angles  of  the  large  square  of  our  most  distinguished  college. 


The  former  appearing  to  stretch  the  strings  of  the  human  intel- 
lect at  the  expense  of  the  other  equally  essential  chords  of  the  won- 
derful and  once  perfect  harp,  and  carrying  his  followers  into  the 
dazzling  regions  of  theoretical  light,  and  leaving  them  without 
any  adequate  boundary  lines  to  stay  their  wanderings. 

The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  his  might,  and  a  super- 
abundance of  zeal  that  perfectly  astounds  me,  striving  to  haul 
ao-ain  into  the  darkness  that  has  passed,  all  the  powers  of  an 
intelligent  mind,  and  the  energies  of  the  moral  feelings.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  attribute  anything  but  sincerity  of  purpose  to 
either  of  these  persons.  It  is  neither  my  province  nor  my  aim  to 
search  and  try  any  heart  but  my  own.  The  former  of  these 
individuals,  having  alluded  to  him  only  as  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  my  present  argument,  I  would  now  take  my  leave  of.  I  can- 
not, however, doit,  without  expressing  publicly,  as  I  have  done  to 
himself  in  private,  my  regret  for  the  steps  I  have  taken  to  record 
my  decided  and  unfeigned  disapprobation  of  his  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  Divinity  in  this  my  University;  for  I  feel  convinced 
that  in  so  doing  I  have  been  guilty  of  infringing  the  law  of 
Love  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  (see  John,  vii.  51,)  as  well 
as  of  ottering  an  uncourteous  and  ill-advised  resistance  to  the 
appointment  of  his  Ministers,  to  whose  Supremacy  in  these  realms 
1  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  other  party, 
of  whom  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  is  the  most  eminent, 
I  shall  have  somewhat  further  to  say.  /  have  singled  out  two 
individuals  by  vmne,  because  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
bringing  me  and  the  (hiircli  of  England  at  large  into  disrepute 
by  their  proceedings,  i'hey  stand  in  no  need  of  commendation 
from  me  on  the  score  of  sincerity  of  purpose,  neither  would 
I  willingbj  bring  my  name  at  all  into  competition  with  theirs. 
They  have  long  been  known  to  the  world,  and  highly  and  de- 
servedly esteemed,  if  report  be  true.  I  am  an  individual  entirely 
unknown,  except  in  a  very  small  and  insignificant  circle  ;  my 
praise  of  them  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  nothing  else 
taut  "  self-praise"  And  much  do  I  regret,  for  their  sakes,  that 
I  have  nothing  but  a  humble  name  to  uphold  me;  it  would  be 
an  alleviation  to  the  blow  inflicted  that  it  were  from  the  hand  of 
one  worthy  of  the  combat.  My  defence  rests  entirely  upon 
the  balance  of  truth  in  its  favour,  and  not  upon  a  name  or  a 
character,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  its 
deserts.  Far  be  it  from  me,  who  know  my  own  short  comings 
and  many  infirmities,  uncourteously  or  unkindly  to  assail  those 
whose  error  lies  in  the  excess,  not  in  the  defect,  of  what  the  world 
has  ever  disliked.  It  would  be  a  pampering  of  the  depraved 
appetite  of  an  already  satiated  multitude,  at  all  times  inexpedient, 
at  the  present  juncture  most  unwise  and  unsafe.  Far  be  it  also 
from  me,  if  the  Lord  has  given  me  to  see  what  they  see  not,  to 
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raise  myself  up  above  them,  for  what  have  I  got  that  I  have  not 
received  at  his  hands  ?  It  may  be  when  these  things,  and  their 
inevitable  tendency,  are  pointed  out  by  arguments  derived  from 
analogy  and  by  an  appeal  to  past  history,  they  will  regard  it  as  well 
meant,  and  be  willing  to  take  a  word  in  season  from  a  humble 
individual.  I  fear,  indeed,  that  it  maybe  otherwise;  I  know 
what  it  is,  by  painful  experience,  to  have  the  blood  raised 
up  to  high  and  feverish  excitement,  and  have  found  time  to  be 
the  best  remedy.  Besides,  in  these  controversies,  persons  are  too 
apt  to  let  their  better  judgment  and  proper  feelings  be  overpow- 
ered by  their  passions,  and  the  extremes,  by  their  very  absurdity, 
operate  as  the  safest  check  upon  those  who  are  really  inquiring 
after  truth. 

There  are  a  few,  I  trust,  among  the  members  of  the  University, 
who  are  anxiously  expecting  to  see  some  one  who  will  throw  the 
first  stone,  and  commence  this  singular  controversy.  I  take 
my  stand  upon  a  very  different  ground  from  what  many  would 
be  disposed  to  occupy;  and  with  respect  to  those  diversified  fields 
of  learning,  and  science,  and  historical  research,  I  would  gladly 
leave  them  for  others.  I  place  myself  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
as  a  public  champion,  and  draw  near  unto  the  enemy,  coming  ia 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel. 
And  if  I  do  but  fight  manfully,  and  as  I  could  wish  to  do,  the 
public,  whom  I  serve,  will  at  least  give  me  their  tribute  of  thanks. 

I  take  my  stand  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  being 
in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  and  a  sufficient  earthly- 
guide  to  myself  and  all  other  reasonable  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  book,  I  say,  they  are  most  insidiously  attack- 
ing. In  my  humble  estimation,  the  39  Articles  appended  to  that 
book  are  a  sufficient  commentary,  or  rather  boundary  wall,  for 
all  who  have  subscribed  to  them.  I  regard,  likewise,  the  Rubric  I 
have  on  record  throughout  the  said  book,  as  containing  quite  suffi- 
cient instructions  for  any  of  its  Members  or  Ministers ;  and  any 
change  in  its  Vestments,  Ceremonies,  or  Places  and  Modes  of 
conducting  the  public  worship,  ought  to  emanate  from  the  Ordi- 
nary, and  if  sanctioned  by  him,  communicated  to  the  other  inferior 

Against  these  it  appears  to  me  they,  either  in  letter  or  spirit, 
or  both,  are  attempting  an  unwarrantable  innovation. 


CHAPTER    II. 


"  If  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and  Idow  not  the  tiuin|)ct,  and  the  people  \k  not 
warned  ;  if  the  swciid  come  and  take  any  person  from  amonp;  thcni,  lie  is  taken  away  in 
his  iniipiity  ;  but  his  blood  will  I  rc'f|niri'  at  the  watchman's  hand.  So  thou,  O  son  of 
man,  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel  ;  therefore  thou  shall  hear  the 
word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me."— Ezekiel,  xxxiii.  6,  7. 

The  different  printed  documents  from  which  I  obtain  materials  for 
the  present  undertaking  are  seven  in  number,  embracing  their 
Tracts,  some  Sermons,  and  a  volume  of  Poetry;  I  may  call  them, 
tlie  Context,  the  Commentary,  and  the  Psahnodij,  of  the  Sepa- 
rating Church. 

They  comprise  three  volumes  of  Tracts ;  three  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons, by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  the  reputed  head  of  this  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  Lyra  Apostolica.  From  these  books  it  is  my 
intention  to  select  asfeio  specimens  as  I  conceive  will  be  adequate 
to  give  my  readers  an  insight  into  their  doctrines  and  opinions. 

TRACTS    FOR  THE    TIMES. 

Their  context,  or  "  tracts,"  are  headed  "  for  the  times," 
and  I  fear  there  is  much  truth  in  this  their  designation.  We, 
doubtless,  are  come  at  last  to  strange  times,  and  I  conceive  that 
these  tracts,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  are  the  strangest  produc- 
tions that  were  ever  read.  Such  an  admixture  of  truth  and  error, 
light  and  darkness,  nourishment  and  poison,  as  defy  the  most 
acute  intellect  of  a  highly  intellectual  age  properly  to  discri- 
minate. 

Next  the  Authors' titles  are  announced — "  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford."  How  many,  or  of  what  grade  or 
attainments  they  happen  to  be,  does  not  appear. 

"  Members  of  the  Universitf/  of  Oxford  F'  Let  me  ask,  what 
authority  have  they  to  implicate  me  or  any  other  member  of  this 
distinguished  University  in  their  strange  doings,  by  such  an  insi- 
dious manoeuvre.  The  honour  of  my  University  is  at  stake  if  I — 
whatever  others  may  do — lift  not  up  my  voice  against  it.  I  never 
sent  forth  a  tract,  or  a  letter,  or  any  communication,  intended  for 
the  public  eye,  without  appending  my  name  or  my  special  title  to  it, 
and  therefore  I  can  boldly  ask,  what  right  have  these  hidden  ones 
to  do  that  which  might  make  me  appear  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  ?  What  are  the  names  of  these  our  members  ?  Let  them 
be  announced,  that  we  may  know  them,  at  least  by  name  !  Had 
I  not  found  Dr.  Pusey  there,  by  name,  I  should  have  scorned  to 
have  placed  my  name  alongside  of  his.     I  fight  in  the  daylight. 
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neither  with  small  nor  great,  but  with  those  only  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  doings.  The  hidden  things  of  darkness  belong 
to  my  God,  and  I  leave  all  secret  enemies  in  his  hand.  The 
blessed  Jesus,  our  Lord,  was  crucified  by  that  city  whicii  spiri- 
tually is  called  Sodom,*  and  Egypt  if  and  the  learned  Hebraist 
just  mentioned  by  name  need  not  for  the  first  time  be  informed 
that  the  root  of  the  former  of  these  names  is  secfet  (their  secret), 
and  of  the  latter,  oppression.  Their  secret  is  only  known  in  their 
own  circle. 

As  a  Member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  now  an  Ofiiciating 
Minister  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  I  demand,  what  right  have 
any  of  its  Ministers  or  lay  Members  to  set  themselves  up  as  the 
organ  of  a  body  of  men  who  do  not  even  know  their  names  ? 
Had  I  been  ignorant  of  the  mild  and  meek  disposition  of  our 
Diocesan,  I  should  have  been  surprised  that  he  had  not  long 
ere  this  taken  up  the  subject  as  an  insult  to  his  less  obtrusive 
clergy.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  party,  notwithstanding  their 
high-sounding  words  about  the  deference  due  to  the  Episcopal 
Order,  have  submitted  these  anomalous  excrescences  of  their  own 
excited  imaginations  and  singular  devices  to  his  inspection  or  re- 
vision. If  they  have  not  done  this,  surely  their  vaunting  about 
episcopal  superintendence  is  in  words  only ;  and  how  they  dare 
thus  offend  against  their  brethren  by  any  insinuations  on  that 
head  I  cannot  at  all  understand. 

Next  we  notice  the  motto — 

"  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  to/to  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
battle  ?" 

This  forms  a  most  appropriate  heading  to  the  work,  and  cer- 
tainly intimates,  most  eflSciently,  the  quality  of  these  publications. 
If  the  trumpet  were  at  this  present  moment  sounding  in  our  ears,  I 
know  not  who  are  prepared  for  the  battle.  There  is  a  deep  sleep 
fallen  upon  us  ;  and  men  seem  altogether  wedded  to  their  own 
lusts.  There  is,  I  will  admit,  much  talk,  on  the  one  hand,  about 
Faith — on  the  other,  about  Works  ;  but  that  lovely  handmaiden 
which  alone  can  unite  these  two  opposite  principles,  so  as  to  make 
them  work  together  for  our  good  and  the  glory  of  the  Saviour, 
seems  to  be  banished  to  some  desert,  or  sent  out  as  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen.  Her  seat  is  desolate — yea,  Charity,  or  brotherly 
love,  has  failed.  She  ought  to  be  the  chief  Moderator,  seated, 
like  the  head  Magistrate  in  our  ovi^n  University,  with  her  two  sup- 
porting witnesses  from  the  lower  house  on  either  side. 

Why  should  we  thus  rail  at  one  another,  and  not  rather  each 
help  his  brother  ?  See  what  a  strange  admixture  of  creeds  has 
been  brought  about — not  unlike  the  newly-discovered  art  of  amal- 
gamating lead  and  copper.     See  how  men  are   countenancing 

*  no  signifies  to  obstruct  or  stop  any  waij  ;  T)D;  «  circle  of  persons  sitting 
together,  &:c.,  also  a  secret.    (See  Genesis,  xlix.  6.) 

t  nj?D;  (fiom  "IT)"^,)  pressure,  distress,  (pains  of  hell.)  Psalm,  cxvi.  3, 
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each  other  in  things  essentially  and  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
very  nature  to  their  own  avowed  sentiments.  Our  religious  world  is 
kept  revolving  on  its  axis,  with  its  poles  stationary,  by  the  at- 
traction of  perpetual  excitement.  The  people  seeking  to  have 
their  feelings  worked  upon  and  their  passions  gratified  ;  and  the 
preachers,  instead  of  bringing  this  feverish  appetite  down  to  the 
cool  temperature  of  the  gospel  thermometer,  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame — ignorantly,  it  may  be  ;  but  assuredly,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  tlie  fruits  of  their  labours,  they  have  prospered  in  their 
strange  work.  I  admit  the  truth  of  a  position  held  by  the  party 
I  am  now  confronting,  that  too  much  dependence  is  placed  upon 
the  preaching  of  man,  and  too  little  value  attached  to  Common 
Prayer ;  but  this  ought  not  to  lead  any  reasonable  follower  of 
Christ  into  an  opposite  extreme. 

The  same  scene  is  presented  to  our  eye  in  the  political  hemis- 
phere, and  it  has  been  too  often  the  besetting  sin  of  the  visible 
church  to  permit  her  spirit  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  deadly  atmos- 
phere of  a  world  lying  in  the  evil  one.  The  political  state  of  our 
country  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  volcanoes,  caused  by  the  throes  of 
agitation,  instrumentally  kept  burning  by  the  seditious  and  selfish 
manoeuvres  of  men  that  have  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Who  can  look  upon  our  poor  bleeding  sister  in  Ireland,  and  not 
feel  every  nerve  of  the  human  frame  stretched  to  the  very  utmost 
limits  of  endurable  tension  t  All  done,  too,  in  order  to  keep  the  in- 
tellect of  a  highly-gifted,  a  warm-hearted,  and  affectionate  nation, 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  bordering  upon  annihilation.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  we  see,  as  it  might  be  expected,  a  re-action ;  they  who 
would  avoid  the  extremes  of  this  spirit  of  the  age,  are  placing 
too  much  dependence  upon  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  external 
devotion,  and  throwing  into  the  shade  —  if  not  entirely  extin- 
guishing— the  bright  rays  of  the  simple  gospel  of  a  meek  and 
lowly  Saviour. 

JVho  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  This  is  the  question. 
I  may  repeat  it ;  but  the  Lord  alone  can  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  It  was  by  his  appointment,  in  olden  time,  that  his  own  silver 
trumpets  were  sounded  both  for  the  battle-field  and  also  for  the 
wilderness  procession.  (See  Numbers,  x.)  If  none  of  the  other 
allies  are  able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  timely  inquiry  they  have 
now  put  forth,  the  King's  Professor  of  Hebrew,  if  he  have  read 
the  fathers  of  the  Israelitish  church  as  carefully  and  as  labori- 
ously as  he  has  studied  the  fathers  of  the  Gentile  church,  can  set 
the  matter  completely  at  rest ;  if  not,  why  I  will  solve  it  for  them. 
Let  us  then  turn  our  eye  awhile,  and  meditate  upon  the  encouraging 
picture,  as  useful  now  to  the  Christian  pilgrim  as  ever  it  was  to 
the  wandering  family  of  Jacob.  What  was  the  order  of  their 
march  ?  Did  not  Judah  lead  the  forces,  with  his  conquering  lion 
rampant  on  his  standard.  Britannia,  thou  hast  now  tivclve  quar- 
tered upon  thy  shield ;  thy  Sons  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  an 
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emblem  o{  faith,  or  confidence  in  the  Lion  of  Judah.  It  was  the 
royal  tribe  that  first  stood  forth,  and  upon  his  banner  read  this 
encouraging  line — 

"  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate 
thee  flee  before  thee."  (Numb.  x.  38.) 

Who  next  prepares  to  the  battle?  Is  it  not  the  first-born  ? 
Reuben  ? — the  beginning  of  strength,  the  excellency  of  dignity, 
and  the  excellency  of  power. 

"  Emblem  of  icorks,"  which  of  necessity  flow  from  a  living 
faith,  and  never  take  the  lead.  See  !  he  raises  on  his  standard 
the  human  head  most  perfect,  with  his  threefold  crown,  conjoined 
by  heavenly  light.  His  motto  I  cannot  write,  for  I  do  not  read 
one  on  his  banner.*  Those  that  work  in  the  vineyard  are  the  silejit 
ones.  I  see  upon  his  banner  another  emblem — "  Thy  streams" 
O  Bellositum,  once  so  pure,  but  now,  I  fear,  they  fall  away  inglo- 
riously,  and  thou  thyself  must  float  with  them  to  meet  thy 
doom. 

But  who  comes  next  ?  It  is  thy  redeemed  one,  O  Israel  !  Even 
Levi  !  All  depends  on  thee ;  thou  occupiest  the  centre  of  the 
line — the  fulness  of  the  perfect  square.  The  Ark  thy  standard, 
"  the  book"  alone  thy  shield.  It  is  for  thee  the  Battle  rages — it  is 
for  thee  the  Strife  begins  !  Oxford,  my  own  tribe,  look  up,  and 
scan  thy  banner — read  thy  heavenly  scroll,  and  keep  it  in  thine 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  never  fall,  till  Judah's  noble  Captain  comes 
to  bless  thy  waiting  eyes. 

Who  next  obeys  the  signal  ?  Is  it  not  Joseph,  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel — he  follows  the  ark — his  covenant,  sealed  with  blood,  is 
there.  Thy  shepherd,  O  Israel,  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps — 
thou  art  safe — the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  thee. 
Would  you  learn  his  emblem  ?  Oxford — antient  city — it  is  well 
known  to  thee.  The  Ox,  it  crosses  the  Fords  of  Reuben,  as  it  fol- 
lows the  holy  tribe,  and  never  prospers  when  thou  art  smitten  or 
afilicted. 

Let  Joseph's  prayerful  cry  be  thine — 

"  Give  ear,  O  shepherd  of  Israel,  thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a  flock ;  thou 
that  dwellest  between  the  cherubims  shine  forth;  before  Ephraim,and  Benjamin, 
and  Manasseh,  stir  up  thy  strength,  and  come  and  save  us."  (Psalm,  Ixxx.  1,  2.) 

But  who  comes  the  hindermost  ?  It  is  thy  gathering  standard, 
O  Dan.     And  what  his  watchword — what  his  mystic  sign  ? 

"  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up. 
Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead  me  in  a  plain  path  because  of  mine 
enemies."  (Psalm,  xxvii.  10,  11.) 

Upon  his  floating  banner,  mark  the  fearful  sign — an  eagle,  em- 
blem of  this  our  day,  when  man,  on  the  soaring  wing  of  intellect, 
would  even  dare  to  approach  the  solar  ray. 

*  If  Reuben  had  any  motto  upon  his  banner,  it  was,  "  Hear,  O  Israel :  The 
Lord  our  Cod  is  one  Lord." — (Deut.  vi.  4.) 
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Ambition  now 


Boat's  to  its  darling  iicight,  and,  eagle-like, 
Looks  at  the  sun  of  power,  enjoys  its  blaze, 
And  grows  familiar  with  the  brightness." 

Judah!  thou  hast  long  mourned  piteously  for  the  day  when  the 
ciuel  Herod  planted  his  eagle  standard  and  defiled  thy  sanctuary. 
This  was  tiie  cause  of  all  that  consternation  which  shook  thy 
Priesthood  so  mysteriously,  as  they  gazed  through  the  rent  veil 
of  their  tenij)lc  upon  the  deserted  seat  of  mercy. 

Oxford  !  take  warning,  ere  it  be  too  late,  lest  he  who  lifts  the 
eagle  be  thy  scourge.  For  Dan,  {<m  unsealed  tribe)  without  his 
Serpent,  captive-bound  within  his  eagle's  talons,  shall  be  a  "  a 
serpent  hi/  the  ?/v/y,  an  adder  in  the  path,  hitiucj  the  hurse^s  heels,  sa 
that  the  rider  shall  fall  hachti-ard.^^  (See  Gen.  xli.v.  7.) 

These  four  standards  form  the  Cherubic  emblem,  as  we  find  it 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  those  who  read  this  volume,  whether  we 
are,  like  Israel,  ready  for  the  battle  well  nigh  begun  ?  Are  we 
not  more  like  to  Babel  {citadel  of  confusion)  than  to  Jerusalem,* 
the  dwelling  (or  vision)  of  peace. 

But  as  for  me,  with  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me,  I  will 
stand  up,  and  if  alone  I  heed  it  not,  for  I  stand  up  in  Uis  cause, 
and  fight  Ilis  battle,  who  has  said — 

"  Fear  not,  thou  worm,  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel  ;  I  will  help  tlice,  saith 
the  Lord  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  (Is.  xli.  14.) 

I  hate  confusion,  Zerid}bahel-\  is  my  mystic  sign — hanisher  of 
confusion;  and  if,  for  my  Master's  name,  1  am  still  to  be  "the 
banished  man,"  He  who  has  been  with  me  as  I  passed  through  the 
waters  will  not  fail  nor  forsake  me  if  the  flame  should  kindle 
upon  me.  In  myself,  I  am  but  a  poor,  weak,  and  fallible  being 
— the  creature  of  a  day, — in  him  who  strengthens  me,  I  shall  be 
more  than  a  conqueror. 

I  ask,  once  iwova,"  Who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?"  To 
the  question  I  as  boldly  answer.  They  alone  are  ready  who  know, 
from  a  blessed  experience,  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  one  offering 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  satisfy  the  soul  in  its  many  trials  and 
difficulties,  who  can  stand  out  in  the  battle-field  of  conflicting 
principles,  with  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*  D /li^lT' — Jerusalem  ;  the  same  as  a  vision  of  peace,  or  a  perfect  vision ; 
from  HMT",  lie  will  sec,  and  u^VJ,  veacc,  and  Dy^j  be  perfected.  Formerly 
called  D'?'^,  Shalem,  as  in  Genes,  xiv.  8  ;  to  which  afterwards,  HST',  he  tciU 
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sec  or  provide,  being  added,  which  was  given  by  jMoses  to  Mount  Moriah. — 
Gen.  xxii.  14. 

t  bi}l"JT)  Zerubbabel —  the   dispersion  of  cojifusion — from  n"lf>  ^'^  scatter, 

(ExQ^.  xxxii.  20,)  7^3.>  confusion,  (Gen.  xi.  9.) 


CHAPTER    III. 


''  He  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers;  for  the  perfeetini^  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
— Ephesians,  iv.  11,  12,  13. 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION.— (First  vol.  of  Tracts.) 

These  tracts  appear  to  have  sprouted  forth  from  that  root  of 
bitterness  which  has  from  time  to  time  defiled  the  visible  church 
of  Christ,  and  is  the  fountain  whence  these  unclean  and  bitter 
streams  emanate  which  are  now  troubling  our  afflicted  Zion- — I 
mean,  the  Apostolical  Succession. 

"  Christ  has  not  left  his  church  without  claim  of  its  own  upon  the  attention  of 
men.  Surely  not.  Hard  Master  he  cannot  be,  to  bid  us  oppose  the  world,  yet 
give  us  no  credentials  for  so  doing.  There  are  some  who  rest  their  divine  mis- 
sion on  their  own  unsupported  assertion;  others,  who  rest  it  upon  their  popu- 
larity ;  others,  on  their  success  ;  and  others,  who  rest  it  upon  their  temporal  dis- 
tinctions. Tliis  last  case  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  our  own ;  I  fear  we  have 
neglected  the  real  ground  on  which  our  authority  is  built, — our  apostolical  descent. 

"  We  have  been  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  tlie  will 
of  man,  but  of  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  Spirit  to  his  apostles ; 
they  in  turn  laid  their  hands  on  those  who  should  succeed  them  ;  and  these  again 
on  others;  and  so  the  sacred  gift  has  been  handed  down  to  our  present  bishops, 
wlio  have  appointed  us  as  their  assistants,  and  in  some  sense  representatives. 

"  Noio  every  one  of  us  believes  this." — (No.  1,  p.  2.) 

"Why  then  should  any  man  here  in  Britain  fear,  or  hesitate  boldly  to  asserl, 
the  authority  of  the  bisliops  and  pastors  of  the  cliurch,  on  grounds  strictly  evan- 
gelical and  spiritual :  as  bringing  men  nearest  to  Ciu'ist  our  Saviour,  and  con- 
forming them  most  exactly  to  his  mind,  indicated  both  by  his  own  conduct,  and 
by  the  words  of  his  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  writings?  Why  should  we  talk  so 
much  of  an  estahlishincnt,  and  so  little  of  an  apostolical  succession?  Why 
sliould  we  not  seriously  endeavour  to  impress  our  people  with  this  plain  truth  ; — 
that  by  separating  themselves  from  our  communion,  they  separate  themselves  not 
only  from  a  decent,  orderly,  useful  society,  but  from  the  onli/  Church  in  this  realm 
ivhich  has  a  right  to  be  quite  sure  that  she  has  the  Lord's  body  to  give  to  his 
people  ?" — (No.  4,  p.  5.) 

"  For  it  is  obvious,  that,  among  other  results  of  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the 
apostolical  succession,  thoroughly  considered  and  followed  up,  it  would  make  tlie 
relation  of  pastor  and  parishioner  far  more  engaging,  as  well  as  more  awful,  tlian 
it  is  usually  considered  at  present.  Look  on  your  pastor  as  acting  Ity  man's 
commission,  and  you  may  respect  the  authority  by  which  he  acts,  you  may  vene- 
rate and  love  his  personal  character;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  religious  vene- 
ration; there  is  nothing,  properly,  sacred  about  him.  But  once  learn  to  regard 
him  as  '  the  Deputy  of  Christ,  for  reducing  man  to  the  obedience  of  God  ;'  and 
everything  about  him  becomes  changed,  everythmg  stands  in  a  new  light.  In 
public  and  in  private,  in  church  and  at  home,  in  consolation  and  in  censure,  and 
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above  all,  in  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments,  a  faithful  man  naturally 
considers,  '  Hy  this  liis  messenger  Christ  is  speaking  to  me ;  by  his  very  beitig 
and  place  in  tiie  world,  he  is  a  perpetual  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  history, 
a  perpetual  earnest  of  communion  with  our  Lord  to  those  who  come  duly  pre- 
pared to  his  table.'  In  short  it  must  make  just  all  the  difference  in  every  part  of 
a  clergyman's  duty,  whether  he  do  it,  and  be  known  to  do  it,  in  that  faith  of  his 
commission  from  Christ,  or  no." — (No.  4,  p.  7.) 

"  Surely,  before  the  blessing  of  a  millennium  were  vouchsafed  to  us,  if  it  be  to 
come,  tiie  whole  Christian  world  has  much  to  confess  in  its  several  branches. 
Rome  has  to  confess  her  papal  corruptions,  and  her  cruelty  towards  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  them.  The  Christian  communities  of  Holland,  Scotland,  and 
other  countries,  [have  to  confess]  their  neglect  of  the  apostolical  order  of  minis- 
ters. The  Greek  church  has  to  confess  its  saint-worship,  its  formal  fasts,  and  its 
want  of  zeal.  The  churches  of  Asia  their  heresy.  All  parts  of  Christendom 
have  much  to  confess  and  reform.  NVe  have  our  sins  as  well  as  the  rest.  Oh 
that  u-e  would  take  the  lead  in  the  renovation  of  the  church  catholic  on  scripture 
principles!" — (No.  8,  p.  4.) 

I  make  no  remarks  on  these  extracts.  They  are  so  simple  one 
would  imagine  that  they  were  written  for  children.  Their  meaning 
is  self-evident.  I  shall  merely  use  them  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Apostolicity  question. 

This  subject,  I  confess,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
handle  as  it  deserves.  It  is,  however,  the  main  and  all-absorbing 
dogma  of  this  school  of  theology.  I  may  call  it  their  shibboleth, 
the  "stream  of  separation."* 

I  must,  therefore,  say  somewhat  concerning  it.  In  the  first  place, 
with  respect  to  this  apostolical  successiou,  as  now  advocated  by 
them,  I  can  find  no  traces  of  its  existence  among  the  records  of 
the  church  of  England.  Certainly,  if  we  possess  it,  we  keep  it 
secret,  and  bring  it  not  forward  as  a  subject  of  public  moment. 
Our  reformers  were  too  much  humbled,  by  their  merciful  deli- 
verance from  the  polluting  grasp  of  Babylon,  to  boast  of  their 
succession  ;  it  was  a  sore  and  bitter  subject  to  their  souls.  By 
such  a  continuation  of  the  visible  church,  all  boastinr/  seemed  to 
have  been  for  ever  excluded.  It  was  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that 
they  were  not  doomed  to  be  partakers  with  Babylon  of  her 
])lagues.  They,  therefore,  not  only  did  not  make  much  of  this 
succession;  but  said  not  a  word  about  it — I  mean  in  t\ie\r  puhlic 
and  corporate  capacity.  That  the  Blessed  Head  of  the  Church 
has  preserved  in  this  country,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  his- 
tory, a  Church  partaking  in  form  of  the  Apostolical  pattern, 
comprehending  a  threefold  order  of  ministers,  I  think  few  would 
presume  to  gainsay;  but  to  advance  anything  with  respect  to  its 
purity,  or  its  being,  in  its  external  character,  the  delight  of  the  Lord, 
and  honourable,  is  what  none  would  dare  to  affirm  who  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  them.  I  am  amused  at  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  circulate  the  palatable  tale  of  the  continuation  of  the  Church 

*  See  Judges,  chap.  xii.  G  ;  aKo  marginal  reading — "  Which  signifies  stream  or 
flood." 
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of  England  througli  that  sink  of  iniquity,  apostate  Rome.  If 
Rome  has  any  apostolicity  here,  it  is  by  gross  usurpation  and  bare- 
faced imposition.  The  ancient  British  Church  held  out  against 
her  abominations  for  many  a  century,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the 
monk  Augustine.  Whence  did  he  get  his  authority  to  ravin  as 
a  wolf  amidst  the  heritage  of  the  Lord  in  Britain?  Had  he  not 
to  go  to  a  foreign  land  for  his  orders,  and  had  he  not  also  to  en- 
force his  authority,  by  having  recourse  to  the  civil  power  ?  What 
mean  those  daggers  in  the  shield  of  the  primate  of  all  England, 
if  it  be  not  to  perpetuate  the  nature  of  the  Supremacy  and  the 
Episcopacy  of  Rome?  No!  Rome  has  its  continuation  of  aposto- 
licity, if  we  can  call  anything  belonging  to  such  abominations  by 
that  name,  through  the  British  Church,  and  is  permitted  to  linger 
still  upon  our  shores,  because  Britannia  has  a  tender  heart,  and, 
while  she  hates  the  cruelty  of  the  system,  yearns  over  the  per- 
sons of  her  deluded  sons  and  daughters.* 

And  what  do  men  mean  when  they  talk  of  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession? Do  they  mean  to  say  that  the  bishops  of  our  church  are 
apostles,  or  hold  the  same  office  as  the  apostles  did  ?  If  so,  they 
must  have  the  signs  of  apostles,  and  work  miracles.  "  Truly  the 
signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in 
signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds." — (2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  every  attentive  reader  of 
the  word  of  God,  that  in  order  to  apostleship,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  seen  the  risen  Saviour ;  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the 
last  of  the  apostles,  the  thirteenth  : — "  And  last  of  all  he  was  seen 
of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time." — (1  Cor.  xv.  8.) 

Besides,  it  does  not  shew  either  good  taste  or  good  sense  in  any 
one  to  sound  his  oion  trumpet  before  him,  and  certainly  in  the 
humble  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  a  most  absurd  anomaly  to 
advocate  humility  of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  boast  of  a  name. 
Let  others  say,  "  There  go  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  so  meek,  so 
lowly,  so  full  of  love  and  good  ivorks."  Let  us  rather  boast  of  our 
ajjostolical  success.  Our  constant  theme  for  rejoicing,  and  our 
boast,  is  this  : — "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." — (Galatians,  vi.  14.) 

We  may,  for  aught  I  can  shew  to  the  contrary,  have  the  apos- 
tolical succession  ;  but,  if  we  have,  let  us  not  be  behindhand  in 
our  apostolical  lives  and  conversation.  The  poor  outcast  descend- 
ants of  the  faithful  Jacob  are  witnesses  to  this  day  of  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  succession,  i.e.,  from  those  who  have  the  covenant  of 
the  circumcision  in  the  flesh;  but  if  Abraham  their  father  were  now 
to  visit  them,  how  little  joy  could  fill  his  breast  to  see  them  "  out- 
cast and  forlorn,"  &,c. 

*  See  some  extracts  on  the  subject  in  Appendix  III.  (Letters  C.  and  D.) 
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"  IVs,  Israel's  sons,  by  scorpion  curses  driven, 
Outcasts  of  earth  and  reprobates  of  Heaven, 
Tlirongh  tlic  wild  world  in  friendless  exile  stray. 
Remorse  and  Shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way. 
O  thou,  our  Guide,  oin-  Father,  and  our  Lord, 
Lov'd  for  thy  mercies — for  thy  power  adored, 
To  Israel's  woes  a  i)itying  ear  incline, 
And  raise  from  earth  thy  long  neglected  vine." 

IIei!fr's  Palestine. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Lord,  in  his  preservation  of  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
had  given  to  the  world  as  plain  a  proof  as  it  is  possible  of  the  folly 
of  man's  placing  any  dependence  upon  names  or  outward  privi- 
leges. Which  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  are  now  distinguishable .'' 
Let  the  Jew  himself  reply,  and  he  will  tell  us,  Benjamin  and  Levi, 
only;  all  others  are  of  uncertain  origin;  even  the  regal  Jiidah  is 
not  to  be  found,  or,  if  claiming  his  descent,  is  not  recognised  by 
Levi  and  Benjamin,  who  never  deserted  their  elder  brother.  The 
sceptre  of  Judah  is  gone,  a  sure  proof  that  the  Anointed  one  is 
come.  The  Gentile  Church  has  taken  its  place,  as  the  Spiritual 
Seed  of  the  House  of  Judah,  descended  by  adoption  from  Christ 
himself,  the  Root  and  Branch  of  the  House  of  David. 

What  was  Judah  ?  was  it  not  the  Head  ?  And  what  were  these 
tribes  that  now  boast  their  origin  from  Levi  and  Benjamin  ?  Are 
they  not  the  Heart  and  the  ll'u/ht-liand  of  Israel  ? 

Was  not  Benjamin  the  least,  and  at  one  time,  like  his  represen- 
tative Saul  of  Tarsus,  not  meet  to  be  called  a  tribe  of  the  Lord? 
Was  he  not,  at  one  time,  so  reduced,  by  reason  of  his  iniquity,  as 
to  be  almost  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  the  tribes,  preserved 
only  by  a  special  interference  of  Providence  ? — (See  Judges,  xx.) 

And  who  was  Levi? — They  never  had  any  inheritance  in  the 
land,  but  being  the  redeemed  ones  of  Israel,  God  has,  notwith- 
standing their  great  sin,  not  cast  out  their  name  from  before  him. 
The  family  of  Aaron  still  are  in  existence,  and  the  time  will 
most  assuredly  arrive,  when  they  shall  minister  once  more  before 
the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

What  is  this  chorus  of  apostolical  succession,  but  a  most  fearful 
evidence  of  the  falling  away  of  the  Gentile  church,  so  plainly 
foretold  by  the  mouth  of  our  oivn  great  apostle : — 

"  For  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
I  magnify  mine  office  :  If  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  emulation  tlicm  which 
are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of  them.  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be 
the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  thou  be  but  life  from  the 
dead  ?  I'or  if  the  firstfruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holi/  :  and  if  the  root  be  holy, 
so  are  the  branches.  And  if  some  of  tlie  brandies  be  broken  oft",  and  thou,  being 
a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree;  boast  not  against  the  branches  :  But  if  thou  boast, 
thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.  Thou  wilt  say  then.  The  branches 
were  broken  ofl',  that  I  niijiht  be  graffed  in.  NN'ell;  because  of  unbelief  they  were 
broken  off,  and  thou  staridest  by  faith.     Be  not  highminded,  but  fear  :  for  if  God 
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spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee." — (Romans, 
xi.  13—21.) 

The  spirit  breathing  through  this  atmosphere,  falsely  called 
apostolical,  is  most  deadly,  and  must  eventually  destroy  those 
that  send  it  forth.  Who,  or  what,  are  loe,  that  we  should  boast  ? 
Who  are  we,  that  we  should  kindle  our  own  fires  about  our 
camp,  and  warm  ourselves  thereby.  Why  should  we  look  upon 
all  other  denominations  and  foreign  churches  as  so  many  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  and  deny  them  the  sure  and  tender  mercies  of  David, 
because  they  are  not  following  the  Saviour  by  the  light  of  that 
eartldij  lantern,  or  dimly  burning  torch,  which  we  hold  forth  ? 
'Tis  not  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  Jesus  that  ever  thus  instructs  his 
faithful  followers. 

"  And  John  answered  him,  saying,  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in 
thy  name,  and  he  foUoweth  not  us ;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  foUoweth  not 
us.  But  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not;  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle 
in  my  name,  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
on  our  part."— (Mark,  ix.  38,  39,  40.) 

Alas,  how  truly  applicable  to  the  present  distress  is  that  ancient 
parable  of  Jotham,  the  youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal : — 

"  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them. 
Should  1  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,  and  go 
to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree.  Come  thou, 
and  reign  over  us.  But  the  fig-tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  forsake  my  sweet- 
ness, and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?  Then  said  the 
trees  unto  the  vine,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them, 
Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted 
over  the  trees?  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  Come  thou,  a«rf  reign 
over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over 
you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow;  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of 
the  bramble,  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." — (Judges,  ix.  8 — 15.) 

Is  not  this  newly-revived  theory,  this  fond  thing,  vainly 
invented,  too  much  like  the  bramble  of  Abimelech  ?  And  if  we 
persist  in  thus  setting  up  our  bramble,  we  may  look  for,  in  its 
season,  the  dreadful  end  of  Abimelech  and  his  party. 

Under  the  head  of  Bishops  I  take  the  following  extracts  :  — 

"  It  may  be  asked,  are  these  spiritual  sons  of  the  Apostles  still  alive  ?  No; — all 
this  took  place  many  hundred  years  ago.  These  sons  and  heirs  of  the  Apostles 
died  long  since.  But  then  they  in  turn  did  not  leave  the  world  without  com- 
mitting their  sacred  office  to  a  fresh  set  of  ministers,  and  they  in  turn  to  another, 
and  so  on  even  to  this  day.  Thus  the  Apostles  had,  first,  spiritual  sons ;  then 
spiritual  grandsons;  then  great-grandsons;  and  soon,  from  one  age  to  another, 
down  to  the  present  time. 

"  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  who  are  at  this  time  the  successors  and  spiritual 
descendants  of  the  Apostles  ?  I  shall  surprise  some  people  by  the  answer  I  shall 
give,  though  it  is  very  clear,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  the  bishops.  Tiiey 
stand  in  the  place  of  tiie  Apostles,  as  far  as  the  office  of  ruling  is  concerned  ;* 

*  As  far  as  the  office  of  ruling,  not  as  far  as  the  office  of  teaching,  is  concerned. 
The  Apostles  were  both  inspired  teachers  (Acts,  ii.  3,  4,)  and  bishops  (Joiiii,  xx. 
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and,  whatever  we  ought  to  do,  had  we  lived  when  the  Apostles  were  alive,  the 
same  ought  we  to  do  for  the  bishops.  lie  that  despisetli  them,  despiseih  the 
Apostles.  It  is  our  duty  to  reverence  them  for  their  office  sake ;  tliey  are  the 
shepherds  of  Christ's  flock.  If  we  knew  them  well,  we  sliould  love  them  for 
the  many  excellent  graces  they  possess,  for  their  piety,  loving-kindness,  and  other 
virtues.  But  we  do  not  know  them  ;  yet  still,  for  all  this,  we  may  honour  them 
as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  without  going  so  far  as  to  consider  their  private  worth; 
and  we)  may  keep  to  their  '  fellowship''  as  we  should  to  tlial  of  the  Apostles. 
I  say,  we  may  all  thus  honour  tlieni  even  without  knowing  tliem  in  private, 
because  of  their  high  office  ;  for  they  have  the  marks  of  Christ's  presence  upon 
them,  in  that  they  witness  for  Christ,  and  suffer  for  him  as  the  Apostles  did. 

"  We  must  honour  the  bishop,  because  he  is  the  bishop ;  for  l)is  office  sake, 
because  he  is  Christ's  minister,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles,  is  the  shepherd 
of  our  souls  on  earth  while  Christ  is  away.  This  is  faith,  to  look  at  things  not  as 
seen,  but  as  unseen  ;  to  be  as  sure  that  the  bishop  is  Christ's  appointed  represen- 
tative, as  if  we  actually  saw  iiim  work  miracles,  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  did,  as 
you  may  read  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles. 

"  But  I  must  now  mention  the  more  painful  part  of  the  subject,  i.e.  the  sufferings 
of  the  bishops,  which  is  the  second  mark  of  their  being  our  living  apostles.  I 
may  say,  bishops  have  undergone  this  trial  in  every  age.  As  the  first  Apostles 
were  hated  and  opposed  by  the  world,  so  have  they  ever  been.  I  do  not  say 
they  have  been  always  opposed  in  the  same  way.  In  these  latter  times,  they 
have  experienced  the  lesser  suflerings  of  bearing  slander,  reproach,  threats,  vexa- 
tions, and  thwartings  in  their  effort  to  do  good.  Time  was,  when  they  were  even 
persecuted,  cruelly  slain,  by  fire  and  sword.  That  time  (though  God  avert  it!) 
may  come  again.  But,  whether  or  not  Satan  is  permitted  so  openly  to  rage,  cer- 
tainly some  kinds  of  persecution  are  to  be  expected  in  our  day;  nay,  such  have 
begun.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  great  men  of  the  earth  told  them  to  pre- 
pare/or persecution ;  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  mad  people  answered  the 
summons,  and  furiously  attacked  them,  and  seemed  bent  on  destroying  thein  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

*'  Then  you  will  honour  us  with  a  purer  honour  than  many  men  do  now,  namely, 
as  those  (if  I  may  so  speak)  who  are  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell, 
as  the  heralds  of  mercy,  as  the  denouncers  of  woe  to  wicked  men,  as  intrusted 
with  the  awful  and  mysterious  privilege  of  dispensing  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
as  far  greater  than  the  most  powerful  and  the  wealthiest  of  men  in  our  unseen 
strength  and  our  heavenly  riches."    (No.  10,  pp.  3 — G.) 

How  far  the  bishops  of  our  church  may  feel  themselves  flattered 
by  such  expressions  of  devoted  affection,  it  rests  with  theiu  alone 
to  decide,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that,  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
at  least,  this  confederacy  should  have  consulted  with  their  own 
bishop,  and  obtained  his  special  sanction  for  this  their  literary 
publication,  and  dedicated  it  to  him.  Not  being  certain  who  the 
members  of  this  tract  society  may  happen  to  be,  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  1  am  correct  or  not  in  my  conjectures ;  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  not  a  {q\\  of  this  party  have  appended  their  names  to 
that  address  so  recently  sent  up  from  Oxford  to  our  iesj)ected 
Primate.  If  they  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  signed  the 
said  document,  they  have  unconsciously  been  affixing  their  hand 
and  seal  to  their  own  confession  of  guilt,  since,  upon  reading  it, 

21,  23.)  Their  successors  are  bishops  only,  not  inspired  teachers;  and  rule 
according  to  the  Apostles,  teaching, — not  absolutely,  as  the  Apostles  may  be  said 
to  have  done.  *  Acts,  ii.  42. 
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I  find  a  clause  of  this  description,  both  uncalled  for  and  impolitic 
in  the  extreme: — 

"We  feel  assured,  that,  notwithstanding  some  local  and  temporary  disaftection, 
the  bishops  of  our  church  may  depend  with  full  confidence,  not  only  upon  the 
faithful  support  of  their  clergy,  but  on  the  attachment  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

"  We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  we  feel  much  more  confidence  in  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  bishops  of  our  church,  than  in  combinations  (now  so  fre- 
quent) of  private  individuals;  and  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  offer  our  dutiful  and 
earnest  co-operation  in  such  plans  as  may  be  suggested,  by  their  united  counsels, 
to  extend  the  efficiency  of  our  venerable  church,  without  weakening  the  defences 
and  safeguards  of  her  purity." 

Can  this  their  combination  be  called  anything  else  but  a  com- 
hination  of  private  individuals,  and  one,  too,  of  the  very  worst 
description,  their  names  not  being  made  known  either  to  the  Public, 
the  Clergy,  or  the  Learned  Body  (in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
beast,  '*  ad  populum,  ad  clerum,  ad  scholas,")  for  whom  they  are 
so  indefatigably  at  work.  And  I  must,  moreover,  add,  that  if 
they  themselves  display  such  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  their 
Public  Acts,  surely  they  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  they  attri- 
bute improper  motives  to  others,  who  are  at  least  open  and  straight- 
forward in  their  erroneous  Combinations. 

While  such  unreasonable  claims  are  being  brought  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  clergy,  it  has  not  escaped  me  that  there  is  much 
ignorance  of  matters  of  fact  existing  on  that  head.  There  is  no 
individual,  I  believe,  more  jealous  than  I  am  myself  of  the  proper 
and  reasonable  rights  of  the  Christian  minister;  but  I  cannot 
brook  such  a  thing  as  laying  in  a  claim  to  any  privilege  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  and  without  the  sanction  of  God's  pure  and 
written  word.  Persons,  in  general,  seem  disposed  to  regard  the 
power  and  attributes  of  a  bishop,  or  an  episcopally  ordained 
minister  of  the  church  of  England,  as  all  but  sovereign  and 
absolute,  as  if  they  obtained  some  extraordinary  influence  and 
character  by  virtue  of  a  succession  from  the  apostles,  or  some 
such  source.  Now,  I  imagine  few  persons  are  aware  that  the 
oflice  of  ministering  in  the  congregation  is  derived,  not  from  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  but  from  the  visible  church.  Three  mem- 
bers, at  least,  of  the  visible  church,  being  in  full  orders,  having 
care  of  souls,  as  rectors,  vicars,  &c.  (as  the  case  may  be),  have 
public  authority  given  them  in  the  congregation  to  choose  and 
call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  such  only  as  they  can  deliberately 
pronounce  to  be,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion, 
fit  and  proper  persons;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  that  particular 
congregation  or  religious  society/,  from  which  the  candidate  for 
orders  is  set  apart,  has  a  power,  through  any  of  its  members, 
whether  of  the  laity  or  clergy,  to  prevent  it,  by  alleging  any  law- 
ful impediment  whenever  the  banns  of  ordination  are  published  in 
their  presence.     This  publishing  of  banns  is  known  better  by  the 
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tenu  "Si  (jiiis."  (See  papers  on  the  subject  in  Appendix  III., 
letter  E.)  A  certiticate  of  this  "Si  quis"  having  been  duly 
read,  and  no  impediment  alleged,  must  be  attested  by  the  of- 
ficiating minister,  and  one  of  the  churchwardens  ;  it  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  bishop.  Testimonials  given  by  the  societies 
of  the  respective  colleges  in  our  universities  are  similar  as  re- 
gards the  principle,  though  varying  in  the  form  of  words. 
Much  attention  hiis  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  in  this  Univer- 
sity, since  the  publication  of  a  sermon  on  1  Corinthians,  ii.  12, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  on  Sun- 
day, Feb.  6,  1831  ;  and  not  only  has  greater  caution  been  exer- 
cised in  granting  testimonials  to  doubtful  characters,  but  in 
some  cases,  I  believe,  the  wording  of  the  said  testimonial^  has 
unden'-one  a  modification  to  suit  the  state  of  the  times.  These 
papers,  together  with  a  certificate  of  the  age  of  the  party,  being 
forwarded  to  and  approved  of  by  the  bishop ;  the  candidate  is 
sent  to  the  bishop  for  his  examination — to  be  examined  by  the 
bishoj)  in  person,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  of  his  own 
clergy,  being  in  full  orders ;  or  in  case  the  bishop  have  any  lawful 
impediment,  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  one  of  the 
said  clergy  in  the  presence  of  the  rest.  (See  papers  in  Appendix 
HI.,  letter  E.)  Ifthe  said  examination  should  prove  satisfactory  to 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  the  candidate  is  admitted  into  orders 
by  the  imposition  of  hands;  in  the  ordering  of  a  Deacon  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  alone,  but  in  that  of  a 
Priest,  there  must  of  necessity  be  three  at  least  of  the  order  of 
priests  present  to  lay  hands  upon  the  candidate  at  the  same  time 
with  the  bishop.  This  I  look  upon  as  an  incontrovertible  proof 
that  neither  a  bishop,  nor  even  an  archbishop,  is  vested  by  the 
church  of  England  with  any  personal  power  of  admitting  any 
individual  to  the  office  of  a  priest  to  minister  in  the  visible  church. 
That  any  of  the  bishops  depart  from  these  very  wise  and  proper 
regulations,  1  do  not  imagine  to  be  at  all  probable,  particularly 
in  the  present  day,  when  they  cannot  but  be  aware  they  have 
many  most  unreasonable  and  bitter  enemies  openly  against  them 
watchin;'  for  their  halting,  and  so  few  sincere  friends,  while  those 
very  persons  who  profess  to  be  their  most  zealous  advocates  per- 
sist in  holding  them  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  public,  as  if  they  alone 
were  resi)onsible  for  admitting  into  the  vineyard  those  labourers 
who  do  not  adorn  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Saviour  by  their  life 
and  conversation.  The  blame  ought  to  be  shared  by  all  parties 
concerne<l  equally — first,  it  lays  at  the  door  of  those  who  call 
and  send  them,  then  upon  the  congregation  that  permits  the 
banns  to  be  published,  and  allege  no  cause,  when  they  know 
there  is  much  cause,  why  they  should  not  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders ;  but  least  of  all  are  the  bishops  to  be  complained  of,  for 
thev  can  oidv  form  an  estimate  of  the  respective  candidates  by 
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the  profession  made  and  the  examination  held  in  their  presence, 
as  any  other  falHble  human  beings;  and  if  they  were  to  pre- 
sume to  do  so  upon  a  bare  suspicion  of  motives,  they  would  then 
be  very  justly  to  be  reprehended  for  taking  to  themselves  the 
prerogative  of  Jehovah,  who  alone  knoweth  what  is  in  the 
heart  of  man.  If  any  one  be  found  daring  enough  to  say  that 
these  wise  regulations  of  our  forefathers  are  7nere  matters  of 
form,  I  say  they  are  begging  the  question  altogether,  and  con- 
demning themselves.  Who,  I  would  ask,  is  to  be  blamed  that 
they  are  made  mere  matters  of  form  ?  Do  we  not  all  share  and 
share  alike  in  the  disgraceful  imputation  ?  Is  the  proverb  true, — 
like  people,  like  priest? — if  so,  let  the  people  hold  their  peace  till 
they  themselves  are  free  from  the  guilt  alleged :  the  word  of  God 
said  of  Israel,  in  olden  time,  '•'  My  people  love  to  have  it  so,  and  what 
will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?'^  If  we  sow  the  wind  we  may  expect 
to  reap  the  whirlwind.  A  man  who  sits  at  table  for  form's  sake, 
may  be  content  to  gaze  at  dishes  garnished  out,  though  empty, 
or  stones,  instead  of  bread  ;  but  they  who  are  hungry  and  thirsty 
must  have  food  convenient  set  before  them,  if  not,  they  certainly 
are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  get  up  and  seek  for  it  where  it  may 
be  procured.  Most  assuredly,  as  long  as  we  refuse  each  to  help 
one  another  in  setting  convenient  food  before  our  hungry  flocks,  it 
is  no  sign  of  the  spirit  of  our  merciful  High  Priest,  who  was  always 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  to  inveigh  against,  or 
persecute,  those  who  may  be  striving  to  lay  before  their  followers 
the  best  provisions  they  may  have,  merely  because  they  have 
no  claims  to  the  apostolical  line  of  genealogical  descent.  Though 
I  feel  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  hold  out  any  encouragement 
to  a  Dissenter  or  Seceder  as  such,  I  can  look  upon  each  and  all  of 
them  as  brethren  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  greater  the  error  into  which 
I  perceive  them  to  have  fallen,  so  much  the  more  compassion  do 
I  feel  due  to  them  on  my  part,  and  the  more  earnestly  do  I  pray 
to  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  that  he  would  give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to 
heart  the  great  dangers  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions,  and 
take  away  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatever  else  may  hinder 
us  from  godly  union  and  concord,  that  we  may  be  all  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul,  united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace, 
of  faith  and  charity;  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
Members  of  my  own  Apostolical  Church,  as  living  witnesses  of 
the  truth  of  our  glowing  professions  of  holy  love,  and  that  the  uni- 
versal church  may  be  so  guided  and  governed  by  the  good 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith 
in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of 
life. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


TRACT  ON   BAPTISM. DR.   PUSEY,   ETC. 

"  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are 
discerned  from  others  that  be  not  christened,  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  Regeneration  or  new 
Birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the 
Church  ;  the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  auoptiou  to  be  the  sons  of  God  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed;  Faith  is  confirmed,  and  Grace  increased,  by 
virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.  The  Baptism  of  young  Children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained 
in  the  Church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ," — Article  xxvii. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  always  has  been,  and  I  suppose  always 
will  be,  a  subject,  of  discussion  and  difficulty  among  men,  inas- 
much as  we  are  all  naturally  prone  to  put  the  sign  instead  of  the 
thing  itself.  To  attempt  a  clear  exposition  of  a  subject  about 
which  so  many  learned  and  pious  men  have  been  perpetually  dif- 
fering, is  not  my  present  intention  ;  but  just  to  ascertain  what  the 
Article  of  my  own  church  says  on  that  head,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strive  to  discover  what  Dr.  Pusey  supposes  it  to  mean. 

I.  It  asserts  of  baptism,  that  it  is  (1)  a  sign  of  profession,  and 
(2)  a  mark  of  ditJ'erence,  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned 
from  others  that  be  not  christened.     It  is  also — 

II.  A  SIGN  of  regeneration,  or  new  birth,  whereby  (1)  as  by 
an  instrument,  they  that  receive  it  rightly  are  cjrnfted  into  the 
c/inrc/i.  (2)  The  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adop- 
tion to  be  the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed 
and  sealed.  (3)  Faith  is  confirmed,  and  (4)  grace  increased,  by 
virtue  of  prayer  to  God. 

The  Catechism  of  the  same  church  declares,  with  respect  to 
those  that  come  to  be  baptized,  that  it  requires  two  things  by  way 
of  profession  : — 1.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin  ;  2.  Faith, 
whereby  they  stedfastly  believe  the  promises  of  God  made  to  them 
in  that  sacrament. 

I  conceive  that,  from  these  premises,  we  may  fairly  and  legiti- 
mately draw  this  inference,  that  there  must  be  an  inward  or  spi- 
ritual change  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  judge  by  evidence 
afforded  to  his  senses)  before  the  church  of  England  can  admit  any 
adult  to  the  rite  of  baptism;  consequently,  regeneration,  or 
the  new  birth,  in  the  adult,  takes  place  before  baptism,  else  a  visible 
church  could  have  no  evidence  to  authorize  it  in  the  use  of  such 
a  seal  as  it  does  upon  the  admission  of  each  visible  member  into 
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its  body.  Baptism,  according  to  the  definition  of  it,  is  the  instru- 
ment or  document,  or  deed  of  conveyance,  whereby  the  convert 
to  the  faith  of  Christ  is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  visible 
church,  the  Jirst  of  which  is  that  of  "  common  prayer.''  The  sub- 
ject of  infant  baptism  I  look  upon  as  quite  a  different  thing;  and 
surely,  if  the  church  to  which  1  belong  does  not  regard  baptism  as 
conferring  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  upon  the  adult  recipient, 
the  wisdom  of  those  that  framed  its  articles  and  liturgy  forbids  us 
to  conceive  that  it  presumed  to  sanction  anything  of  the  sort  in 
the  case  of  infants.  For  man  to  limit  God's  power,  or  to  mete 
out  a  certain  period  of  time  when  he  is  to  beget  his  own  children, 
is  only  characteristic  of  man's  presumption.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
am  quite  satisfied  with  the  words  of  the  article,  which  says — 
"The  baptism  of  young  children  is  in  anywise  to  be  retained  in 
the  church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ." 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  hidden  associates,  I  com- 
plain not  that  they  have  their  opinion,  much  less  that  they  differ 
from  me;  but  I  do  complain  that  they,  by  this  mode  of  unfair 
attack  upon  us,  should  obtrude  their  private  and  unauthorized 
judgment  upon  the  public,  as  if  they  were  delegated  to  such  a 
responsible  end.  What  Dr.  Pusey's  real  sentiments  may  be  on 
this  complex  question,  I  confess  my  utmost  reasoning  and  inquisi- 
torial powers  are  incapable  of  deciding  ;  but  so  far  I  have  under- 
stood him,  that  he  is  averse  to,  and  dissatisfied  with,  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  church  of  England,  as  contained  in  the  article 
on  that  head.     And  now  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

"  The  doctrine,  then  of  baptismal  regeneration  (rightly  understood)  may  have 
a  very  important  station  in  God's  scheme  of  salvation,  although  many  of  us  may 
not  understand  its  relation  to  the  rest,  and  those  who  do  not  believe  it  cannot 
understand  it.  For  this  is  the  method  of  God's  teaching  throughout — '  First 
believe,  and  then  you  shall  understand.'  And  this  may  be  said,  in  Christian 
warning,  against  those  hard  words  in  which  Christians  sometimes  allow  them- 
selves; as  *  the  deadening  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration;'  language  which 
can  only  serve  to  darken  the  truth  to  those  who  use  it,  and  which  is  by  so  much 
the  more  dangerous,  since  all  Christians  believe  that  regeneration  sometimes  ac- 
companies baptism  ;  and  since  baptismal  regeneration  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  church  of  Christ  in  its  holiest  ages,  and  our  own  reformers  (to  whom, 
on  other  points,  men  are  wont  to  appeal  as  having  been  highly  gifted  with  God's 
Holy  Spirit,)  retained  this  doctrine,  a  private  Christian  ought  not  to  feel  so  con- 
fident in  his  own  judgment  as  to  denounce,  in  terms  so  unmeasured,  what  may, 
after  all,  be  the  teaching  of  God  ;  '  lest  haply  he  be  found  to  fight  against  God.'  " 
— Tract  on  Baptism,  pp.  3,  4. 

"  First,  then,  I  would  remark  on  tlie  fact,  that  whereas,  confessedly,  regenera- 
tion is  in  scripture  connected  with  baptism,  it  nowhere  is  disconnected  from  it. 
Baptism  is  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  our  spiritual  birth,  as  no  otlier  cause  is, 
save  God  :  we  are  not  said,  namely,  to  be  regenerated  by  faith,  or  love,  or  prayer, 
or  any  grace  which  God  worketh  in  us,  but  to  be  '  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit' 
in  contrast  to  our  birth  o/'the  flesh  ;  to  be  saved  by  the  washing  of  the  regenera- 
tion, or  the  new  birth,  in  like  manner  as  we  are  said  to  be  born  o/God,  or  of  in- 
corruptible seed.     Other  causes  are,   indeed,  mentioned  as  connected  with  our 
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new  liiilli,  or  ratlier  that  one  compieliensive  cause,  the  whole  dispensation  of 
mercy  in  the  gospel,  as,  '  born  (>/"seed  incorruptible  through  the  word  of  God, 
wiiich  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,'  '  in  Jesus  Christ  have  I  begotten  you  through 
the  'gospel,'  '  of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of  trutli ;'  but  no  other  in- 
strument is  spoken  of  as  having  the  same  relation  to  our  heavenly  birth  as  this  of 
water." — Tract  on  Baptism,  p.  12. 

"  There  is  no  liint  that  regeneration  can  be  obtained  in  any  way  but  by  bap- 
tism, or  if  totally  lost,  could  be  restored." — Ibid.,  p.  14. 

"  The  very  error  of  the  Novatians,  that  none  who  fell  away  after  baptism  could 
be  renewed  to  repentance,  will  approach  nearer  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  than 
the  supposition  that  persons  could  be  admitted  as  dead  members  into  Christ,  and 
then  afterwards,  for  tiie  first  time,  quickened.  Our  life  is,  throu.^liout,  repre- 
sented as  commencing,  when  we  are  by  baptism  made  members  of  Christ  and 
children  of  ( Jod  ;  that  life  may,  tiirough  our  negligence,  afterwards  decay,  or  be 
choked,  or  smothered,  or  well  nigh  extinguished,  and  by  God's  mercy  again  be 
renewed  and  refreshed:  but  a  commencement  of  spiritual  life  after  baptism,  a 
death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  at  any  other  period  than  thai 
one  first  introduction  into  God's  covenant,  is  as  little  consonant  with  the  general 
representations  of  holy  scripture  as  a  commencement  of  physical  life  long  after 
our  natural  birth  is  with  the  order  of  his  providence." — Ibid. 

"  To  this  end  he  reminds  them  that  they  needed  nothing  out  of  Christ;  for 
they  hud  been  filled  with  him,  who  fiUeth  all  in  all,  the  Head  of  all  rule  and  all 
power  ;  therefore  they  needed  no  other  power,  but  only  his, — they  had  received 
the  true  circumcision,  and  so  could  require  no  other ;  they  had  been  disencum- 
bered of  the  sinful  mass  with  which  they  were  naturally  encumbered,  'the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,' by  the  circumcision  which  Christ  bestowed:  their  old 
man  had  been  buried  with  hitn  in  baptism  ;  they  had  been  raised  with  him  (as 
they  ascended  out  of  the  water)  by  a  power  as  mighty  as  that  which  raised  him 
from  the  dead  :  all  their  old  sins  had  been  forgiven,  and  they  themselves  re-born 
from  the  dead,  and  been  made  partakers  of  the  life  of  Christ,  '  quickened  with 
him  ;'  the  powers  of  darkness  had  been  spoiled  of  their  authority  over  them,  and 
exhibited  as  captives,  and  dethroned.  All  these  things  had  been  bestowed  uj)on 
them  by  baptism  ;  the  mercies  of  God  had  been  there  appropriated  to  them  ;  sins 
blotted  out ;  their  sinful  nature  dead,  buried  in  Christ's  tomb :  death  changed 
into  life:  and  therefore,  as  they  had  no  need,  so  neither  were  they  to  make  void 
these  gifts  by  trusting  in  any  other  ordinances,  or  looking  to  any  other  Mediator." 
— Ibid.,  p.  32. 

"  But  it  were  the  very  error  of  the  rationalists  to  suppose  that  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  when  he  took  the  words  used  in  Jewish  tlieology,  and  employed  them  to 
express  Christian  truth,  conveyed  nothing  more  by  them  than  they  would  have 
mebnt  in  the  mouth  of  any  ordinary  Jew;  and  did  not  rather,  when  receiving 
them  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  stamp  them  anew,  and  impress  upon  them 
His  own  living  image.  Since,  namely,  baj)tism  is  not  a  mere  initiatory  rite,  but 
is  an  appointed  means  for  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  language  must  in  some 
respect  be  conformed  to  our  higher  privileges ;  and,  instead  of  the  covenant  being 
said  to  be  sealed  to  us,  we  are  declared  to  be  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  since 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  then  first  pledged  and  imparted  to  us,  and  the  earnest  then 
given  us  is  a  pledge,  that  unless  we  wilfully  break  off  the  seal,  we  shall  be  carried 
on  to  eternal  life,  with  larger  instalments  of  our  promised  possession,  until  '  the 
possession,  purchased'  for  us  by  Christ's  precious  bloodshedding,  shall  be  fully 
bestowed  upon  us,  and  God's  pledge  be  altogether  '  redeemed.'  " — Ibid.,  p.  37. 
"  We  admit,  however,  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament ;  and  if  so,  it  must  convey 
the  grace  annexed  to  it,  whenever  no  obstacle  is  placed  in  its  way  by  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  the  recipient.  For  this  has  been  the  notion  of  the  wiiole  Christian 
church,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  bare  signs,  but  do  convey  that  also  which 
they  signify.  Since,  then,  infants  are  incapable  of  opposing  any  obstacle,  we 
must  believe  that  the  grace  of  baptism,  '  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness,'  is  hereby  conferred   upon  all  who  are  brought   to  be  engrafted 
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DR.  PUSEY  S  THEORY. 

1.  "  All  Christians  believe  that  re- 
generation sometimes  accompanies  bap- 
tism." 


into  their  Saviour  by  baptism.  For  the  question  is  not,  whether  infant  baptism 
be  '  hiost  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ,'  but  (it  being  allowed  so  to  be) 
whether  the  full  privileges  of  baptism  be  thereby  conveyed  to  all  who  are  brought 
to  Christ  in  it,  or  whether  some  receive  the  reality,  others  the  empty  sign  only  ?" 
—Ibid.,  pp.  83,  84. 

■J  HE    AUTfCLE    ON     BAPTISM, 

1.  The  church  of  England,  in  her 
comment  upon  the  subject  of  baptism, 
in  the  above  article,  does  not  believe 
that  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  ac- 
companies baptism  in  unxj  adult  reci- 
pient, inasmuch  as  she  looks  upon 
them,  before  she  admits  them  to  that 
privilege,  as  already  partakers  of  faith 
and  grace,  which  can  never  exist  in 
any  that  are  unregenerate,  or  not  born 
again,  of  which  she  positively  asserts 
they  are  increased  (not  given)  at  bap- 
tism. 

2.  The  Article  does  not  encourage 
the  notion  that  baptism  is  either  a 
source  or  a  cause  of  regeneration,  or 
new  birth. 

3.  No  Article  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land either  sanctions  the  fond  fancy 
that  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  can 
be  obtained  at  baptism,  much  less  that 
spiritual  life,  which  is  the  perfect  work 
of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  can  ever 
be  lost,  if  he  is  its  Author. 

4.  None  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
represent  any  such  thing. 


2.  "  Baptism  is  spoken  of  as  the 
SOURCE  of  our  spiritual  birth,  as  no 
other  CAUSE  is,  save  God." 

3.  "  There  is  no  hint  that  regenera- 
tion can  be  obtained  in  any  way  but 
by  baptism,  or  if  totally  lost,  could  be 
restored." 


4.  "  Our  life  is  represented  through- 
out as  commencing  when  we  are,  by 
baptism,  made  members  of  Christ  and 
children  of  God." 

5.  "All  these  things  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  baptism." 


6.  "  Baptism  is  not  a  mere  initiatory 
rite,  but  an  appointed  means  of  con- 
veying the  Holy  Spirit." 


5.  The  Article  on  baptism  represents 
them  in  a  very  different  light ;  viz.,  as 
being  visibly  signed  and  sealed  to  the 
baptized  person  (already  in  possession 
of  them)  at  their  admission  into  the 
visible  church. 

6.  The  Article  does  not  in  anywise 
encourage  such  an  idea ;  nothing  is  in- 
timated on  the  subject  of  conveying  the 
Spirit;  there  is,  however,  of  increasing 
faith  and  grace  in  those  who  worthily 
receive  the  same,  but  not  by  the  bap- 
tism itself,  but  by  virtue  of  prayer  to 
God. 

7.  "  Baptism  is  a  sacrament;  and  if         7.  The  Article  of  our  church  simply 
so,  must  convey  the  grace  annexed  to     affirms   that  grace   is    increased   at 
it,  whenever  no  obstacle  is  placed  in     baptism,  not  convey'ed  to  those  that 
its  way  by  the  unworthiuess  of  the  re-     worthily  receive  the  same, 
cipients." 

The  opinion  of  the  Fathers  on  baptism  : — 

"  St.  Augustine's  unhesitating   faith  : — '  Most  excellently,  (saith  he,  writing 
against   the   Pelagians,)  do  the   Punic  Christians  entitle  baptism  itself  no  other 
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tliiiii  salvation,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  no  other  than  life.' 
Whence,  except  from  an  old,  as  I  deem,  and  apostolical  Irddilion,  by  which'they 
hold  it  inserted  into  the  church  of  (lirist,  that,  without  baptism,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Lord's  table,  no  man  can  arrive,  either  at  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
salvation  and  life  eternal.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  what  scripture  testifies.  For 
what  do  they  who  entitle  baptism  salvation,  hold,  other  than  what  is  written,  *  He 
hath  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration;'  and  what  Peter  saith,  '  The  like 
figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  now  save  you  C  " — Tract  on  Baptism,  p.  21. 

"  The  Fathers,  certainly,  of  the  Cliristi;ni  church,  educated  in  holy  gratitude  for 
their  baptismal  privileges,  saw  herein,  not  tiie  death  only  to  sin,  which  we  were 
to  die,  but  tliat  also  which  in  Christ  we  had  died,  the  actual  weakening  of  our 
corrupt  projiensilies,  by  being  baptized  and  incorporated  into  Christ ;  not  the 
life  only  which  we  are  to  live,  but  the  life  which,  by  baptism,  was  infused  in  us, 
and  which  as  many  of  us  as  are  now  '  walking  in  newness  of  life,' are  living  in 
Christ  by  virtue  of  that  life." — Ibid.,  p.  22. 

"  It  appears  also  a  great  charity  of  our  church,  that,  whereas  we  know  not 
when  the  seeds  of  evil  first  spring  up  in  a  child,  she  has  ordered  baptism  to  be 
administered  at  the  earliest  period  practicable,  that  so  the  spiritual  antidote  might 
be  infused  into  its  frame  before  the  latent  poison  of  inherited  corruption  should 
begin  to  work.  The  principle  that  children  are  regenerated  by  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  baptism,  because  they  put  no  bar  of  an  opposite  will,  is  laid  down 
in  the  broadest  way  by  St.  Augustine,  in  answer  to  an  African  bishop,  who  felt 
some  difficulty  how  the  sponsors  could  declare  so  positively  that '  the  child  brought 
to  baptism  believed  in  God,  and  the  rest,  whereas  it  had  no  knowledge  of  God, 
and  the  sponsors  or  parent  knew  not  whether  it  would  hereafter  believe  and  do 
these  things.'  '  The  little  one,  then,'  St.  Augustine  says,  *  although  he  have  not 
as  yet  that  faith  which  consists  in  the  will  of  the  believer,  is  made  a  faithful  one 
bi^  the  sacrament  of  faith  ilselj'.  For  as  he  is  answered  for  as  believing,  so  also 
he  is  called  faithful,  not  by  assenting  to  the  substance  thereof  by  his  mind,  but 
by  receiving  the  sacrament  of  that  substance  of  faith,'  "  &c.  &:c. — Ibid.,  pp.  84, 
85. 

It  is  neither  my  intention  nor  wish  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
views  held  by  the  Fathers ;  the  Anghcan  church  has  no  need  of 
any  stich  commentary  upon  her  Articles;  and  I  think  the  reader 
will  coincide  with  me,  that  their  opinion  and  Dr.  Pusey's  are 
more  agreeable  to  each  other  than  either  of  them  are  to  the  27th 
Article. 

The  learned  Professor,  in  his  eagerness  to  inake  his  own  views 
as  prominent  as  a  multiplicity  of  words,  and  quotations,  and  re- 
ferences, can  render  them,  seems  to  have  forgotten  altogether  that 
there  was  such  an  Article  in  existence  as  the  one  on  Baptism ;  but 
I  hope  next  time  he  writes  on  the  subject,  he  will  keep  it  before 
his  eye,  and  adhere  to  his  text.  As  I  carefully  and  painfully 
turned  over  page  after  page  of  his  laborious  work,  with  the  27th 
Article  before  me,  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  mentally, 
"  What  possible  connexion  can  these  have  with  each  other  !  Dr. 
Pusey  has  never  subscribed  his  hand  to  this  !  if  so,  certainly  he 
has  not  scanned  its  grammatical  features  through  the  same  in- 
tellectual lens  as  myself ! "  For,  if  my  reasoning  powers  are 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  text  itself,  and  the  com- 
mentary thus  supplied  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  witnessing  Fatjpers, 
I  should  pronounce  them  to  be  as  far  removed  from  each  other 
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as  it  is  possible.  And  as  Dr.  P.,  indeed,  seems  to  be  very  de- 
sirous to  represent  the  views  of  those  who  interpret  the  Article  in 
its  usual  and  literal  acceptation  as  Rationalists,  I  hope,  if  the  So- 
ciety should  issue  another  edition  of  his  Tracts  on  Holy  Baptism, 
he  will  draw  out  a  clear  definition  of  what  an  Irrationalist  is ;  for 
truly  it  may  be  said,  if  I  am  classified  among  the  Rationalistic  stu- 
dents of  Theology,  he  aspires  to,  and  must  be  permitted  to  occupy, 
a  seat  among  the  Irrationalistic  Doctors  in  Divinity. 

The  religion  of  our  crucified  Redeemer  is  not  contrary  to  en- 
lightened reason,  though  far  beyond  its  highest  powers  fully  to 
comprehend,  in  its  height,  its  breadth,  its  depth,  or  unsearchable 
riches  ;  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church  of  England 
were  framed  by  a  body  of  reasonable  men,  who  designed  them 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  branch  of  the  visible  church,  whose 
members  were  supposed  to  enjoy  a  free  and  full  exercise  of  their 
mental  and  perceptive  faculties. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Pusey  are  equally  irrational  on  a  subject  ra- 
tionally set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  Article  ;  I  mean,  Sin  after  Bap- 
tism.    I  will  lay  now  before  my  readers  a  few  extracts :  — 

"  The  Fathers  urge  the  difficulty  of  the  cure  of  sin  after  baptism,  at  the  same 
time  that  tliey  urge  men  to  seek  it :  they  set  side  by  side  the  possibility  and  the 
pains  of  repentance  :  they  urge  against  the  Novatian  heretic,  that  there  is  still 
'  mercy  with  God,  that  he  may  be  feared :'  they  urge  this  truth  against  their  own 
fears,  and  the  insinuations  of  the  evil  one,  who  would  suggest  hard  and  despond- 
ing thoughts  of  God,  in  order  to  keep  in  his  chain  those  more  energetic  spirits, 
who  feel  the  greatness  of  their  fall,  and  would  undergo  any  pains  whereby  they 
might  be  restored ;  but  the  ancient  church  consulted  at  the  same  time  for  that 
more  relaxed  and  listless  sort,  (of  whom  the  greater  part  of  mankind  consist,)  who 
would  make  the  incurring  of  eternal  damnation  the  breaking  of  covenant  with 
God,  the  forfeiture  of  his  Spirit,  the  profanation  of  his  temple  (ourselves)  a  light 
thing,  and  easy  to  be  repaired.  Therefore,  while  they  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
God's  mercy,  they  concealed  not  the  greatness  of  man's  sin,  in  again  defiling 
what  God  had  anew  hallowed:  they  concealed  not  t/iat  such  a  fall  was  worse 
than  Adam's,  since  it  was  a  fall  from  a  higher  state,  and  in  despite  of  greater  aids  : 
tliat  tJiough  God's  mercy  was  ever  open,  yet  it  required  more  enduring  pains, 
more  abiding  self-discipline,  more  continued  sorrow,  again  to  become  capable  of 
that  mercyT — Tract  on  Baptism,  p.  57. 

"  It  behoves  us  much  to  ascertain,  by  patient,  teachable  study  of  that  word 
with  prayer,  whether  it  be  riglit  to  make  the  way  of  repentance  so  easy  to  those 
who,  after  baptism,  have  turned  away  from  God  :  whether  we  have  any  right  at 
once  to  appropriate  to  them  the  gracious  words  with  which  our  Saviour  invited 
those  who  had  never  known  him,  and  so  had  never  forsaken  him,  and  with  which, 
through  his  church,  he  still  invites  his  true  disciples  to  the  participation  of  his 
own  most  blessed  body  and  blood — '  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden ;'  whether,  having  no  fresh  '  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins' '  to 
offer,  no  means  of  reneiving  them  to  repentance,'  we  have  any  right  to  apply  to 
them  the  words  which  the  apostles  used  in  inviting  men  for  the  first  time  into  the 
ark  of  Christ;  whether  we  are  not  thereby  making  broad  the  narrow  way  of  life, 
and  preaching  '  peace,  peace,  where  {in  this  u-ai/,  at  least)  there  is  no  peace.'  " 
—Ibid.,  p.  207. 

"  The  fountain  has  been  indeed  opened  to  wash  away  sin  and  uncleanness,  but 
we  dare  not  promise  men  a  second  time  the  same  easy  access  to  it  which  they 
once  had  :  that  way  is  open  but  once :  it  were  to  abuse  the  power  of  the  keys  en- 
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nusleil  to  us,  again  to  pretend  to  admit  them  thus;  tww  there  remains  only  the 
'  Iniptisin  of  tears,'  a  baptism  obliiiied,  as  the  same  Fatliers  said,  with  much  fast- 
iiiU,  and  with  many  prayers." — Tract  on  IJaptism,  p.  59. 

"  There  are,  tlien,  these  limitations  in  scripture,  or  derived  from  it  by  the  Fa- 
thers, to  this  second  birth  fl/?c;"  baptism.  That  it  is  one  of  suffering,  whereas  the 
tbrmer  birth,  by  baptism,  was  one  of  joy  and  ease;  that  it  is  less  complete  than 
the  former,  and  is  a  slower  and  more  toilsome  process,  (the  slowness  is  spoken  of 
by  St.  Paul,  '  my  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you  ;)  that  it  is  a  second  regeneration,  ('  of  whom  I  travail  «^'«i«,') — 
not  differing  from  the  preceding,  as  if  the  regeneration  of  Christ's  ordinance  were 
a  change  of  slate,  the  regeneration  of  repentance  a  change  of  nature  ;  that,  out- 
ward in  the  flesh;  this,  inward  in  the  spirit:  Ciod  forbid  that  we  should  so  speak 
of  Christ's  ordinances! — but  tliat  it  is  a  sort  of  restoration  of  tliat  life,  given  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  given,  by  virtue  of  that  ordinance  ;  a  restoration  of'  a  certain 
portion  of  their  baptismal  health.  It  is  not  '  the  new  birth'  simply,  that  is  bap- 
tism ;  but  it  is  a  revival,  in  a  measure,  of  that  life ;  to  be  received  gratefully,  as 
a  renewal  of  a  portion  of  that  former  gift ;  to  be  exulted  in,  because  it  is  life  ;  but 
to  be  recei\ed  and  guarded  with  trembling,  because  it  is  the  renewal  of  what  had 
been  forfeited  ;  not  to  be  boasted  of,  because  it  is  but  the  fragment  of  an  inherit- 
ance '  wasted  in  riotous  living.'  Lastly,  it  is  bestowed  through  the  ministry  of  the 
church.     '  Little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  again.'  " — Ibid.,  p.  72. 

I  shall  make  no  coniinent  upon  the  above,  but  leave  them  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  Article  on  the  same  subject,  which  cer- 
tainly uses  all  conceivable  tenderness  towards  those  of  her  com- 
munion who  have  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism  ;  not  denying  the 
place  of  repentance  to  them,  or  regarding  them  with  any  other 
feelings  except  the  same  tender  afiection  which  we  all  must 
entertain  to  any  mei^ibcr  of  our  own  family  or  household  that  has 
fallen  into  disgrace.  Surely  the  mystic  yearnings  of  a  tender 
mothers  heart  caimot  be  altogether  suppressed  by  the  most  un- 
kind and  rebellious  conduct  of  any  of  her  children,  in  giving 
birth  to  whom  she  has  endured  great  pains  and  perils.  For  as 
long  as  the  sympathetic  strings  of  a  kindred  instrument  remain 
unsnapped  asunder,  they  must  vibrate  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  respective  harmonies.  A  parent  may  impose  a  penalty 
upon  the  offending  member  of  the  family,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest  of  the  establishment,  but  not  with  the  slightest  expectation 
of  making  that  tie  perfect  which  had  never  been  dissolved ;  no 
power  on  earth  can  dissolve  the  tie  of  relationship  that  nature  lays 
claim  to.  And  if  nature — fallen,  unregenerate  nature — teach  a 
lesson  like  this,  what  ought  grace  to  do  i  Surely,  if  we  set  up  a 
standard  of  pains  and  penalties  for  the  restoring  of  our  weaker 
brethren  to  our  visible  Hock,  the  very  heathen  will  rise  up  and 
condenm  us  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Did  Dr.  Pusey  ever  read 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?  if  not,  I  think  he  would  do  well 
to  weigh  its  meaning,  and  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  Article  of 
his  church  ;  and  if  he  does,  I  am  sure  that,  when  he  admits  that  our 
heavenly  Father  is  ty})ified  under  the  emblem  therein  displayed, 
he  will  also  admit  that  our  own  Article  on  the  same  subject,  tole- 
rant as  it  is,  has  just  the  same  reference  to  that  parable  as  the 
least  of  the  works  of  a  superintending  Providence  has  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  most  perfect  display  of  man's  mechanical  powers  ; 
there  is  a  fulness  and  a  frankness  of  forgiveness  embodied  in  that 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  heavenly-minded  Peacemaker  that  is 
unfathomable ;  any  enlargement  upon  the  behaviour  and  the 
language  of  the  father  in  the  parable,  only  weakens  its  force,  and 
mars  the  perfection  of  its  imagery  : — ■ 

"  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compas- 
sion, and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  And  the  son  said  unto  him. 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants.  Bring  forth  the  best 
robe,  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand  and  shoes  on  his  feet :  And 
bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry:  For  this 
my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found." — Luke,  xv. 
20—24. 

I  am  not  surprised,  even  at  this  stage  of  our  spiritual  eclipse, 
when  the  doctrines,  the  opinions,  and  persons  of  men,  in  all  their 
earthy  fulness,  are  permitted  to  pass  between  the  bright  and  lovely 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  paler  surface  of  the  silvery 
Moon,  an  emblem  of  the  visible  church  of  the  first-born,  that 
an  universal  and  simultaneous  burst  of  astonishment,  horror,  and 
perplexity,  should  have  pervaded  this  University,  when  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  preached  before  them  on  this  same  subject; 
and  if  those  of  his  congregation  who  had  the  power  of  bringing 
him  before  a  tribunal  to  decide  on  the  subject  of  heresy  have  neg- 
lected their  opportunity,  they,  at  least,  have  no  reasonable  grounds 
for  complaining  of  the  learned  Professor's  erroneous  views.  Much 
as  I  am  opposed  to  his  views  as  a  theologian,  I  give  him  the  credit 
I  feel  he  deserves,  and  I  am  bound  to  pay  him,  as  a  man,  both 
straightforward  in  his  character,  and  a  sincere  advocate  of  his 
peculiar  notions :  much  do  I  regret  that  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  classing  him  at  all  amongst  such  a  dishonest  confederacy  as 
that  he  has  fallen  into  in  that  pamphleteering  academy,  of  which 
be  is  the  only  student  whose  name  is  fairly  before  the  public. 

TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES THIRD   VOL. 

In  selecting  some  fragments  from  the  third  volume  of  this  singular 
miscellany,  I  felt  quite  relieved  in  my  mind  by  finding  that  it  was 
made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  extracts  from  various  writers  who 
seem  to  favour  the  views  of  the  party  that  issue  them.  I  rejoice 
in  this  discovery,  on  my  own  account,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
as  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  perusing  them.  Such  selections, 
it  is  obvious,  are  made  by  persons  upon  whose  judgment  it  is 
impossible  to  place  any  reliance;  the  specimens  of  their  own 
compositions  are  so  mystical  and  opposed  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  plain  common-sense,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  would 
either  approve  of,  or  select,  what  would  be  profitable  to  an  en- 
lightened and  reasonable  Christian. 
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Besides,  in  their  translations  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers, 
liow  are  we  to  judge  of  their  being  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
learned  languages  to  undertake  such  a  task.  Dr.  Pusey,  indeed, 
is,  according  to  the  decision  of  our  classical  examiners,  placed 
high  upon  the  list  of  honours;  but  with  respect  to  his  coadjutor, 
if,  indeed,  he  be  the  editor  of  these  tracts,  we  have  no  such  evi- 
dence to  depend  upon,  as  he  does  not  appear  very  high  upon  the 
list  of  those  that  distinguished  themselves  in  classical  attainments. 

I  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  something  about  them 
of  a  more  definite  nature  than  that  they  are  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  I  will,  however,  give  a  few  extracts  from  those 
papers  that  appear  to  be  the  original  compositions  of  some  of  the 
contributors. 

The  advertisement  to  their  third  volume  is  rather  remarkable, 
exemplifying  the  truth  of  their  title,  when  they  called  their  pub- 
lications "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  I  mean,  that  they  change 
with  the  times.  These  Tracts  were  supported  at  first  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  admirers  of  the  Oriel  school  of  theology. 
They  did  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  circulate  freely  till  they 
changed  their  tactics.  Either  the  public  did  not  much  admire 
their  original  writings,  or  else  the  remarks  made  by  the  periodicals 
of  the  day,  and  other  anonymous  writers,  brought  them  into  notice ; 
and  they  were  then  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  treasurer  of  the  society 
was  enabled  to  refund  all  the  money  advanced  for  its  publication, 
by  such  as  assisted  them  in  their  pecuniary  difficulties. 

*'  Advertisement. — The  present  volume  \vill  be  found  to  pei-severe  in  the 
cliange  of  plan  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  the  substitution  of  tracts 
of  considerable  extent  of  subject  for  tlie  short  and  incomplete  papers  with  which 
the  publication  commenced.  The  reason  of  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  tiie 
altered  circumstances  under  whicli  they  now  make  tlieir  appearance.  NN  hen  the 
series  began,  the  prospects  of  catholic  truth  were  especially  gloomy,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  irreligious  principles  and  false  doctrines,  which  had  hitherto  been 
avowed  only  i"  tlie  closet  or  on  paper,  had  just  been  admitted  into  public  mea- 
sures on  a  large  scale,  with  tiie  probability  of  that  admission  becoming  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future." 

The  next  extract  is  not  very  much  in  accordance  with  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  persons  who  profess  to  be  subject  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  pray  for  those  that  are  in  authority,  and 
speak  no  evil  of  dignities. 

"  Against  Romanism. — We  cannot  claim  to  direct  the  faith  of  others,  we 
cannot  check  the  progress  of  what  we  account  error,  we  cannot  be  secure  (liumaidy 
speaking)  against  the  weakness  of  our  own  hearts  some  future  day,  unless  wc 
have  learned  to  analyze  and  to  state  formally  our  own  reasons  for  believing  what 
we  do  believe,  and  tlius  have  fixed  our  creed  in  our  memories  and  our  judgments. 
This  is  the  especial  duty  of  Christian  ministers,  who,  as  St.  Paul,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  must  be  ready  to  dispute,  whether  with  Jews  or  Greeks.  Tiiat  we 
are  at  present  very  ill  practised  in  this  branch  of  our  duty  (a  point  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  prove)  is  owing  in  a  very  great  measure  to  the  juotection  and  favour 
which  have  long  been  extended  to  the  English  clergy  by  the  state.     Statesmen 
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have  felt  that  it  was  their  interest  to  maintain  a  church,  which,  absorbuig  into 
itself  a  great  portion  of  tiie  religious  feeling  of  the  country,  sobers  and  cliastens 
what  it  has  so  attracted,  and  suppresses  by  its  weight  the  intractable  elements 
which  it  cannot  persuade ;  and  while  preventing  the  political  mischief  resulting, 
whether  from  fanaticism  or  pride,  is  altogether  free  from  those  formidable  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  ecclesiastical  genius  of  Rome.  Thus  the  clergy  have  been 
in  that  peaceful  condition  in  which  the  civil  magistrate  supersedes  tiie  necessity 
of  struggling  for  life  and  ascendancy ;  and  amid  their  privileges  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  should  have  grown  secure,  and  have  neglected  to  inform  themselves  on 
subjects  on  which  they  were  not  called  to  dispute." — (No.  71,  p.  1.) 

I  do  not  see  how  the  state  can  in  any  way  prevent  the  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  becoming  acquainted  with  his  duty. 
And  if  statesmen  are  not  influenced  by  Christian  principles  in 
their  pubhc  measures,  I  think  the  blame  rests  rather  with  our- 
selves, because  we  neglect  the  opportunities  of  teaching  every 
man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

I  shall  add  a  few  more  extracts,  but  refrain  from  commenting 
upon  them,  but  leave  them  to  the  reader's  own  private  meditations. 

The  claim  the  pope  has  to  the  deference  of  the  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church : — 

"  Either  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  really  a  claim  upon  our  deference,  or  he  has 
not;  so  it  will  be  urged;  and  our  safe  argument  at  the  present  day  will  lie  in 
waiving  the  question  altogether,  and  saying  that,  even  if  he  has,  according  to  the 
primitive  rule,  ever  so  much  authority,  (and  that  he  has  some,  e.  g.,  a  precedence 
over  other  bisliops,  need  not  be  denied,)  that  it  is  in  matter  of  fact  altogether  sus- 
pended, and  under  abeyance,  while  he  upholds  a  corrupt  system  against  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  protest." — (No.  71,  p.  8.) 

N.B.  The  above  follows  that  affectionate  appeal  of  Dr.  Pusey 
to  the  author  of  the  Pope's  Letter. 

The  next  extract  shews  that  they  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  own  creed  and  articles. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  omissions,  such  as  they  are,  or  ratlier  obscurities  of 
Anglican  doctrine,  may  be  supplied  for  tlie  most  part  by  each  of  us  for  himself, 
and  thus  do  not  interfere  with  the  perfect  development  of  the  Christian  temper 
in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  which  is  the  charge  fairly  adducible  against  Ro- 
manism. Such,  for  instance,  is  the  phraseology  used  in  speaking  of  the  holy  eu- 
charist,  which  though  on  the  whole  protected  safe  through  a  dangerous  time  by 
the  cautious  Ridley,  yet  in  one  or  two  places  was  clouded  by  the  interpolations  of 
Bucer,  tlu'ough  an  anxiety  to  unite  all  the  reformed  cliurches  under  episcopal 
government  against  Rome.  And  such  is  the  omission  of  any  direct  safeguard  in 
tlie  articles,  against  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession."  Qi.  32.) 


CHAPTER    VI. 


"  The  voice  saiil.  Cry.  And  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is  pfrfuw,  and  all  the  gooclli- 
ness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field  :  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  ;  l)erausc 
tlie  spirit  of  the  Lord  Idinveth  ii|><m  it  :  surely  the  ])cople  is  gnuss.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth ;  Imt  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.  O  Zioii,  that  hringest 
giKxl  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain  ;  ()  Jerusalem,  that  hringest  good 
tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength  :  lift  it  n]),  he  not  afraid  ;  say  unto  the  cities  of 
.ludah.  Rehdlrl  voiir  f ioii !  IWiold,  the  Lord  (jod  %vill  come  with  strong  hand,  and  his 
nrni  shall  rule  foi-  him  :  Behold,  his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.  He 
shall  feed  his  floek  like  a  shepherd  :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young." — Isaiah,  xl.  G — II. 


The  next  person  I  am  permitted  to  confront,  whose  name  is 
before  the  public,  is  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  Oxford.  In 
naming  this  party,  I  am  doing  great  violence  to  my  own  private 
and  personal  feelings  ;  because  he  is  not,  like  his  fellow- labourer, 
known  merely  by  name,  but  has  for  some  years  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  me  ;  and  the  time  once  was,  when  he  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  accept  my  proffered  services  in  tending  his  little  flock 
at  Littlemore,  (during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1831,)  when  they 
were  without  any  pastor  able  to  aflbrd  them  those  attentions 
they  stood  in  need  of.  With  his  family,  also,  resident  in  the 
same  village  with  my  own  relatives,  I  had  been  on  friendly  and 
even  intimate  terms,  and  for  whom  I  entertain  the  greatest  re- 
spect. All  personal  considerations,  however,  must  be  laid  aside 
when  the  ])ublic  good  demands  a  sacrifice.  I  cannot  presume 
to  associate  his  name  with  that  assortment  of  tracts  upon  no 
better  authority  than  that  of  a  public  rumour,  or  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  to  my  own  mind  by  a  perusal  of  many  of 
those  writings.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  give  his  name  and  pro])er 
titles  to  the  public  along  with  such  tracts  as  he  may  have 
edited  or  composed,  I  have  no  other  alternative  left  than  a  careful 
perusal  of  his  published  sermons.  It  is  the  only  method  by  which 
1  can  lay  before  the  public,  who  are  ignorant  of  their  pernicious 
tendency,  how  much  error  and  perversion  of  scriptural  truth  is 
mixed  up  in  his  authenticated  writings.  The  metaphysical  and 
subtle  reasoning  displayed  throughout  these  volumes  "well  nigh 
astounds  me,  producing  a  conviction  upon  my  mind  that  the  an- 
tagonist I  have  to  deal  with  is  of  a  description  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  The  delineation  he  affords  his  readers  of  men,  man- 
ners, and  passing  events,  are,  in  many  respects,  most  exquisitely 
wrought  out,  and  cannot  fail  of  fascinating  the  youthful  imagina- 
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tion,  and  afford,  likewise,  no  ordinary  gratification  to  the  students 
of  that  intellectual  school  of  theology  so  fashionable  in  the  present 
age.  If  the  poison  they  contain  had  not  been  most  deadly  and 
delusive,  it  would  have  been  a  most  hazardous  and  presump- 
tuous undertaking  to  attempt  any  censure  of  them  at  all. 

I  shall  select  only  a  few  extracts,  and  begin  with  the  first  that 
suits  my  purpose :  but  I  have  not  to  travel  far  through  the  first 
volume  without  finding  one;  and  though  to  some  it  may  seem  ill- 
chosen,  as  involving  a  metaphysical  discussion,  I  will  not  shrink 
from  it :  error  has  ever  crept  into  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  by 
means  of  this  weasel  of  the  corrupt  intellect. 

"1.  If  a  certain  character  of  mind,  a  certain  state  of  the  heart  and  affections, 
be  necessary  for  entering  heaven,  our  actions  will  avail  for  our  salvation,  chiefly  as 
they  tend  to  produce  or  evidence  this  frame  of  mind.  Good  works  (as  tliey  are 
called)  are  required,  not  as  if  they  had  anything  of  merit  in  them,  not  as  if  they 
could  of  themselves  turn  away  God's  anger  for  our  sins,  or  purchase  heaven  for 
us,  but  because  they  are  the  means,  under  God's  grace,  of  strengthening  and  show- 
ing forth  that  holy  principle  which  God  implants  in  the  heart,  and  without  which 
(as  the  text  tells  us)  we  cannot  see  Him.  The  more  numerous  are  our  acts  of 
charity,  self-denial,  and  forbearance,  of  course  the  more  will  our  minds  be  schooled 
into  a  charitable,  self-denying,  and  forbearing  temper.  The  more  frequent  are 
our  prayers,  the  more  humble,  patient,  and  religious  are  our  daily  deeds,  this 
communion  with  God,  these  holy  works,  will  be  the  means  of  making  our  hearts 
holy,  and  of  preparing  us  for  the  future  presence  of  God.  Outward  acts,  done  on 
principle,  create  inward  habits,  I  repeat,  the  separate  acts  of  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  good  works,  as  they  are  called,  are  of  service  to  us,  as  gradually 
severing  us  from  this  world  of  sense,  and  impressing  our  hearts  with  a  heavenly 
character. 

"  It  is  plain,  then,  what  works  are  not  of  service  to  our  salvation  ;— all  those 
which  either  have  no  effect  upon  the  heart  to  change  it ." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  10.) 

I  insert  the  whole  of  the  page,  lest  any  insinuation  be  made 
that  the  extracts  are  garbled,  and  that  the  reader  may  coincide 
with  me  in  the  difficulty  there  is  of  comprehending  exactly  what 
the  writer's  meaning  is,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  he  was  making  an 
attempt  to  engraft  Christianity  upon  the  stock  of  heathenism.  It 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  that  which  I  had  carefully  studied,  many 
years  ago,  whilst  in  college — I  mean  the  Ethics  or  Morality  of 
Aristotle.  Now  I  admit,  without  hesitation,  my  intellectual 
powers  are  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  the  reasoning 
and  perfect  system  of  the  heathen  philosopher  ;  but  I  confess  my 
mind  shrinks  with  astonishment  when  making  an  effort  to  grasp 
the  ethics  of  this  selected  page:  it  is  neither  the  ethics  of  Aristotle 
nor  Jesus  Christ,  but  a  kind  of  admixture  of  both  : — 

**  Our  actions  will  avail  for  our  salvation,  cliiefiy  as  they  tend  to 
jrrodace  or  evidence  this  frame  of  mind.,  ^t. 

"  These  holy  icorks  ivill  he  the  means  of  making  our  hearts  holy, 
and  of  preparing  us  for  the  presence  of  God.  Outicard  acts,  done  on 
principle,  create  imvard  habits. 

"  Good  loorks  are  of  service  to  us  *  *  *  as  impressing  our 
hearts  with  a  heavenly  character.'^ 
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To  say  the  least  of  these  extracts,  they  are  very  mctophysical 
fin<l  amhi<:^uous  ;  and  when  the  subject  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion hy  Faith  only  is  so  plainly  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  Article  of  our  church  on  that  head,  any  metaphysical  reason- 
ing is  very  dangerous.  But  I  think  the  most  simple  mind,  if  it 
can  form  an  opinion  of  the  intention  of  words  to  convey  the  ideas 
of  those  who  use  them,  must  infer  that  the  writer  supposes  that 
good  works,  or  our  actions  avail,  (in  some  way  or  other,)  for  our 
salvation.  Now,  our  Article  on  this  head  is  very  explicit;  (I  dare 
not  go  to  Scrij)ture  alone  for  proofs,  as  I  may  expect  to  have  the 
Fathers  brought  against  me  as  more  capable  of  deciding  on  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  than  myself,  an  obscure  individual;  there- 
fore I  apj)eal  to  the  authorized  documents  of  our  apostolical 
church;)  our  11th  Article  compares  the  faith  of  each  individual 
to  a  tree,  and  the  works  to  the  fruit,  and  I  cannot  discover  by 
what  effort  of  the  intellectual  faculties  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Article  can  be  so  distorted  as  to  convey  an  idea  that  the  fruit 
makes  the  tree  good,  or  in  any  way  benefits  the  tree,  except  by 
shewing  that  it  is  good,  and  making  manifest  to  what  species  it 
belongs.  It  is  an  insidious  attack  upon  this  Article.  In  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  gentiles  we  may  easily  conceive  the  pro- 
position of  actions  at  length  producing  principles,  because  they 
<lid  not  admit  the  main-spring  of  all  goodness — viz.,  faith  working 
by  love.  Humility,  which  is  the  matron  virtue,  the  essence  of 
all  that  is  lovely  in  the  code  of  scriptural  morality,  had  no  exist- 
ence among  them  even  by  name  ;  consequently,  the  higher  their 
actions  were  in  the  estimation  of  man,  the  greater  pride  did  they 
engender  in  the  human  heart,  being  nought  but  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  all  such  actions  have  the 
nature  of  sin. 

There  is  seen  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  heathen  Aristotle 
a  beautiful  consistency,  without  any  of  the  half-and-half  work  of 
his  duml>  idol  gods.  He  ascribes  the  whole  to  man's  eflbrts  and 
innate  powers,  and  gives  no  glory  to  his  gods  many  and  lords 
many.  This  theory  of  the  eifect  of  man's  unassisted  actions  upon 
his  moral  nature  is  too  unecpiivocal  to  admit  of  any  metaphysical 
reasoning  on  the  subject.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Virtue  being  twofold,  intellectual  and  moral,  tlie  former  is  produced  and  iu- 
crcased  chiefly  by  instruction,  and  therefore  requires  experience  and  time ;  tlie 
latter  is  acquired  by  repeated  acts  or  custom,  from  wiiich,  by  a  small  change,  its 
name  is  derived,  (i.  e.,  tlie  making  use  of  a  long  instead  of  a  short  vowel.)  None 
of  tlie  moral  virtues,  therefore,  are  implanted  ijy  nature ;  for  properties  given  by 
nature  cannot  be  taken  away  or  altered  by  custom  ;  thus  the  gravity  of  a  stone, 
which  naturally  carries  it  downward,  cannot  be  changed  into  levity,  which  would 
carry  it  upwards,  were  we  to  tlirow  it  in  that  direction  ten  thousand  times ;  and 
lire,  which  naturally  seeks  the  extremities,  cannot  be  brought  by  custom  to  have 
a  tendency  towards  tlie  centre;  nor,  in  a  word,  can  any  law  of  nature  be  altered 
by  custom.  The  moral  virtues,  therefore,  are  iieitlier  natural  nor  preternatural  ; 
we  are  born  with  capacities  for  acquiring  them,  but  they  can  only  be  acquired  by 
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our  own  exertions,  &c.  The  liabit  of  moral  virtue,  like  all  other  practical  arts, 
can  be  acquired  or  preserved  by  practice  only.  By  correctness,  or  the  contrary, 
in  our  transactions  with  mankind,  we  become  just  or  unjust ;  according  to  our 
behaviour  in  circumstances  of  danger,  our  characters  are  formed  to  courage  or 
cowardice;  and  in  proportion  as  we  indulge  or  restrain  the  excitements  to  anger 
and  pleasure,  we  become  adorned  with  the  habits  of  meekness  and  temperance,  or 
deformed  by  those  of  passionateness  and  profligacy.  In  one  word,  such  as  our 
actions  are,  such  will  our  habits  become.  Actions,  dierefore,  ought  to  be  most 
diligently  attended  to  ;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  small  moment  how  we  are  trained 
from  our  youth — much  depends  on  this,  or  rather  all." — Aristotle's  Ethics,  b.  ii., 
ciiap.  1.      Gillie  s  Translation. 

Newman's  sermons — vol.  ii. 

Another  extract  shews  a  want  of  clearness  on  a  very  important 
point  of  doctrine — one,  too,  that  has  ever  afforded  to  the  apostate 
church  of  Rome  an  immense  influence  over  the  feehngsand  affec- 
tions of  her  deluded  members — I  mean  an  attempt  to  raise  up  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  the  blessed  Jesus  above  the  rest  of  that  sex  to 
which  she  belonged,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Whether  the  writer  would  advocate  any  extraordinary  respect  to 
be  paid  to  her  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  is  very  clear,  that 
if  any  difference  should  be  made  between  Mary  of  Nazareth  and 
any  other  faithful  daughter  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  that  the  ex- 
tent, the  value,  the  nature  of  that  atonement  which  is  made  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  his  mediation,  is  essentially  affected.  We 
will  suppose  her  to  be  the  very  best  of  woman-kind,  she  is  even 
then  but  an  unprofitable  servant;  and  being  descended  from 
Adam,  in  his  fallen  state,  she  could  not,  by  any  power  of  her  own, 
raise  herself  above  the  virgins  that  be  her  fellows. 

"  Our  Saviour  was  born  without  sin.  His  Mother,  the  Blessed  Virgin  INIary, 
need  have  made  no  ofiering,  as  requiring  no  purification.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  tliat  very  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  wliich  sanctified  the  whole  race  of  woman, 
and  turned  her  curse  into  a  blessing.  Nevertlieless,  as  Christ  himself  was  minded 
to  '  fulfil  all  righteousness,'  to  obey  alltheordinancesof  the  covenant  under  which 
lie  was  born,  so  in  like  mann,er  his  Motlier  Mary  submitted  to  the  law,  in  order 
to  do  it  reverence." — (Sermon  x.,  p.  120.*) 

In  reply  to  the  above,  I  boldly  assert  that  the  Virgin  Mother 
cTid  need  to  make  an  offering,  as  requiring  the  legal  'purification. 
The  law  under  which  she  was  born  herself  admitted  of  no 
alteration,  not  even  in  her  son's  case,  much  less  in  her  own,  the 
words  of  which  law  are  to  this  effect: — 

"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying.  If  a  woman  have  conceived  seed,  and  born  a  man  child,  then  she  shall 
be  unclean  seven  days;  according  to  the  days  of  the  separation  for  her  infirmity 
shall  she  be  unclean.  And  in  die  eighth  day  the  flesh  of'his  foreskin  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised. And  she  shall  then  continue  in  the  blood  of  her  purifying  three  and 
thirty  days:  she  shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary, 

*  She  is  designated,  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  (page  36,)  "  The  Motlier  of 
God."  "  He  came  into  this  world,  not  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  but  born  into 
it— horn  of  a  woman.  He,  tiic  Son  of  Mary,  and  she  (if  it  may  be  said)  the 
Motlier  of  God." 
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until  tlic  days  of  licr  purifying  be  fulfilled.  But  if  she  bear  a  maid  child,  then 
>li('  siiall  be  unclean  two  weeks,  as  in  her  separation  ;  and  she  shall  continue  in 
the  iilood  of  her  purifying  threescore  and  six  days.  And  when  the  days  of  her 
imrifying  are  fulfilled,  for  a  son,  or  for  a  daughter,  she  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the 
lirst  year  for  a  burni  offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtledove  for  a  sin  oflTering, 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto  the  priest;  who  shall 
oHer  it  before  the  Lord,  and  make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall  be  cleansed 
from  the  issue  of  her  blood.  This  is  the  law  for  her  that  hath  born  a  male  or  a 
Rmale.  And  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  bring  two  turtles, 
(ir  two  young  pigeons ;  the  one  for  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  sin 
offering :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  her,  and  she  shall  be 
clean." — (Leviticus,  chap.  12.) 

If  there  was  no  other  necessity  for  the  purification  than  God's 
appointment,  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  being. 
Tlic  keeping  of  the  words  of  the  law  of  her  God  was  "  Iter  gospel,^' 
— having  its  fulness  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  who  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.  The 
keeping  of  the  law  did  not  make  her  holy,  it  was  the  Spirit  of  her 
God  blessing  her  soul  through  the  appointed  ordinance.  As  long 
as  Jehovah  permitted  his  ancient  Israel  to  draw  nigh  in  faith  to 
him  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  earthly  worship,  so  long  (even  after 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ)  did  he  meet  them  there  to  bless 
them.  Those  types,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  never  were,  and 
never  could  have  been,  the  substance.  They  were  a  picture, 
painted  by  a  divine  Artist — representing  the  heavenly  Original — 
and  are  still  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  that  have  sufficient 
spiritual  taste  to  admire  the  works  and  ordinances  of  God.  For 
they  are  so  many  faithful  delineations  of  the  blessedness  of  that 
perfect  salvation  and  sanctification,  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus  unto 
all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  I  am  aware  that  much  may 
be  said  about  the  subject  of  this  extract,  as  being  metaphysical, 
and  beyond  our  reasoning  powers.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
selected  this  passage,  when  there  are  so  many  more  that  might  be 
brought  forward.  We  have  no  right  whatever  to  reason  upon 
anything  that  God  has  not,  in  plain  terms,  revealed.  We,  as  far 
as  our  finite  reasoning  can  carry  us,  are  unable  to  see  how  the 
act  of  parturition  involves,  necessarily,  any  sin  whatever;  it  is  an 
act  of  jiature,  and  as  such,  no  greater  sin  can  be  inferred  than 
eating,  (hinhitig,  sleeping,  walking,  Sec.  But  as  soon  as  God  has 
declared  that  he  will  not  receive  among  his  worshipping  people 
anj/  that  have  been  so  circumstanced,  till  they  have  complied  with 
liis  express  regulations,  reason  is  satisfied,  :xnd  faith  obeys. 

There  is  a  subtle  fallacy  in  the  argument  employed.  It  was 
that  very  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  which  sanctified  the  whole  race 
of  woman,  and  turned  her  curse  into  a  blessing.  I  as  stoutly  deny 
this  proposition  also ;  it  was  not  the  birth,  it  was  the  death  of  the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  through 
the  gospel, — "  lie  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification." — (Rom.  iv,  25.) 
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I  lay  a  stress  upon  this  extract,  because  it  is  the  vanishing  point  of 
that  picture  which  is  painted  by  the  Man  of  Sin  ;  it  is  the  strongest 
hold  of  the  church  of  the  apostacy;  and  their  metaphysics  are 
more  systematic  and  delusive  than  all  the  united  intellect  which 
this  dangerous  school  can  lay  claim  to.  All  their  fearful  heresies 
originate  in  this  subtle  question,  it  is  the  link  between  the  earthly 
and  the  spiritual  nature,  and  they  use  it  to  the  vilest  of  purposes. 
I  know  how  Jezebel  has  raised  herself  up, —  I  know  on  what  she 
is  sitting.  Her  stirrup  is  none  other  than  this  figment  of  the  dis- 
torted intellect,  and  she,  by  this  means,  is  exalted  upon  the  back 
of  the  beast — which  is  nothing  else  but  the  unsanctified  animal 
nature  of  fallen  man. 

To  advocate  this  doctrine  is  to  teach  man  to  disobey  God  ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  metaphysical  infringement  against  these 
several  articles  of  our  church  : — the  eleventh,  the  fourteenth,  and 
the  fifteenth. 

Newman's  sermons,  vol.  hi. 

I  will  now  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  last  volume, 
and  lay  before  them  extracts  from  the  20th  sermon ;  to  comment 
upon  them,  however,  is  most  painful,  and  1  shall  not  attempt  it, — 
it  would  be  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  intellect  of  reasonable 
beings,  who  have  the  word  of  God  for  their  guide,  and  clear  and 
plain  articles  drawn  up  for  its  safeguard.  The  faith  of  the 
writer  (such  as  it  is)  must  be  extraordinary,  and  the  all-absorbing 
feature  of  his  mind  ;  but  faith  without  light  is  most  dangerous, 
and  woe  be  to  all  those  who  follow  such  guides  ! 

Matt,  xviii.  5 — "  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  ?/?e." 

"  Surely,  if  we  only  knew  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel, — viz.,  that  man  is 
a  sinner  by  nature,  and,  though  redeemed  by  Christ,  cannot  turn  to  Christ  of  liis 
own  strength,  I  say,  the  cruelty  of  giving  birth  to  poor  infants,  who  should  in- 
herit our  nature  and  receive  from  us  tlie  birth-right  of  corruption,  would  be  so 
great,  that,  bowing  tlie  head  to  God's  appointment,  and  believing  it  to  be  good 
and  true,  we  could  but  conclude  with  the  apostle  on  one  occasion,  that  '  it  were 
good  not  to  marry,'  "  (p.  313.) 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  we  know  no  more  of  the  gospel  than  I  have 
hitherto  mentioned,  if  we  content  ourselves  with  that  half  gospel  which  is  some- 
times taken  for  the  whole,  none  would  be  so  selfisli  and  unfeeling  as  we,  who 
could  be  content,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  comforts,  a  cheerful  home,  and  the  like, 
to  surround  ourselves  with  those  about  whom,  dearly  as  we  loved  them,  and  fer- 
vently as  we  might  pray  for  them,  we  only  knew  thus  much,  that  there  was  a 
chance, — a  certain  chance  that,  perliaps,  they  might  be  in  the  number  of  the  few 
whom  Christ  rescues  from  the  curse  of  original  sin." 

"  Let  us  now  see  how  his  gracious  words,  contained  in  the  text,  remove  the 
difficulty. 

"  In  truth,  our  merciful  Saviour  has  done  much  more  for  us  than  reveal  the 
wonderful  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  he  has  enabled  us  to  apply  tiiem.  He  has  given 
us  directions  as  well  as  doctrines,  and  while  giving  them  has  imparted  to  us  espe- 
cial encouragement  and  comfort.  What  an  inactive,  useless  world  this  would  be,  if 
the  sun's  ligbt  did  not  diffuse  itself  through  the  air  and  fall  on  all  objects  around 
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lis,  enabling  us  to  see  oarlli  and  sky  as  well  as  the  sun  itself!  Cannot  we  conceive 
nature  so  conslituled,  tliat  tlie  sun  appeared  as  a  brii,dit  spot  in  llie  heavens,  while 
llic  heavens  themselves  were  hlark  as  in  the  starlight,  and  the  earlli  dark  as  nijjlit  ? 
Such  would  have  been  our  religious  state,  had  not  our  Lord  applied,  and  diversi- 
fied, and  poured  to  and  fro,  in  heat  and  liglit,  those  heavenly  glories  which  are  con- 
centrated in  him.  He  would  shine  upon  us  from  above  in  all  his  high  attributes 
and  offices,  as  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  elect;  but  how  sliould  we 
bring  home  his  grace  to  ourselves  ?  How  should  we  gain,  and  know  we  gain, 
an  answer  to  our  prayers  ? — how  secure  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  loves 
us  personally,  and  will  change  our  hearts,  which  we  feel  to  be  so  earthly,  and 
wash  away  our  sins,  which  we  confess  to  be  so  manifold,  unless  he  had  given  us 
sacraments, — means  and  pledges  of  grace, — keys  whicii  open  tlie  treasure-house 
of  mercy,  and  enable  us,  not  only  to  anticipate,  but  to  receive,  and  know  that  we 
receive,  all  we  can  receive  as  accountable  beings,  (not,  indeed,  the  certainty  of 
heaven,  for  we  are  still  in  tiie  flesh,)  but  the  certainty  of  God's  present  favour,  the 
certainty  tliat  he  is  reconciled  to  us,  will  work  in  us  and  witli  us  all  righteousness, 
will  so  supply  our  need,  that  henceforth  we  siiall  lack  nothing  for  the  completion 
and  overflowing  in  sanctity  of  our  defective  and  sinful  nature,  but  have  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  Adam  ever  had  in  his  first  purity,  all  that  the  highest  archangel 
or  seraph  ever  had  when  on  his  trial,  whether  he  would  stand  or  fall. 

"  Por  instance,  in  the  particular  case  1  have  been  considering,  our  gracious  Lord 
has  done  mucii  more  than  tell  us  some  souls  are  elected  to  the  mercies  of  redemj)- 
tion  and  others  not.  He  has  not  left  Christians  thus  uncertain  about  tiieir  chil- 
dren. He  has  expressly  assured  us  that  cliildren  are  in  the  number  of  his  chosen ; 
and,  if  you  ask  whether  all  cliildren,  I  reply,  all  children  you  can  bring  to  bap- 
tism, all  children  who  are  within  reach  of  it.  So  literally  has  he  fulfilled  his 
promise — '  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  haih 
no  money,  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price!'  and  again,  'All  that  tlie  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to 
nie,  and  him  that  cometli  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  He  has  disclosed 
his  secret  election  in  a  visible  sacrament,  and  thus  enables  Christians  to  bear  to 
be,  what  otherwise  they  would  necessarily  shrink  from  being,  parents." — (pp.  315 
—318.) 

"  Now  tliat  Christ  receives  us  in  our  infancy,  no  one  has  any  ground  for  com- 
plaining of  his  fallen  nature.  He  receives  by  birth  a  curse,  but  by  baptism  a 
blessing,  and  the  blessing  is  the  greater  ;  and  to  murmur  now  against  his  condi- 
tion is  all  one  with  murmuring  ag-ainst  his  being  created  at  all,  his  being  created 
as  a  responsible  being,  which  is  a  murmuring,  not  against  man,  but  against  God  ; 
for  tho\igh  it  was  man  who  has  made  our  nature  inclined  to  evil,  yet,  that  we  are 
beings  on  a  trial,  with  moral  natures,  a  power  to  do  riglit  or  wrong,  and  a  capa- 
city of  happiness  or  misery,  is  not  man's  work,  but  die  Creator's.  Thus  parents, 
being  allowed  to  bestow  a  second  birth  upon  tlieir  oflspring,  henceforth  do  but 
share  and  are  sheltered  in  his  responsibility,  (if  I  may  dare  so  speak,)  who  is 
ever  '  justified  in  his  sayings,  and  overcomes  when  he  is  judged.'  "  (p.  320.) 

"  It  may  be  objected  that,  though  baptism  is  vouciisafed  to  the  children  of 
Christian  parents,  yet  we  are  expressly  assured  that  the  few,  not  the  many,  shall 
be  saved ;  so  that  the  gift,  however  great,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  in  our 
way,  or  make  it  less  of  a  risk  to  bring  into  existence  those  who  aie  more  likely  to 
be  among  the  wretched  many  than  the  blessed  few.  But,  surely,  this  is  a  mis- 
conception of  our  Saviour's  words.  Where  does  he  say  that  few  only  of  the 
children  of  his  earnest  followers  shall  be  saved  ?  He  says,  indeed,  that  there 
will  be  but  few  out  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  regenerate  ;  and  the  great  mul- 
titude of  them,  as  we  know  too  well,  are  disobedient  to  their  calling."— (pp.  32 1 , 
322.) 

"  Is  there  no  difference  between  asking  and  receiving  ?  for  prayer  is  an  asking, 
and  baptism  is  a  receiving.  Is  there  no  difierence  between  a  chance  and  a  cer- 
tainty ?     How  many  infants  d'e  in  their  childhood  !  is  it  no  difl'erence  lo  know 
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that  a  cliild  has  gone  to  heaven,  or  tliat  he  has  died  as  lie  was  born  ?  But  sup- 
posing a  child  lives,  is  not  regeneration  a  real  gain  ?  does  not  it  change  our  na- 
ture, exalt  us  in  the  scale  of  being,  give  us  new  powers,  open  upon  us  untold 
blessings,  and  moreover  brighten  in  an  extreme  degree  the  prospect  of  our  salva- 
tion, if  religious  training  follows  ?  I  -will  say  more.  Many  men  die  without 
any  signs  of  confirmed  holiness,  or  formed  character  one  way  or  the  other." 
(p.  324.) 

If  such  be  the  avowed  sentiments  of  what  the  world  would  call 
respectable  ministers  and  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
surely  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  condition  to  which  popery 
has  brought  her  blinded  followers ;  and  we  may  well  tremble  for 
the  danger  tliat  hundreds  in  our  own  communion  are  now  exposed 
to  by  this  widely-spreading  heresy.  If  baptism  be  salvation  to 
the  infant  soul,  and  parents  are  capable  of  bestowing  a  second 
Ijirth  upon  their  offspring,  the  abominable  practices  of  that  bloody 
system  (which  have  been  lately  brought  before  the  public,  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  this  country)  may  be  accounted  for  on  a 
high  principle ;  like  the  offering,  in  olden  time,  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  Moloch.  The  awful  disclosures  of  illicit  intercourse, 
— the  children  baptized,  and  then  butchered  by  their  lustful  pa- 
rents, (revolting  as  it  is  to  nature,)  may  be  true.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  day  in  which  God,  by  his  providence,  is  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  ;  and  soon  shall  all  those  se- 
cret abominations  which  are  countenanced  by  the  various  public 
bodies  throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  same  way  be  dragged  into 
the  clear  light  of  day,  that  they  may  be  openly  reproved,  and  the 
Lord  gather  out  his  own  remnant  from  the  midst  of  them. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  commentary  of  the  party  whose  views  I 
regard  as  being  fearfully  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  holy  and 
heavenly  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  almost  identical  with  the 
spirit  of  the  apostate  Romish  delusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  surprise  that  so  many  of  our  learned  and  piously  dis- 
posed members  of  the  University,  of  all  grades  and  intellectual 
attainments,  should  flock  to  his  church. 

That  many  of  them  agree  with  him  in  his  sentiments  and  theo- 
ries, or  are  lifted  up  after  him  in  his  flights  of  imagination,  if 
they  understand  him,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine.  Neither 
do  I  conceive  they  are  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed by  thus  suffering  themselves  to  be  led  into  temptation. 
However  strong  the  intellect  may  be,  the  flesh  is  weak.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  present  times  to  see  the  majority  of  every  denomi- 
nation of  professors  blindly  led  by  the  opinions  of  a  few  more 
talented  and  devoted  than  themselves,  not  caring  to  bring  every 
opinion,  and  theory,  and  practice,  to  the  word  of  the  testimony 
for  a  candid  and  fair  examination.  It  seems  almost  as  if,  for  our 
manifold  wilful  sins,  God  had  sent  through  the  land  a  strong  de- 
lusion, that  they  should  believe  a  lie. 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  self-denial  of  these  individuals, 
and  sundry  reports  about  their  simplicity  of  diet,  fasting,  &c. 
But  however  the  conviction  of  my  senses  may  incline  me  to  give 
credit  to  these  strange  rumours,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  I  can 
use,  as  suitable  materials  for  my  pen,  only  such  as  are  evidently 
within  my  reach.  Self-denial  the  worldly  man  hates  most  cor- 
dially, because  his  conscience  bears  witness  to  the  necessity  and 
the  utility  of  it,  when  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  persons  of 
temperate  and  regular  habits  are  the  greatest  sores  that  the  eyes 
of  intemperate  and  inconsistent  men  can  ever  fasten  upon.  But 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any,  even  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  those  whose  affections  are  set  upon  earthly  things,  and 
are  led  captive  by  their  lust  and  passions.  I  cannot,  however, 
but  admit,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  lest  this  sect  has 
afforded  much  cause  for  bringing  the  self-denying  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  disrepute  by  their  unscriptural  deductions. 

There  is  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Newman's,  headed  Self-denial  the 
Test  of  Uelif/ions  Earnestness,  the  tendency  of  which  is  most 
abhorrent  to  the  pure,  holy,  and  unostentatious  religion  of  the 
blessed  Jesus.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  pure  specimen  of  what 
Rome  would  have  all  her  members  subscribe  to.  Some  of  the 
passages  are  as  follows  : — 

"self-denial. — This  was  the  great  evidence  vvhicli  the  first  disciples  gave, 
and  which  we  can  give  still." 

Again — 

"  A  rigorous  self-denial  is  a  cliief  duty,  nay,  it  may  be  considered  the  test 
whether  we  are  Christ's  disciples,  &c.  The  early  Christians  went  through  self- 
denials  in  their  very  profession  of  the  gospel ;  xvtiut  are  our  self-denials,  now  that 
the  profession  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  self-denial?" — (page  75,  vol.  i.) 

"  The  self-denial,  which  is  the  test  of  our  faith,  must  be  daily." — (p.  76.) 
"The  word  daily  implies  that  the  self-denial  which  is  pleasing  to  Christ  con- 
sists in  liule  things." — (p.  77.) 

I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  fallacious  sophistry  of  these  argu- 
ments, because  I  am  fully  aware,  with  respect  to  those  who  look 
upon  works  as  an  evidence  to  theinselves  of  the  life  of  Christ  in 
the  soul,  and  not  as  an  evidence  to  the  visible  Church  and  the 
world,  my  remarks  would  be  completely  thrown  away,  and  the 
extracts  1  have  selected  would  be  made  use  of  by  them  to  prove 
just  the  opposite  view.  All  those  persons  whose  eye  God  has  not 
opened,  by  his  holy  Spirit,  to  see  spiritual  things,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  open  their  eyes  at  man's  bidding.  I  shall  pass  on  to  a 
passage,  at  which  I  shuddered  as  I  read  it.  Whether  the  writer 
intended  it  as  a  comment,  or  as  a  new  translation,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  say,  but  I  believe  his  classical  attainments  to  be  sufficiently 
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high  for  the  latter  suspicion  to  be  incorrect ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  hbcl 
upon  the  language  of  the  apostle. 

It  teas  St.  PauVs  viefhod,  who  "  kept  under"  or  bruised,  "  his 
body,  and  brought  it  into  subjection."  The  whole  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Rise  up,  then,  in  the  morning,  with  the  purpose  that  (please  God)  the  day  sliall 
not  pass  without  its  self-denial,  with  a  self-denial  in  innocent  pleasures  and  tastes, 
if  none  occurs  to  mortify  sin.  Let  your  very  rising  from  your  bed  be  a  self- 
denial  ;  let  your  meals  be  self-denials.  Determine  to  yield  to  others  in  tilings 
indifferent,  to  go  out  of  your  way  in  small  matters  to  inconvenience  yourself,  (so 
that  no  direct  duty  suffers  by  it,)  rather  than  you  should  not  meet  with  your  daily 
discipline.  This  was  the  psalmist's  method,  who  was,  as  it  were,  '  punished  all 
day  long,  and  chastened  every  morning.'*  It  was  St.  Paul's  method,  who 
'  kept  under,'  or  bruised,  '  his  body,  and  brought  it  into  subjection.'  f  This  is 
one  great  end  of  fasting." — (p.  80.) 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  most  insidious  and  metaphysical  mancEuvre 
to  establish  a  fond  thing  congenial  with  our  corrupt  nature, 
having  no  warranty  in  scripture.  Mr.  Newman's  study  of 
Grecian  literature  must  have  been  sufficient  to  have  informed  him 
that,  even  in  its  first  and  literal  signification,  it  did  not  apply  to 
self-inflicted  blows  on  the  part  of  the  prize  fighter.  Neither 
could  it  apply,  as  far  as  I  am  versed  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Jews,  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  all,  as  he  never,  with  his 
Thyatira-like  spirit,  would  have  infringed  any  command  of  his 
Lord  and  God,  however  inclined  to  become  all  things  to  all  men. 
"  Ye  shall  not  print  any  marks  upon  you :  I  am  the  Lord." — 
(Lev.  xix.  28.) 

It  is  most  abhorrent  to  enlightened  human  nature  to  disfigure, 
or  abuse  in  any  such  way  as  the  English  word  "  bruise"  seems 
to  convey  as  its  necessary  meaning,  that  form  which  God  made 
in  his  own  likeness,  and  which  he  honoured  by  taking  upon  him- 
self. It  is  an  amalgamation  of  heathenism  and  Christianity — 
consequently,  one  of  the  features  of  the  apostate  church.  It  is 
degrading  to  the  mind  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  body.  That  we 
may  serve  God  acceptably,  our  bodies  must  be  given  up  to  him 
a  living,  not  a  livid,  sacrifice.  There  is  enough  already  to  hinder  us 
from  running  patiently  the  race  set  before  us,  without  entangling 
our  feet  in  easily  besetting  sins. 

Besides,  Mr.  Newman  is  not  ignorant  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
critical  difficulty  to  make  it  unwise  to  build  such  a  practice  upon 
a  word,  yea,  even  a  letter;  not  that  I  in  my  own  mind  am  dis- 
satisfied with  the  authorized  version;  I  think  the  word  used  in  our 
Greek  version  is  the  most  suitable,  but  they  wlio  have  had  leisure 
and  experience  to  investigate  and  collate  the  various  editions, 
MSS.,  &c.,  have  proposed  a  variation  as  not  to  be  despised,  but 
worthy  of  examination,  though  inferior  to  the  received  text ;  the 

*   Psalm  Ixxiii.  14.  t   1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
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variation  would  be  simply  'n\  the  exchange  of  the  vowel  a  into  e, 
which,  by  so  doing,  the  blow  aimed  at  the  body  of  the  believer 
could,  by  no  subtle  sophistry,  leave  a  bruise  behind  it.* 

This,  I  need  scarcely  add  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  is  a 
metaphysical  subtlety,  quite  unworthy  the  plain  dealing  of  a 
humble  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  let  those  who 
are  seduced  by  this  specious  delusion  beware  lest  their  insulted 
and  self- tormented  bodies  be  at  last  avenged,  as  they  may  reason- 
ably expect  they  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  paralysis  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  kind  and  sensible  master 
bruising  or  laming  his  servant  under  an  expectation  of  making 
him  more  useful  and  active  in  his  employ.  And  what  is  our 
animal  nature  but  our  servant,  what  the  enlightened  moral  nature, 
or,  in  scripture  phraseology,  the  spiritual,  but  the  master,  and  the 
intellect  but  the  rule,  or  method,  whereby  the  co-operation  of  the 
servant  is  secured  and  rendered  a  willing  and  reasonable  service. 
(Xoyjxr)  Xarpta.)  An  infringement  of  these  laws  may  do  for  the 
monastery  or  nunnery,  but  for  the  humble  follower  of  Jesus,  in  a 
world  full  of  temptations,  trials,  and  difficulties,  it  will  never 
answer.  They  must  each,  if  we  would  see  them  working 
together  for  the  common  good,  have  their  due  and  perfect  work. 

•  YTTWTria^w  properly  signifies  to  strike  on  the  face  as  boxers  did,  and  parti- 
cularly on  tlie  (un-wTTior )  part  of  it  under  tlie  eyes,  at  which  they  especially  aimed — 
in  plain  language,  to  give  a  black  eye.     The  proposed  variation  is  uTrtTrta^oi. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 
"  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also." — 1  Cor.  xxiv.  15. 

We  are  arrived  now  at  the  seventh,  and,  I  am  thankful  to  add, 
the  last  vohime  of  the  printed  memorials  of  this  industrious 
society,  which  has  been  ushered  into  the  politico-theological 
world  under  the  title  of  "  Lyra  Apostolica  ;"  in  plain  English, 
the  Hymn-book  of  the  Apostolicals.*  I  rejoice  most  sincerely  that 
my  feelings  are  not  in  danger  of  being  harrowed  up  by  opening 
the  pages  of  the  periodical  from  which  these  rhymes  are  taken,  or 
its  criticising  sister  of  the  same  family  name.  I  will  not  even 
name  them  ;  they  are  a  gross  libel  upon  all  the  noble  offspring  of 
Britannia.  None  of  her  lions  ever  attacked  a  sleeping  victim. 
She  was  never  known  to  rush  into  the  battle-field  without  first 
proclaiming  her  name  before  her,  and  making  it  known  far  and 
wide  that  Britannia  is  a  noble  warrior. 

I  am  now  alluding  more  particularly  to  that  ingeniously  written 
attack  upon  the  apostolicity  of  our  afflicted  sister  of  Moravia, 
concerning  whom  our  own  monarch,  his  nobles,  his  prelates,  and 
his  lower  house  of  parliament,  had  decided  that  she  was  "«?^ 
antient  protestant  episcopal  church,  ichich  had  been  countenanced  and 
relieved  by  the  kings  of  England,  his  M.ajesty's  predecessors.''^-]; 
What  better  shall  we  be  in  the  sight  of  our  Lord  and  God,  or  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  at  large,  for  being  sufficiently  clear- 
sighted to  find  out  that  one  link  (supposing  it  were  really  the 
case)  was  wanting  in  her  chain  of  apostolical  succession  l  Is 
there  not  quite  room  enough  for  us  all  to  work,  without  entrench- 
ing upon  a  neighbour's  little  vineyard.  If  the  great  assembly  of 
the  British  nation,  in  the  reign  of  our  second  George,  was  de- 
ceived by  their  simple  and  eloquent  tale  of  misery  and  woe,  surely 

*  I  add  this  volume  to  the  other  six,  because  it  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the 
same  conclave,  with  a  prefatory  introduction  apparently  from  the  pen  of  the  editor 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

t  See  Acts  20th  Geo.  II.  cap.  44,  and  22nd  Geo.  II.  cap.  30,  passed  in  1747 
and  1748;  also,  a  "  Congratulatory  Letter,"  from  Abp.  Potter  to  Count  Nicholas 
Lewis,  one  of  their  bishops,  on  his  consecration,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Pre- 
face to  "  Crantz's  History  of  the  Brethren."  Letters  Patent  for  the  relief  of  this 
church  were  issued  by  Charles  II.,  under  the  recommendation  of  Abp.  Sancroft 
and  Bp.  Compton,  and  by  George  I.,  under  that  of  Abp.  Wake. 
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it  would  have  been  a  more  generous  and  courteous  step  in  the 
orthodox  members  of  the  Anghcan  church  to  have  presented  a 
loyal  and  respectful  address  on  the  subject,  than  thus  shew  their 
disafi'ection  to  the  powers  that  be  ! 

This  "  Lyra  Apostolica"  is  a  bantling  of  the  same  nursery. 
That  it  merits  the  name  of  "  a  Ij/re,^'  many  of  its  contents 
sufficiently  indicate  ;  and  such  an  admission  from  the  descendant 
of  a  nation  of  bards,  and  a  member  of  a  bardic  family,  is  no  siuall 
praise.  In  regard  to  its  rhythmical  pretensions,  I  can  certainly 
pronounce  that  its  claims  are  just.  But  of  its  distinguishing  ap- 
pellation, of  "  Apostolical,"  I  cannot  speak  in  as  flattering  terms, 
as  a  member  of  an  apostolical  church  in  England.  If  it  be  apos- 
tolical at  all,  it  must  be  dated  at  that  period  of  time  when  the 
disciples  were  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  entreat  their  Lord  to 
command  the  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  one  of 
the  villages  of  Samaria.     (See  Luke,  ix.  54.) 

I  select  only  two  specimens  in  confirmation  of  my  assertion  ; 
one  to  shew  the  reader  what  their  doctrine  is,  the  other  their 
temper  and  spirit. 

THE    THREE    ABSOLUTIONS.* 

"  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  that  defilcth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie  ;  but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life." 

Each  mom  and  eve,  the  Golden  Keys 

Are  lifted  in  the  sacred  liand, 
To  shew  the  sinner  on  his  knees 

Where  heaven's  bright  doors  wide  open  stand. 
On  the  dread  AlUir  duly  laid 

The  Golden  Keys  their  witness  bear, 
Tiiat  not  in  vain  the  Church  hath  pray'd. 

That  lie,  the  Life  of  Souls  is  there. 
Full  of  the  past,  all  shuddering  thought, 

Man  waits  his  hour  witli  upward  eyef — 
The  Golden  Keys  in  love  are  brouglit 

Tliat  he  may  hold  by  them  and  die. 
But  touch  them  trembling;  for  that  gold 

Proves  iron  in  the  unworthy  hand, 
To  close,  not  ope,  the  favour'd  fold. 

To  bind,  not  loose,  the  lost  soul's  band. 

y- 
Surely  the  above  is  a  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  our  liturgy, 
and  something  very  much  like  the  making  a  Christ  of  the  keys. 
It  is  an  abuse  of  that  great  blessing  of  an  apostolical  church, 
the  privilege  of  a  declarative  absolution  ;  it  is  the  assumption  of  a 
prerogative  which  belongs  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
will  never  permit  any  of  his  keys,  whether  of  the  heart  of  man,  of 

♦  1.  In  the  Daily  Service.  2.  In  the  Communion.  3.  In  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick. 

t  ^'ide  Death-bed  Scenes,  "  Tlie  Bailon  Family,"  sec.  lii. 
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heaven,  or  hell,  to  escape  out  of  his  own  hand.  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  this  my  opinion  of  the  writer's  meaning,  but  it  does  not  seem  very 
improbable  that  such  is  the  view  of  this  fraternity,  from  the  sin- 
gular efficacy  they  attach  to  the  clerical  office. 

Next  let  us  contemplate  a  chain,  of  threefold  link,  on  the  word 


O  rail  not  at  our  brethren  of  the  North, 

Albeit  Samaria  finds  her  likeness  there; 
A  self-formed  Priesthood,  and  the  Church  cast  forth 

To  the  chill  mountain  air. 

What,  though  their  fathers  sinned,  and  lost  the  grace 

Which  seals  the  Holy  Apostolic  Line  ? 
Christ's  love  o'erflovvs  the  bounds  His  Prophets  trace 

In  His  revealed  design. 

Israel  had  Seers ;  to  them  the  Word  is  nigh  ; 

Shall  not  that  Word  run  forth,  and  gladness  give 
To  many  a  Shunammite,  till  in  His  eye 

The  full  seven  thousand  live  ? 

a. 

I  know  not,  neither  do  I  seek  to  know,  the  name  and  the  pro- 
per title  of  the  lyric  author  of  these  lines,  who  dares  thus  prosti- 
tute his  powers  of  song  to  hold  up  to  public  scorn  the  pride  of 
Scotia's  sons,  her  religious  freedom.  Could  no  other  epithet  be 
found  to  embody  a  sentiment  so  bitter  1  Does  no  other  name 
occur  in  the  page  of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  to  arm  the 
tongue  of  slander  ? — none  but  Samaria? 

Ignorant,  indeed,  must  he  be  of  the  annals  both  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  of  thine  also,  O  Caledonia,  daughter  of  intellect ! 
who  could  use  such  an  illustration  for  his  ill-timed  rebuke.  Who 
first  defiled  that  spot  which  Omri  bought  of  Shemer,  owner  of 
the  hill  ?  Was  it  not  Ahab,  his  first-born  I  Ahab,  who  took  to 
wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians,  and 
went  and  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him,  and  reared  up  an 
altar  to  Baal,  in  the  house  of  Baal,  which  he  had  built  in  Sama- 
ria ?     (See  1  Kings,  xvi.  23,  to  the  end,  &c.) 

Scotland  !  thy  covenant,  sealed  in  blood,  will  ever  stand,  and 
serve  as  a  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  that  such  an  insinuation  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Apostate  Rome  will  find  it  no  easy  task 
to  lift  herself  up  and  fasten,  like  an  intellectual  harpy,  upon  thy 
well-proportioned  brow. 

Samaria,  forsooth  !  they  will  not  forget  that  name,  if  words 
their  accustomed  language  can  convey.  Suppose  thou  art,  in- 
deed, Samaria ;  what  means  that  term  1  The  words  of  Israel's 
Lord  all  have  their  special  meaning;  not  one  is  used  in  vain. 
Some  interpret  it  ^sthe  fenced  enclosio-e,  others  the  thor?i  or  hramhlc 
bush;  be  it  which  of  these  they  please,  Scotland,  high-minded 
Scotland,  thou  art  not  yet  ashamed  of  thy  '■'  thistle,'"  no  more  than 
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Cambria  is  of  its  "  Iceh  ;"'  though  many  hold  them  up  to  their 
nose  (Uke  the  glorious  branch,  despised  by  Israel's  high  ones 
in  the  day  of  their  apostacy.)  For  as  the  /////  among  its  thorns 
(or  thistles),  so  is  Christ  and  his  gospel  sheltered  in  the  midst 
of  thee. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  Scotland  has  been  singled  out  as 
an  object  of  invidious  attack,  unless  it  may  be  in  consequence  of 
the  deathblow  inflicted  upon  the  religion  of  Rome,  when  her 
Sixth  and  our  First  James  (like  his  namesake  at  Jerusalem)  con- 
firmed the  work  of  reformation  that  had  been  long  going  on, 
by  sending  forth  throughout  the  land  our  present  version  of  the 
English  Bible.  He,  with  the  twofold  horn  of  the  standard  of 
the  beloved  Joseph,  transformed  into  one,  even  the  unicorn  of 
Moses,  (see  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,)  so  pushed  that  enemy  to  the  bro- 
therly love  of  Joseph,  that  to  this  day  he  has  not  been  able  to  re- 
cover an  ascendancy.  He  introduced  into  the  shield  of  Britannia 
the  noblest  of  her  Lions,  even  the  Red  one,  rampant,  whose  proper 
range  is  through  a  starry  field  of  untarnished  gold  ;  and  as  long 
as  thou,  Britannia,  dost  quarter  in  thy  shield  that  mystic  emblem, 
thou  art  sure  to  stand  against  each  adverse  foe. 

But  heed  them  not,  O  sister  of  the  nortli ! 
Tliat  name  thy  Lord  did  honour  when  he  spake 
Of  thee — neglected  land  ! 
No  cutting  sarcasm,  taunt,  or  cruel  jest, 
Escaped  his  lips,  or  sinless  heart  defiled; 
So  meek,  so  mild  was  he,  so  kind  to  all — 

Himself  the  sinner's  friend. 
Despised  of  men,  rejected  by  his  own, 
The  man  of  sorrows  see  at  Jacob's  well ; 
Wearied,  athirst,  he  seeks,  but  seeks  in  vain. 
One  drop  of  water ;  for  that  well  was  deep  : 
No  llachel  nigh,  nor  Isaac's  virgin  bride. 
His  lips  to  moisten  with  a  cooling  draught 

Trom  nature's  bubbling  spring. 
His  wearied  limbs  on  Jacob's  well  repose. 
But  up  to  Jacob's  Lord  th'  imploring  eye 
Ascends,  in  faith,  to  wait  upon  his  word. 
Led  by  the  Father's  love  to  Jesus'  feet, 
Samaria,  see,  thy  daughter  frail  draws  nigh, 
But  not  to  fill  her  soul  from  his  pure  spring 

Of  life  divine ; 
'Twas  water  for  the  parched  lips  she  sought, 
Not  tliat  which  slakes  the  bitter  thirst  of  sin. 
But  Christ  himself  was  there,  a  suppliant  guest ; 
He  did  not  spurn  thee,  did  not  turn  away 
His  eye  in  anger,  or  in  scornful  pride 
Cast  out  thy  name  as  evil, — yea,  from  thee 
He  begged  the  cooling  draught,  and  blessed  thy  soul 

With  everlasting  life. 
To  thee  he  gave  his  name — his  proper  name — 
Israel's  Messiah  King,  their  Saviour  Lord  ; 
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Himself  thy  mission  owned,  tliy  converts  blessed 

With  living  water,  purified  through  blood. 

Samaria  !  yes,  from  thee,  thougii  nine 

Their  footsteps  bent  anotlier  way, 

A  son  of  tliine  returned  to  know  his  Lord — 

The  leper  cleansed,  first  his  gift  to  thee 

Did  bring,  and  then  to  Israel's  priest — 

To  thee,  his  Lord  and  God. 
Samaria!  Oh,  forgive  the  strain  prolonged  ! 
Or  Scotland  ! — if  tlieir  muse  must  have  it  so — 
Restrain  thine  ire,  a  noble  pardon  grant ; 
Blinded  by  zeal,  they  know  not  what  tliey  do. 
But  tiiou,  upon  the  shield  of  azure  blue, 
A  spotless  cross  dost  rear  of  heavenly  light. 
Emblem  of  Faith,  of  Hope,  of  Love  divine. 

To  guilty  man  in  mercy  given. 
Scotia,  brave  Scotia !  may  tlie  time  be  long 
Ere  thy  Britannia's  sons  shall  flock  to  thee 
In  sorrow  and  affliction,  exiles  from  hence. 
To  thy  chill  mountain  air  ! 


Oh,  brethren  of  the  south,  now  pause, 
'Tis  not  the  time  to  trifle  or  to  jest ; 
Another  strain  becomes  us,  and  must  flow. 
Ere  we  shall  make  our  full  seven  thousand  live. 


H 


CHAPTER   VII. 


CEREMONIES,  SERVICES,  VESTMENTS,   ETC. 

"  While  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the 
city  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews, 
and  with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them  that  met  with  him. 
Then  certain  phila'sophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoicks,  encountered  liiiu  :  and 
s<)me  said,  \\'liat  will  this  babbler  say  ?  other  some.  He  seemeth  to  Ix:  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods  :  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus,  and  the  resurrection  :  and  they 
took  him,  and  brought  him  unto  Areopagus,  saying.  May  we  know  what  this  new  doc- 
trine, whereof  thou  s])eakest,  is  ?  For  thou  bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears  ; 
we  would  know  therefore  what  these  things  meau.  (For  all  the  Athenians,  and  strangers 
which  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing.")— Acts,  xvii.  16—21. 

The  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the  Church  visible  may  enjoy  as  much 
of  this  peace  and  joy,  and  that  it  may  be  outwardly  pure  and 
comely,  forms,  ceremonies,  articles,  and  suitable  ministerial  vest- 
ments, have  been  attended  to. 

"  Inasmuch,  however,  as  ceremonial  observances  are  not  a  part 
of  the  ordinance  of  Christ  himself,  they  are  of  secondary  moment, 
and  are  appointed,  by  the  church,  for  the  purposes  of  edification 
and  uniformity  of  worship.  For  in  the  same  way  as  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  the  boundary-wall  himself  has  thrown  up  around 
the  souls  of  his  people,  so  the  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  &c.  of 
each  branch  of  the  visible  church  are  the  walls  that  she  has 
thrown  up  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  her  visible  members,  to 
serve  as  a  boundary  to  the  fanciful  imaginations  and  singular 
devices  of  fallible  men." 

This,  our  material  body,  requires  a  convenient  season  and  form 
of  earthly  worship,  and  such  a  jn'ovision  the  church  of  England 
has  made,  in  all  essential  points,  for  the  members  of  her  com- 
munion. Her  public  services  are  framed  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
assembly,  and  if  any  of  her  ministers  (in  their  respective  cures) 
believe  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  their  flocks  that  assemblies  of  a 
less  general  character  be  congregated,  the  tolerant  law  of  the  land 
permits  them  to  bring  together  for  such  purpose  as  many  persons 
as  any  single  individual  can  keep  in  due  order  and  subordina- 
tion ;  and  if  a  still  larger  number  should  be  required,  upon  proper 
application,  a  licence  may  be  obtained,  by  which  the  law  co- 
operates with  them  in  their  endeavours,  and  protects  them  from 
any  unnecessary  interruption  from  the  enemies  of  true  religion. 
And  I  must  confess,  as  my  sincere  conviction,  that  if  any  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  needlessly  infringe  any  such  wise 
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regulation,  he  is  acting  contrary  to  tlie  spirit  of  his  Lord  and 
Master,  who  never  resisted  the  authority  of  the  law  either  of  the 
land  in  which  he  was  a  sojourner,  or  of  that  visible  church  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  faithful  member. 

The  reader  is  now  invited  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  subject  of 
another  character  from  that  we  have  recently  been  discussing, 
in  my  estimation,  the  least  important  feature  of  the  present  tn- 
novations,  though  it  has  always  proved  highly  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  visible  church, — I  mean  the  services,  the  cere- 
monies, and  the  vestments  of  her  clergy ;  and  in  respect  to  these, 
I  find  that  this  party  have  been  introducing  and  sanctioning 
undue  alterations. 

It  has  been  the  wisdom  of  the  church  of  England,  ever  since 
the  first  compiling  of  her  public  liturgy,  to  keep  the  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  of 
too  much  easiness  in  admitting,  any  variation  from  it.  For  as,  on 
the  one  side,  common  experience  shews  that  where  a  change  has 
been  made  of  things  advisedly  established  (no  evident  necessity 
so  requiring)  sundry  inconveniencies  have  thereupon  ensued, 
and  those  many  times  more  and  greater  than  the  evils  that  were 
intended  to  be  remedied  by  such  change ;  so,  on  the  other  side, 
the  particular  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent,  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but 
reasonable,  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  exigences  of  times  and  occasions,  such 
changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein  as  to  those  that 
are  in  place  of  authority  should  from  time  to  time  seem  either 
necessary  or  expedient.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  reigns 
of  several  princes  of  blessed  memory  since  the  Reformation,  the 
church,  upon  just  and  weighty  considerations,  has  yielded  to 
make  such  alterations  in  some  particulars,  as  in  their  respective 
times  were  thought  convenient ;  yet  so  as  that  the  main  body 
and  essentials  of  it  (as  well  in  the  chiefest  materials,  as  in  the 
frame  and  order  thereof)  have  still  continued  the  same  unto  this 
day,  and  do  yet  stand  unfirm  and  unshaken,  notwithstanding  all 
the  vain  attempts  and  impetuous  assaults  made  against  it  by  such 
men  as  are  given  to  change,  and  have  always  discovered  a 
greater  regard  to  their  own  private  fancies  and  interests  than  to 
the  duty  they  owe  to  the  public. 

Any  departure  from  a  long-established  custom  is  immediately 
taken  notice  of,  and  is  calculated  to  give  offence  to  some  party. 
It  is  of  this  departure  from  established  custom,  &c.,  that  I  now 
complain  in  the  practices  of  the  party  in  question.  Whether  the 
said  party  be  large  or  small,  or  united  in  such  observances,  does 
not  affect  the  question.  The  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  (or 
else  a   widely-circulated    report    misleads    the    public)    its    only 
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;ivo\vc(l  head,  and  to  liini  a  most  reverential  deference  is  given  by 
the  less  eminent  members  of  that  faction. 

With  respect  to  what  I  am  now  advancing,  T  do  not  write  as 
one  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  my  reason  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  every  honest  mind.  I  dare  not,  as  an  edu- 
cated man,  enter  any  place  where  a  fellows-creature  is  standing  at 
his  post  and  oil"  his  guard,  for  the  purpose  of  smiting  a  brother 
secretly,  as  a  spy;  and  as  a  Christian  man,  I  could  not  join  his 
assembly  in  the  capacity  of  a  fellow-worshipper,  when  in  my 
conscience  I  regarded  him  as  engaged  in  such  practices  (to  use 
the  mildest  term)  as  are  only  calculated  to  mislead  the  weaker 
minds  of  others.  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin  to  my 
weaker  brethren  by  sanctioning,  through  my  own  presence,  any 
such  disorderly  and  irregular  proceedings  ;  for  they  that  are  guilty 
of  sinning;  ao-ainst  the  brethren  and  woundino;  their  weak  con- 
science,  sin  against  Christ.  My  information  is  obtained  from  the 
report  of  others,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  if  I 
am  misinformed,  or  lie  under  any  wrong  impression  respecting 
them,  I  am  ever  most  ready  to  listen  to  what  is  reasonable,  and,  as 
a  reasonable  man,  to  make  all  possible  amends  for  any  injury 
committed  through  ignorance  or  negligence.  If  I  were  not  fully 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  facts  I  have  appealed  to  were 
correct,  I  should  never  have  brought  them  forward,  much  less 
made  them  a  subject  of  discussion. 

There  is  a  departure  from  the  accustomed  mode  of  conducting 
divine  worship  within  the  walls  of  that  very  building  where  all 
our  collegiate  establishment  is  expected  to  be  present  when  the 
university  sermons  are  delivered.  This  practice  is  not,  indeed, 
sanctioned  by  the  University,  neither  does  it  occur  during  the 
time  the  members  are  necessarily  present,  but  in  its  parochial 
character  as  a  place  of  public  worship.  The  innovation  I  com- 
plain of  is,  the  changing  of  the  place  where  the  oflBciating  minister 
leads  the  divine  worship  in  his  early  services.  I  do  not,  in  my 
remarks  on  this  head,  presume  to  set  myself  up  as  a  competent 
judge  in  such  matters;  I  merely  intimate,  as  my  own  individual 
opinion,  that  if  any  material  alteration,  like  the  one  adopted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  is  for  the  edification  of  our  people,  we,  as 
ministers  under  the  same  bishop,  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  it  through  the  proper  channel,  and  I  think  I  might  answer 
for  all  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  (at  least  those  of  them  who 
are  resident  in  Oxford,)  that  immediate  deference  would  be  paid 
to  the  wishes  of  their  superior,  more  particularly  if  it  were,  as  it 
doubtless  would  be,  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions. There  is  an  error  in  judgment,  at  least,  in  the  shifting  of 
the  place  from  that  part  of  the  building  where  it  was  formerly 
celebrated,  to  the  lirst  step  of  the  communion  table,  kneeling  upon 
which,  the  minister  leads  the  public  prayer. 
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But  I  complain  more  of  the  alteration  of  position  that  has  been 
adopted  likewise  by  the  officiating  minister ;  not  that  I  regard 
any  particular  posture  of  the  natural  body  as  more  acceptable  to 
his  Lord  in  the  spiritual  worshipper;  but,  for  the  sake  of  order  in 
an  orderly  church,  I  do  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-worshippers,  to  adopt  such  a  position  and  posture  of  the 
body  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for  the  whole  assembly. 

The  practice  of  the  officiating  minister  is  of  this  description,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  it: — "  He  kneels  on  a  low  cushion, 
placed  on  the  step  of  the  communion-table,  and  turns  from  the 
congregation  with  his  face  ioivnrds  the  commtmion-table,  in  which 
position  he  continues  during  the  prayers."  He  is  not,  however, 
singular  in  this  practice  :  "  a  chapel  of  ease  to  this  same  church," 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Oxford,  on  the  Henly  road,  "has 
been  recently  consecrated,  and  the  curate  adopts  precisely  the 
same  practice;  reading  the  lessons  from  a  small  moveable  desk, 
which  just  contains  the  bible,  and  offering  the  prayers  from  a 
small  octavo  prayer-book,  kneeling  on  the  step  of  the  communion 
table,  with  his  face  turned  from  the  people  towards  the  east."  * 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  within  the  walls  of  the  new  cliurch 
at  Littlemore,  happening  to  pass  that  way,  and  finding  the  door  open  and  a 
person  sweeping  it  out  agahist  the  following  sabbath ;  I  am  therefore  able  to  add 
my  own  testimony  to  the  above,  as  I  have  inspected  the  place  where  this  strange 
work  is  being  carried  on.  As  I  have  never  set  my  foot  within  the  walls  of  a 
mass-house,  I  cannot  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  case,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  descriptions  afforded  me,  and  tlie  drawings  I  have  seen,  I  should 
fear  the  parallel  was  as  correct  as  it  is  conceivable.  I  felt  an  indescribable  horror 
stealing  over  me,  as  I  carried  my  eye  towards  the  eastern  wall  of  the  building, 
and  beheld  a  plain  naked  cross,  either  of  stone  or  a  good  imitation  of  it,  rising  up 
and  projecting  out  of  the  wall,  from  the  centre  of  the  table  of  communion,  and 
forming  the  fulness  of  one  of  those  arches  which  are  so  ornamentally  arranged  in 
sevenfold  perfection  within  the  rails.  There,  adjoining  the  gates  of  the  said  railed 
fence,  was  the  hassock,  upon  whicli,  not  long  before,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
and  Protestant  Church  of  England  had  been  kneeling.  I  could  not  divest  my 
mind  of  tliat  fond  delusion  of  the  man  of  sin,  who  openly  bows  down  before  the 
image  of  the  cross,  and  worships  the  painted  wood  or  tlie  cold  stone.  May  my 
natural  eye  never  fall  upon  such  a  degrading  spectacle.  Above  the  arches  rose 
the  eastern  window,  in  the  elegant  symmetry  of  the  early  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  its  triple  tier  of  lights,  in  the  central  division  of  which  my  offended 
eye  detected  one  pane  of  glass,  like  a  drop  of  blood,  polluting  the  whole,  and 
upon  this  I  found  the  representation  of  an  ornamental  cross,  orcrosslet.  I  mention 
this,  because  it  confirms  the  account  I  had  heard  so  often  repeated  of  a  sermon 
delivered,  some  time  after  the  opening  of  tlie  said  church,  by  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary  the  \^irgin,  in  which  he  drew  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  perfect 
pattern  that  he  had  followed  in  the  erection  of  the  building — comparing  the  win- 
dows, to  the  twelve  apostles ;  the  seven  arches,  to  the  pillars  of  the  church  ;  the 
window  of  three  divisions,  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  I  take 
this  little  stained  pane  of  glass  to  be  the  distinguishing  emblem  of  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Trinity.  The  next  thing  that  arrested  my  attention  was  a  second 
table  or  side-board,  within  the  same  rails  as  the  Lord's  table — the  latter,  indeed, 
of  stone,  similar  to  the  old  monuments  we  see  in  many  of  our  churches — the  former, 
made  of  wood,  attached  to  the  wall,  and  most  ingeniously  contrived,  so  as  to  have 
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Whatever  reasons  these  individuals  may  be  able  to  assign  for 
such  proceedings,  I  am  by  no  means  curious  to  learn.  But  I  confess 
I  am  rather  curious  to  learn  if  their  bishop  sanctions  the  same ; 
for  if  it  be  the  proper  place  and  posture  for  conducting  the  early 
public  worship,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  bring  upon  myself 
any  imputation  of  irreverence  in  my  celebration  of  an  early  ser- 
vice, which  I  occasionally  conduct  in  my  small  episcopal  chapel. 
If  the  Bishop  has  recommended  it  to  one  of  his  clergy,  I  think 
he  should,  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  others,  make  his  recom- 
mendation public.  This  is  the  time,  if  any  ever  was,  for  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  be  of  one  mind,  at  least  in 
these  forms  and  ceremonies,  upon  which  every  inmate  of  the 
building  in  which  we  assemble  believes  himself  competent  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  I  object,  however,  to  the  thing  itself,  for 
many  reasons,  and  not  the  least,  because  I  do  not  find  any  sanc- 
tion for  it  among  my  various  instructions  in  the  red-letter  depart- 
ment of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  turning  towards  the  table  of  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  the 
officiating  Minister,  is  calculated  to  give  the  congregation  an  im- 
proper notion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  article  itself;  the  Roman  catho- 
lics call  it  the  altar;  and  I  regret  that  the  long-established  habit  of 
common  conversation  should  so  long  have  seemed  to  encourage 
such  a  delusion.  Our  Reformers  were  most  cautious  in  not  applying 
in  any  part  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  this  term  to  that  table 
of  communion.  And  we  ought  to  be  careful,  lest  by  any  of  our 
practices  we  encourage  such  an  idea.  It  is  calculated  to  destroy 
the  essential  feature  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  of  which  the 
Sacrament  is  not  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  but  a  memorial.    An 

tlie  appearance  of  a  large  bracket,  or  shelf,  but  tlie  supporting  limb  reaching  down 
to  tlie  ground.  Upon  this  the  articles  of  bread  and  wine  are  deposited  previously 
to  their  being  placed,  by  the  priest,  upon  the  tabic,  for  consecration.  I  should 
not  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  at  all,  if  ray  attention  had  not,  in  this 
manner,  been  drawn  to  tlie  subject,  and  had  I  not  known  that  a  moveable  table 
is  made  use  of  in  other  churches  for  tlie  same  purpose,  by  which  means  tlie  public 
labour  under  an  impression  that  a  peculiar  and  more  than  ordinary  sanctity  is  attri- 
buted to  that  upon  wiiich  the  consecrated  elements  are  jilaced,  and  that  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  altar  in  use  among  the  lioman  cat/iolics.  There  is,  I  am  aware,  too 
little  attention  paid  to  decency  and  order  in  respect  to  the  different  ceremonies, 
and  places,  and  articles,  used  in  our  public  assemblies  of  divine  worship,  but  let 
us  not,  by  any  unnecessary  attention  to  things  of  this  nature,  be  led,  by  slow 
though  certain  steps,  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  people  have  still,  in  the 
great  mass,  a  reverence,  and  respect,  and  an  affection,  for  our  ciiurch,  and  its 
rites,  and  its  ceremonies;  and  if  that  reverence  should  be  turned  into  superstition 
or  disgust,  it  must  arise  from  the  ill  directed  zeal,  or  ignorance,  of  their  respective 
parochial  ministers.  The  engine  of  power,  wielded  by  a  parochial  minister,  who 
superintends  his  flock,  and  exercises  his  influence  among  them  by  appealing  to 
their  intellect,  and  bases  tliat  appeal  upon  the  word  of  God, — who  governs  them 
by  the  silken  reins  of  that  love  wliicli  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  by  a  blind  de- 
votion to  him  merely  because  he  is  their  pastor,  is,  indeed,  a  most  blessed  and 
efficient  instrument  for  their  good,  both  iiere  and  hereafter. 
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altar  necessarily  implies  a  sacrifice  ;  but  Christ  himself  is  both  an 
altar  and  sacrifice  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  his  people.* 

Besides  this,  it  savours  of  Heathenism  as  well  as  Orientalism. 
It  is  a  turning  to  the  East — one  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the 
Jewish  apostacy  in  the  day  of  that  fearful  visitation  of  the  sins  of 
the  children  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel : — 

"And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's  house  ;  and,  behold,  at 
the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about 
five  and  twenty  men,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
faces  towards  the  east ;  and  they  worshipped  the  sun  toward  the  east." — Ezekiel, 
viii.  16. 

It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  worshipping  the  star  of  their 
god  Remphan.     (Acts,  vii.  43,) 

"  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the 
house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery?  for 
they  say,  the  Lord  seeth  us  not;  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth." — Isaiah,  viii.  12. 

"  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  city  where  David  dwelt!  add  ye  year  to  year,  let 
them  kill  sacrifices.  Yet  I  will  distress  Ariel,  and  there  shall  be  heaviness 
and  sorrow:  and  it  shall  be  unto  me  as  Ariel.  And  I  will  camp  against  thee 
round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts 
against  thee.  And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  and  shalt  speak  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  be  as 
of  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  whisper 
out  of  the  dust." — Isaiah,  xxix.  1 — 4. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  my  suspicion  of  the  animal 
feelings,  or  physical  nature,  having  an  intimate  association  with 
such  a  practice,  from  the  following  extract  of  the  same  individual's 
printed  circular  to  his  flock  at  Littlemore,  upon  the  laying  of  the 
stone  of  the  new  church. 

I  give  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  it,  and  leave  it  to  the 
reader's  plain  reasoning  faculties  to  decide  whether  I  have  not 
some  foundation  for  apprehending  that  an  undue  attention  is  paid 
to  these  niceties  of  place  and  position  : — 

TO  MY  PARISHIONERS,  ON  OCCASION   OF  LAVING  THE  FIRST  STONE  OF  THE 
CHURCH   AT  LITTLEMORE. 

....  My  brethren,  these  are  grounds  of  encouragement  from  Scripture  that  God 
will  bless  our  present  undertaking.  But  besides  these,  something  has  occurred 
on  this  very  spot  since  we  began  to  prepare  for  this  building,  which  I  trust  may 
be  taken,  without  presumption,  as  an  evidence  of  his  graciously  allowing  and 
accepting  it.  When  the  workmen  came  to  dig,  they  found  four  skeletons.  These 
were  the  bodies  of  Christians  who  had  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  They  were 
buried  east  and  west,  in  token  of  their  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection  to  life 
eternal,  for  which  their  souls  are  still  waiting.  Now  I  take  comfort  from  this, 
for  it  shews  me,  as  I  think,  that  some  sanctuary  of  God  has  been  on  this  very 
spot  before  now,  that  the  place  we  stand  on  is  holy  ground.  The  dust  of  his 
saints  and  servants  is  beneath  our  feet,  and  by  discovering  to  us  the  "  dry  bones 

*  That  INIr.  Newman  encourages  this  fond  fancy  of  the  Roman  catholics 
seems  very  probable,  from  a  passage  in  his  Sermons  to  this  effect : — "  The  ordi- 
nances which  we  behold  force  the  unseen  truth  upon  our  senses.  The  very  dis- 
position of  the  building,  the  subdued  light  of  the  aisles,  the  altar,  with  its  pious 
adornments,  are  figures  of  things  unseen,  and  stimulate  our  fainting  faith." — (See 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  p.  27.3.) 
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which  shall  one  day  live,"  (Fzek.  xxxvii.)  he  seems  to  reniiiid  us  that  we  arc 
of  one  body  with  tliem,  joint  members  with  them  of  Christ,  fellow-heirs  of  the 
liope  of  "lory.  That  we  may  say,  with  Jacob,  on  the  occasion  already  referred 
to,  "  Surely  the  hord  is  in  this  place,  and  we  knew  it  not ;  how  dreadful  is  this 
place,  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven !" 
Yet  while  the  vision  at  Bethel  was  dreadful,  it  was  pleasant  and  cheering  also — 
and  so  is  this  discovery  to  us ;  for  we  learn  thereby,  that  in  tliis  our  present 
work,  we  are  but  building  upon  old  foundations — we  are  renewing  Ciirist's  work 
in  the  midst  of  the  years — we  are  raising  a  second  Temple  on  the  original  site. 
The  ancient  truth  alone  endures;  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  now,  and  for 
ever ;  and  we,  in  standing  here,  where  tiie  saints  stood  and  laboured,  died,  and 
were  buried,  in  the  old  time,  unite  ourselves  invisibly  to  them,  interest  ourselves 
in  their  blessedness,  inherit  their  grace,  and  become  partakers  of  their  steadfast- 
ness. "  Every  plant  which  the  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up." 
Every  thing  that  is  new  is  like  grass,  withering  ere  it  is  grown  up ;  but  the 
Word,  and  the  Church,  came  from  of  old,  from  the  everlasting  God,  and  abide 
forever.  John  II.  Newman. 

July  21,  1835. 

Now  it  SO  happens  that  the  Athenians,  tVom  the  earUest  time, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  were  in  the 
habit  of  burying  their  dead  in  this  fashion : — 

"  He  prevailed  upon  them  [i.e.,  the  Athenians,]  to  add  tlie  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese to  their  other  possessions ;  and  that  it  might  appear  that  they  had  come 
into  possession  of  Salamis,  not  merely  by  a  superiority  of  power,  but  also  with 
justice  on  their  side,  having  excavated  certain  tombs,  he  shewed  the  corpses 
turned  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  as  it  was  customary  among  the  Athenians  to 
bury  their  dead;  and  the  tombs  themselves  looking  towards  the  east,  and  the 
epitaphs  of  the  people  inscribed  upon  them,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Athenians."* 

If,  therefore,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  church  now  being 
erected  at  Athens,  they  should  dig  up  any  skeletons  lying  east 
and  west,  I  see  no  illogical  subtlety  that  the  officiating  minister 
could  be  guilty  of  if  he  were  to  say  to  the  modern  Athenians 
that  their  forefathers,  from  the  earliest  ages,  were  joint  members 
with  himself  of  Christ,  and  fellow-heirs  of  the  hope  of  glory.  If 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  not  been  worshipped  in  olden  time  at  Little- 
more,  as  well  as  in  Oxford,  of  which  there  are  sufficient  proofs, 
there  would  have  been  an  equal  probability  of  the  spot  upon  which 
the  chapel  is  erected  having  been  a  Jewish  burying-ground,  as 
they  bury  their  dead  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Athenians,  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  no  uncommon  practice  amongst  most  nations 
that  are  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead.  To  say  the  least  of 
such  a  custom,  to  build  anything  upon  it  is  very  unsafe,  but  to 
build  the  pure  religion  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  or  Christ,  is 
very  unwise. 

Turn  we  next  to  the  vestments  of  our  clergy. 


*    Eiriiat  If  avroig  Kal  t>)p  iv  Bp<fKy  Xippovyjaov  TrpoaKTiiaaaOai,  'iva  Vt  fii) 


T0V12  xpt]naTiafMovs,lyK(xapaynt^ov^,  v-tc  tjv  iSiov  'A07]vaiu}v.  —  (Life  of  Solon  ; 
from  Diogenes  Laertius'  "  Lives  of  Illustrious  Philosophers."  Edition  by  lien. 
Steph.,  p.  31,  anno  1384,  duplicate  copy  from  the  British  Museum.) 
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VESTMENTS    OF    THE    CLERGY. 


Another  subject  that  demands  the  notice  of  our  superior  clergy 
is  a  slight  innovation  in  the  vestments  of  our  younger  brethren, 
who  are  only  in  deacons'  orders.  One  of  those  ornaments  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  of  England  in  use  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  has,  by  some  means  or  other, 
been  recovered,  and  made  its  appearance,  not  only  in  one  of  the 
Oxford  churches,  but  also  in  a  chapel  of  one  of  our  most  eminent 
and  distinguished  colleges.  The  precise  form  of  this  long-lost 
article  of  ministerial  apparel  I  cannot  exactly  describe,  having 
never  seen  it.  But  according  to  the  information  of  those  who 
have  seen  it,  I  should  conceive  that  the  following  description 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  shape  and  form.  It  is  a  long  strip  of 
silk,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  where  it  is  fastened  by  a  pin  or  button,  and  extends 
downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  surplice,  before  and  behind,  with 
a  fringe  of  the  same  material  at  each  end,  and  a  cross  of  black 
silk,  raised  or  embossed  just  above  the  fringed  border,  the  arms 
of  the  cross  being  extended  cornerwise,  or  in  the  shape  of  the 
Martyr's  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross.*  To  the  restoration  of  this 
habiliment,  so  long  laid  by,  surely  no  one  can  make  any  serious 
objection ;  but  of  this  I  think  the  clergy  in  general  have  a  right 
to  complain,  that  instructions  for  the  resuming  of  it  have  not  been 
issued  from  that  quarter  whence,  alone,  it  is  fitting  they  should 
emanate.  I  conceive  it  is  not  an  act  of  courtesy  to  our  superiors, 
if  we  have  found  out  that  which  they  have  overlooked,  to  adopt 
the  same  without  their  special  sanction.  Such  a  circumstance, 
I  imagine,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  is  calculated  to  engender  a 
very  unpleasant  spirit  among  our  younger  clergy.  The  youthful 
mind  is  sufficiently  inflammable,  without  the  aid  of  any  novel  or 
unnecessary  badge  of  office.  If  it  is  for  the  edification  of  our 
people,  and  the  promotion  of  better  order  and  decency  among  our- 
selves, let  us  all  wear  the  same  thing ;  if  we  be  not  of  one  mind 
on  the  more  abstruse  points  of  doctrine,  surely  we  may  on  the 
simple  article  of  dress,  when  an  exact  pattern  of  our  vestments 
can  be  procured.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aged  and  venerable 
president  of  the  college  to  which  I  have  alluded,  who  has  spent 
a  long  life  in  studying  the  long-concealed  writings  and  literary 
treasures  of  by-gone  days,  would  readily  co-operate  with  any  one 
of  his  society  who  might  wish  to  restore  such  a  vestment  to  its 

*  I  have  since  been  informed  that  this  vestment  is  not  pecuhar  to  the  order  of 
deacons,  but  is  a  portion  also  of  the  ministerial  apparel  of  the  priest,  being  then 
worn,  like  a  cliaplain's  scarf,  across  both  the  shoulders.  I  therefore  expect  tliat 
those  who  have  adopted  it  in  their  diaconal  ministrations,  will,  as  soon  as  they 
are  admitted  into  the  order  of  tlie  priesthood,  set  their  brethren,  the  priests,  aa 
example  of  conformity  to  this  ancient  custom. 
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proper  place.  All  I  lament  is,  that  these  things  are  taken  up  by 
a  lew  only,  and  that  attention  to  consistency  in  our  clergy  is  over- 
looked by  them.  Let  us  not  make  that  robe  which  ought  to  be 
witliout  seam,  a  rent  one,  and  a  parti- coloured  dress.  These  are 
the  days  Cor  unity  in  her  clergy,  if  ever  this  country  has  seen 
them. 

Although  the  keeping  or  omitting  of  a  ceremony,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, is  but  a  small  thing;  yet  the  wilful  and  contem|)tuous 
transgression  and  breaking  of  a  common  order  and  discipline  is 
no  small  ofi'ence  before  God.  "  Let  all  things  be  done,"  saith  the 
apostle,  "  decently,  and  in  order;"  the  appointment  of  the  which 
order  pertaineth  not  to  private  men  ;  therefore  no  man  ought  to 
take  in  hand,  nor  presume  to  appoint  or  alter  any  public  or  com- 
mon order  in  Christ's  church,  except  he  be  lawfidly  called  and 
authorized  thereunto. 

And  whereas,  in  this  our  time,  tlie  minds  of  men  are  so  diverse, 
that  some  think  it  a  great  matter  of  conscience  to  depart  from  a 
})iece  of  the  least  of  their  ceremonies,  they  are  so  addicted  to  their 
old  customs ;  and  again,  on  the  other  side,  some  are  so  new-fangled 
that  they  would  innovate  all  things,  and  so  despise  the  old,  that 
nothing  can  content  them  but  that  is  new. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  composed  our  liturgy  and  re- 
corded our  instructions  in  the  rubric  of  the  Book  of  Connnon 
Prayer,  not  so  nmch  to  have  respect  how  to  please  either  of  these 
j)arties  as  how  to  please  God,  and  profit  them  both.  And  if  the 
times  in  which  we  live  are  so  very  ditierent  i'rom  those  in  which 
the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation  lived,  let  us  take  such  cautious 
and  temperate  steps  towards  correcting  the  said  grievances  as 
shall  not  destroy  altogether  the  efficiency  of  our  ministrations. 


CHAPTER    Vlll. 


THE    FATHERS,    ETC. 

"  Cease  ye  from  iiiaii,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  iiccounted  ut  ? 
For,  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem  and  from  .liidah 
the  stay  and  the  staff,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water,  the  miglity 
man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and  the  prophet,  aud  the  prudent,  and  the  ancioiU, 
the  captain  of  fifty,  and  the  honourable  man,  ami  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer, 
and  the  eloquent  orator.  And  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  shall 
rule  over  them." — Isaiah,  ii.  22;  iii.  1 — 4. 

The  long-mooted  and  truly  complex  subject  of  the  Fathers  de- 
mands some  notice  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  more  especially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  these  individuals  and  their  followers  have 
been  led  away  from  the  right  path  by  their  blind  attachment  to 
such  guides.  I  shall  be  as  brief  on  this  head  as  I  can  ;  I  would, 
indeed,  gladly  pass  it  over  in  solemn  silence.  I  think  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  painful  features  of  this  heresy  to  bring  the  good  old 
Fathers  before  the  public  only  to  expose  their  infirmities,  and  set 
them  up  as  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  I  could  have  wished 
them  to  have  fallen  into  better  hands ;  1  think  even  Rome  would 
have  dealt  more  mercifully  with  them. 

What  can  I  say  of  them  ?  Why,  if  I  should  say  that  they 
now  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  them,  I  am 
giving  them  all  the  praise  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has,  in  his 
great  condescension,  lavished  upon  them;  and  more  than  this, 
they,  if  appealed  to,  would  not  be  willing  to  accept.  I  will  write 
of  them  as  far  as  God's  word  permits  me  to  do  of  all  who  truly 
turn  to  God,  and  sleep  in  Jesus — "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
(Rev.  xiv.  13.)  Many  of  their  writings,  indeed,  remain  to  this 
day,  and  that  is  no  small  honour.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  left  behind  for  an  enlightened,  much  less  a 
Christian  public,  to  make  an  improper  use  of  them.  They  were 
only  "  witnesses"  when  living,  and  who  has  sufficient  logic  to 
prove  that  they  are  more  now  they  are  dead  ?  Their  varied 
written  ]noductions  are  not  adequate  testimony  or  authority 
to  satisfy  a  child  of  God  in  matters  relative  to  salvation,  or  on 
any  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  soul.  Let  us  ask  those  who 
are  best  versed  in  the  ditierent  curious  relics  of  their  patrician 
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museum  a  few  simple  questions  about  tliem ;  perhaps  they  may 
satisfy  the  pubHc  on  this  doubtful  point:  —  1.  Which  of  all 
those  individual  worthies  of  by-gone  years  can  they  bring  forward 
as  witnesses,  whose  evidence  is  undisputed?  Surely  Rome  has 
not  had  any  of  them  in  her  keeping  long  without  trying  the  ef- 
fects of  bribery  and  corruption  upon  them,  2.  To  wliat  period  of 
time  shall  we  limit  our  researches?  Are  the  doctors  agreed  in 
this  ?  Does  Iremcus  make  a  long  arm,  and  unite  himself  to  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  ?  or  Tertullian  extend  his  patronage  to  all 
the  scribblers  that  followed  after  him  for  five  or  six  hundred 
years?  We  ought  to  have  a  canon  issued  by  this  secret  con- 
clave before  even  the  apostolicals  can  decide  who  is  authority, 
and  who  is  not.  3.  What  individual  can  be  found  laborious 
enough  to  edite  their  variegated  and  multiform  tracts  and  volumes 
as  they  ought  to  be  edited,  before  they  are  made  use  of  for  such 
a  purpose  as  a  guide  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ  on  earth? 
Whose  talents  or  piety  are  sufficiently  exalted  to  determine  what 
portions  of  them  are  interpolations  and  spurious,  and  what  are 
genuine  and  authentic  ?  The  learned  and  talented  Oxford  doctors 
and  divines  may  be  able  to  single  out  their  man  ;  but  the  church 
of  England,  pure  and  apostolical,  much  less  the  church  of  Christ, 
has  never  yet  found  an  individual  competent,  if  needful,  to  un- 
dertake such  a  responsible  office ;  and  she  has  had  among  her 
members  and  her  bishops,  in  former  days,  many  individuals  be- 
fore whom  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostolical  phalanx  would  be 
as  grasshoppers,  either  in  human  learning  or  biblical  theology. 

The  Fathers  !  What  were  they  ?  I  answer  the  question  myself; 
they  were  men.  And  what  more  are  we,  whose  names  are  now 
in  print  before  the  public.  The  world,  or,  at  least,  our  own  friends 
and  acquaintance,  (1  speak  with  all  humility  as  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned — I  have  but  few  admirers,  and  still  fewer  friends,) 
may  call  us,  perhaps,  "  good  me7i."  They  could  not  say  more  of  the 
earliest  fathers.  Our  goodness  extendeth  not  to  our  God  ;  much 
less,  then,  can  we  expect  it  to  extend  to  his  church. 

I  would  now  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  Fathers,  before 
I  go  on  to  another  subject,  in  order  to  shew  how  much  caution 
is  needful  in  everyone  that  consults  them.  In  the  y//\s^  place, 
they  had  no  standard  edition  of  God's  word ;  they  took  their 
doctrines  and  theories  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  old  scrip- 
tures, and  we  know  that,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Lathi  gradually  supplanted  the  Greek  as  a  general 
language,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  (De 
Doct.  Christ.,  lib.  ii.  c.  11,)  the  Latin  church  possessed  a  very 
great  number  of  versions  of  the  scriptures,  made  at  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  whose  authors  were  unknown  ;  and  in 
these  times,  as  soon  as  any  one  found  a  Greek  copy,  he  thought 
himself  sufliciently  versed  in  each  language  to  set  about  a  trans- 
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lation.  To  remedy  the  evils  consequent  upon  such  a  variety  of 
versions,  Jerome,  at  the  request,  and  under  the  patronage,  of 
Pope  Damasus,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook 
to  revise  the  edition  that  had  been  made  by  Origen,  to  bring  it 
more  into  conformity  with  the  original  Greek  ;  he  completed  his 
task  A.D.  390 — 91.  Of  this  revision,  the  book  of  Job  and  the 
Psalms,  (which  alone  have  been  preserved  to  our  times,)  together 
with  the  Chronicles,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, are  all  that  were  ever  published.  Before  he  had  finished 
this  revision  of  Origen's  labours,  he  had  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latin,  in  order 
that  the  Western  church  might  know  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  that  they  might  be  the  better  qualihed  to  engage  in 
controversy  with  the  Jews. 

This  version,  we  are  informed,  upon  the  authority  of  persons 
competent  to  decide  on  such  a  subject,  surpassed  all  former  ones. 
We  learn  from  Augustine  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  churches 
by  degrees,  for  fear  of  offending  weak  persons  ;  its  authority  be- 
came at  last  so  great  among  the  different  churches,  that,  ever 
since  the  seventh  century,  it  has  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the 
Romish  church,  under  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  version ;  and,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
commanded  that  the  Vulgate  alone  should  be  used  wherever  the 
Bible  is  publicly  read,  and  in  all  sermons,  expositions,  and  dispu- 
tations. 

I  shall  give  one  extract,  just  to  shew  how  much  their  very  best 
version  was  at  variance  with  the  original.  The  very  first  promise 
made  to  man  in  his  fallen  state  is  made  of  none  effect  by  its  trans- 
fusion into  the  language  of  the  Beast.  The  first  setting  forth  of 
Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sin  is  obscured,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed : — 

"  Iniinicitias  ponam  inter  te  it  mulierem  et  semen  tuum  et  semen  illius,  ipsa 
conteret  caput  tuum,  et  tu  insidiaberis  calcaneo  ejus." — (Gen.  iii.  15.) 

The  above  passage  is  thus  rendered  in  the  Douay  version  (the 
one  in  use  among  the  members  of  the  church  of  apostate 
Rome) : — 

"  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  thy  seed  and  her  seed; 
she  shall  crush  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  her  heel." 

To  the  above  I  find  the  following  note : — 

"  Ver.  15.  She  shall  crush — Ipsa,  the  woman  ;  so  divers  of  the  Fathers  read 
this  place,  conformably  to  the  Latin  :  others  read  it  ipsum — viz.,  the  seed.  The 
sense  is  the  same  ;  for  it  is  by  her  seed,  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  woman  crushes  the 
serpent's  head." 

Thus  we  see  the  streams  of  life,  joy,  and  consolation,  are  poi- 
soned at  their  very  fountain.     The  woman  is  raised  upon  the 
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Ik'iisl  as  soon  as  ever  they  find  an  opportunity  ;  tlie  luiinan  na- 
ture of  Christ  is  thus  delilcd  by  being  made  subservient  to  the 
woman,  making  the  woman,  through  her  Son,  the  serj^ent's  de- 
stroyer, not  the  power  of  Jehovah,  in  the  person  of  his  own  dear 
Son.  This  may  satisfy  the  purblind  readers  of  the  language  of 
the  Heast ;  and  Mr.  Newman  and  his  party  may  be  unable  to  detect 
the  vile  abomination  ;  but  it  can  never  satisfy  one  of  the  least  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  know,  in  their  own  experience, 
the  blessedness  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  and  need  no  other 
mediator  between  God  and  themselves.  1  hope  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his 
edition  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  will  set  the  public  right  on 
this  important  head,  and  remove  from  the  Fathers  the  imputation 
of  the  grossest  ignorance  or  impiety  thus  cast  upon  tljcm  by  the 
metaphysical  jargon  of  the  Roman  commentator  and  translator. 
I  think  that  even  the  most  ingenious  and  astute  reasonings  of 
his  friend  the  vicar  of  St.  JNlary  the  Virgin  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  frame  any  tract  or  discourse  that  shall  make  this  abomi- 
nation palatable  to  any  honest  and  sincere  mind,  particularly 
when  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a  translation 
in  the  Hebrew  original.  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  commen- 
taries written  upon  the  subject  for  further  proof;  they  say,  that 
in  no  way  whatever  can  the  idiom  of  the  language  used  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  distorted  so  as  to  admit  of  the  word  translated  she 
being  so  rendered. 

The  Fathers,  therefore,  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  letter  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  had  not  a  version  of  God's  word  that  was 
worthy  of  being  called  a  correct  translation.  If  so,  we  may  expect 
them  to  be  little  deserving  our  notice  on  points  of  doctrine.  It  is 
my  humble  opinion  they  may  be  made  to  say  anything  we  please. 
I  will  just  let  my  readers  have  an  instance  of  their  discre|)ancy  on 
one  of  the  simplest  subjects,  and  I  will  then  humbly  ask, —  Can 
we,  in  our  consciences,  believe  that  such  persons  had  a  sufficient 
measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  them  as  to  authorize  the  visible 
church  lo  follow  them  as  guides,  or  depend  upon  them  as  autho- 
rity, in  their  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  God's  word  ? 

TUE    BAPTISM    OF    FIRE. 

"  The  baptism  of  fire  has  been  differently  understood  among  tlie  primitive 
Fathers.  Some  say,  it  means  the  tribuhilions,  crosses,  and  afflictions,  uiiich  be- 
lievers in  Christ  are  called  to  pass  tlirou'^h.  llence  the  author  of  the  Ojiiis  Im- 
perfectum,  on  INlalthew,  says,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  baptism  : — 1 .  That  of 
water;  2.  That  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost;  and,  3.  That  of  tribulations  and  afflictions, 
represented  under  the  motion  of  fire,  lie  observes  further,  that  our  blessed  Lord 
went  through  these  three  baptisms: — 1.  That  of  water  he  received  from  tiie 
hands  of  John;  2.  That  of  tlie  Holy  Gliost  he  received  from  the  Father;  and, 
3.  That  of  fire  he  had  in  his  contest  with  Satan  in  tlie  desert. 

"  St.  Clirysostoni  says,  it  means  the  snpcrabundaut  (/races  of  I  he  Spiril.  Ba^il 
and  Theophiius  explain  it  of  the  fire  of  hell.     Cyril,  Jerome,  and  others,  under- 
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stand  by  it  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Hilary  says, 
it  means  afire  (hat  the  righteous  7nitst  pass  through  in  the  day  of  judgment,  to 
purify  tliem  from  such  defilements  as  necessarily  cleaved  to  them  here,  and  with 
which  they  could  not  be  admitted  into  glory. 

"  Ambrose  says,  this  baptism  shall  be  administered  at  the  gate  of  paradise,  by 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  flaming  sword, 
(Gen.  iii.  24,)  Origen  and  Lactantius  conceive  it  to  be  a  river  ofjire,  at  the  gate 
of  heaven,  something  similar  to  the  Phlegethon  of  the  heathens;  but  they  ob- 
serve, that  when  the  righteous  come  to  pass  over,  tlie  liquid  flames  shall  divide 
and  give  tliem  a  free  passage  ;  that  Christ  shall  stand  on  the  brink  of  it,  and  re- 
ceive through  the  flames  all  those,  and  none  but  those,  who  have  received  in  this 
world  the  baptism  of  water  in  his  name ;  and  that  this  baptism  is  for  those  who, 
having  received  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  not  in  every  respect  lived  conformably 
to  it,  for,  though  they  laid  the  foundation,  yet  they  built  hay,  straw,  and  stubble 
upon  it,  and  this  work  of  theirs  must  be  tried,  and  destroyed  by  this  fire.  This 
tliey  think  is  St.  Paul's  meaning,  (1  Cor.  iii.  13 — 15.)  If  any  man  build  on  this 
foundation  (viz.,  Jesus  Christ,)  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is  ...  .  If  any  man's  work  be  burnt,  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  by  fire. 

"  From  this  fiie,  understood  in  this  way,  the  Fathers  of  the  following  ages,  and 
the  schoolmen,  formed  the  famous  and  lucrative  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  Some  in 
the  primitive  church  thought  that  fire  should  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  joined  to 
the  water  in  baptism  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  ministered  it  by  causing  the 
person  to  pass  between  two  fires,  or  to  leap  through  the  flame,  or  by  having  a 
torch  or  lighted  candle  present.  Thus  have  those  called  doctors  of  the  church 
trifled." 

And  what  must  the  public  think  of  Oxford,  if  it  is  thus  held 
up  as  an  encourager  of  those  who  overvalue  the  writings  of  man? 
What  do  I  read  upon  the  opened  volume  posited  over  the  throne 
of  him  who  is  permitted  to  exercise  the  highest  authority  in  our 
University?  Do  I  not  read,  in  the  plainest  terms,  this  inscription 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  : — "  Dorainus  illuminatio  mea,"  {TJie 
Lord  is  my  light — Psa.  xxvii.  1.)* 


Is  it  not  an  opened  book,  with  its  seven  seals,  or  clasps,  lying 
in  regular  succession,  wrested  from  their  fastenings  ?  My  feelings 
I  cannot  describe  when,  in  studying  the  tables  of  genealogy,  laid 
up  in  the  beginning  of  our  ancient  family  bible,  I  found  out  that  the 
banner  of  our  University  was  taken  from  the  same  source ;  and,  in 

*  The  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  the  University  Arms,  in  present  general 
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my  search  after  more  information  on  the  subject,  I  found  a  key  to  all 
the  other  mystic  emblems.  I  have  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
this  volume  the  entire  armorial  bearings  of  our  long  and  deservedly 
honoured  University,  but  shall  not  now  make  any  remarks  on  it, 
but  leave  it  for  a  practical  purpose.  If  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  take  them  up  and  wear  them,  no  explanation  will  be  re- 
quired. I  leave  it  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  to  give  the 
University  the  benefit  of  his  Talmudic  researches,  and  his  practical 
knowledge  of  types  and  prophecies ;  these  armorial  bearings  may 
be  most  satisfactorily  deciphered  and  commented  upon  by  any  one 
learned  in  the  scriptures,  and  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Fathers. 
If  he  should  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so,  or  admit  his  ignorance  of 
their  application  to  a  Christian  academy,  I  suppose  I  may,  at  some 
future  day,  be  permitted  to  perform  that  office  myself  It  may 
be  asked,  whence  came  these  emblems  ?  Onv  learned  or  liberal 
divines  may  treat  it  as  some  fanciful  speculation,  and  ascribe  it 
to  chance,  or  accident,  or  some  other  reason  palatable  to  the  taste 
of  the  wise  men  of  this  world  ;  but  to  those  who  know  that  even 
the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered,  it  will  be  very  evi- 
dent that  the  finger  of  God  is  in  it.  The  opened  book  is  an 
illustration  of  what  Oxford  is  now  engaged  in — namely,  sending 
forth,  from  her  splendid  printing-machines,  the  unshackled  word 
of  the  Most  High  God, — the  only  adequate  antagonist  popery  or 
infidelity  has  ever  grappled  with.  "  The  pure  word  of  God  is  his 
boundan/  indl,  his  line  of  demarcation  for  his  own  people,  from 
a  world  lying  in  the  evil  one."  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
Hebrew  etymology  of  the  word  so  frequently  used  in  the  scrip- 
tures to  express  the  same,  being  applicable  both  as  a  boundary  to 
those  within,  and  a  defence  from  those  without, — I  mean  the  word 
nQin»  implying  a  material  that  has  stood  the  test  of  fire.  It  is 
used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one  passage,  in  close  connexion  with 
the  word^re  .- — "  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  as  towns  without 
walls,  for  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  therein.  For  I,  saith 
the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  (.Tl^in  ]DV>)  round  about, 
and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her." — (Zech.  ii.  4,  5.)  And 
let  me  ask,  shall  that  book  stare  us  in  the  face  to  our  confusion  ? 
Dare  any  sincere  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  stand  up  in  that  pulpit, 
and  build  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  word  of  God  ? — in 
a  pulpit,  in  this  my  day  brought  back  mysteriously  to  that  very 
position  it  occupied  in  years  gone  by,  when  a  Latimer  or  Ridley 
was  permitted  to  preach  the  pure  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
the  hooks  connected  with  that  pulpit  being  still  visible,  and  wit- 
nessing the  fact  that  Oxford  once  had  those  to  teach  her  sons  who 
were  ready  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Babylon  and  Jezebel, 
even  to  blood.     Can  any  one,  preaching  in  his  own  right,  or  by 

*  M.S.  Exercise  for  B.D.  degiee,  performed  12th  April,  1837. 
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virtue  of  the  selection  of  convocation,  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
or  lift  up  his  eye  to  that  book  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  the  Fathers  for  his  light,  and  forsake  that  glorious  Sun  from 
whence  they  obtained  all  their  light  ?  Shall  the  intellect  of  Ox- 
ford, to  say  nothing  of  its  piety,  presume  to  pile  upon  their  un- 
sealed bible  any  of  the  writings  of  fallible  man?  Will  they  now 
quietly  look  on,  and  sufter  their  learned  doctors,  or  their  popular 
teachers  of  theology,  to  heap  up,  even  in  their  University  pulpit, 
not  the  seven,  but  the  seventy  tomes  of  human  learning  and  re- 
search, with  such  a  motto  as  this,  "  Patres  delicice.  mecB'^ — The 
Fathers  are  my  delight?  Oh,  let  not  the  free  circulation  of  our 
bibles  issuing  from  the  literary  warehouses  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls  serve  as  a  melancholy  contrast  to  what  is  going  on  within  ; 
let  us  not  permit  the  streams  of  Reuben  to  rob  us  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Book  of  Levi !   May  our  pulpits  yet  re-echo  the  joyful  sound, 

NOTHING    BUT    ClIRlST,    AND     HIS    WoRD,    PURE    AND    UNDE- 

TILED  !  While  we  have  James  and  Cephas  as  pillars  in  the  church 
of  God,  let  us  rest  satisfied  with  the  provision  the  Head  of  the 
church  has  made  for  us,  and  not  build  upon  any  of  those  that 
man  would  chisel  out  for  us. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


PARALLEL  OF   HISTORY   AND   POPERY,  ETC. 

•'  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils  ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which 
believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  ana  nothing  to  be  refused, 
if  it  he  received  with  thanksgiving  :  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer. 
If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things,  thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Cnrist,  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine,  whereunto  thou  hast 
attained.  But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables,  ana  exercise  thyself  rather  unto  god- 
liness."— 1  Timothy,  iv.  1 — 7- 

Having,  in  my  announcement  of  this  publication,  drawn  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  the  subject  of  past  history,  I  would 
now,  as  concisely  as  I  am  able,  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  fonucr 
days,  as  a  plausible  reason  for  apprehending  danger  under  the 
present  aspect  of  the  times.  1  conceive  that  this  method  of 
viewing  the  present  case  is  at  least  as  consistent  with  right  reason 
as  that  which  they  adopt  who  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
fathers. 

Past  history  has  for  a  long  period  supplied  me  with  a  better 
commentary  upon  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  his  creatures 
than  I  can  find  in  any  human  theories  or  fanciful  calculations. 
It  supplies  an  illustration,  by  analogy,  of  God's  providential  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  mankind  as  their  Ruler  and  Judge. 
Similar  results  are  deduced  from  similar  causes.  Our  God  is  a 
Being,  consistent  in  his  superintendence  as  well  of  the  moral  as 
of  the  natural  world,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  this,  that  such  is  not  his  method  of  operation. 
I  bring  forward  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  conceive  may  be  the 
consequences  of  carrying  the  present  views  of  this  party, — as  far  as 
they  must  of  necessity  be  carried,  if  a  timely  check  be  not  given 
to  them, — a  singular  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
and  that,  too,  not  so  very  distant  from  our  own  times,  that  we  can 
expect  to  find  any  individual  prepared  to  gainsay  the  facts.  The 
passage  itself,  as  it  appears  in  the  annals  to  which  I  refer,  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  III.,  Letter  (A.) 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  immediately  after  the  pro- 
position then  made  for  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  we  find  that  there  was  manifested 
among   the   clergy   of  the   establishment,   a  positive  tendency 
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towards  popery ;  and  their  views  all  but  identical  with  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  notions  entertained  by  the  admirers  of  the 
new  school  of  theology  that  I  am  now  engaged  in  confronting. 
The  same  arbitrary  disposition,  and  exclusive  or  uncharitable 
spirit,  (I  soften  down  my  words  as  much  as  I  dare  consistently 
with  my  convictions,)  together  with  the  same  development  of 
independence  of  mind,  is  witnessed  in  each.  And  if  my  paral- 
lelism be  correct,  the  same  result  may  well  be  looked  for,  I  mean 
an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  our  superior  clergy,  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
The  reason  why  they  have  not  interfered  hitherto,  is  doubtless  on 
account  of  the  singular  state  of  the  times,  and  the  speciousness 
of  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  individuals  that  are  engaged 
in  these  schismatical  proceedings.  Some  of  them  surely  must 
have  such  an  insight  into  the  politics  of  human  action,  as  to  have 
their  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  and  cannot  but  tremble  for  the 
danger  to  which  they  are  hereby  exposed.  When  I  consider  the 
difference  that  there  is  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and  morals 
of  these  two  parallel  periods  of  our  history,  I,  as  an  individual, 
am  not  prepared  to  say  how  awful  a  crisis  may  be  expected. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  parallel  history  of  my  own 
ancestors,  as  connected  with  the  spread  of  error  in  this  country  in 
former  days.  The  Maurices  have  been  before  the  public,  at  two 
different  and  distant  periods  of  time,  contending  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  The  first  of  that  name  thus  connected  with 
theological  controversy,  was  Henry  Maurice,  D.D.,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  and  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  the 
year  1691.  He  stood  up  and  opposed  the  encroachments  of  literal 
Rome,  and  defended  our  church  from  the  attacks  of  its  common 
enemies,  and  was  a  champion  boldly  rebuking  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  bring  diocesan  episcopacy  into  disrepute  before 
the  public.  His  works  remain  to  this  day,  and  testify  of  his  de- 
votion to  true  protestant  principles,  and  it  may  perhaps  serve  as 
an  apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  thus,  in  the  latter  day,  another 
of  the  family  standing  up  to  defend  our  venerable  church  from 
its  multiform  and  bitter  enemies,  when  persons,  humanly  speak- 
ing, far  more  competent  to  the  undertaking,  are  unwilling  to 
interfere. 

The  other  witness  that  I  now  cite  is,  in  Jiayne  as  well  as  blood, 
more  nearly  connected  with  myself,  and  brought  up  at  the  same 
college,  dedicated  to  the  same  Saviour  by  the  same  memorable 
name, — I  mean  Peter  Maurice,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College. 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
November  30,  1718,  and  published  with  a  preface  in  1729,  is  a 
very  satisfactory  testimony  handed  down  to  us  that  those 
mystical  and  undefinable  attributes  laid  claim  to  by  some  of  the 
ministers  in  the  established  church,  and  conceded  by  their  fol- 
lowers among  the  laity,  is  no  new  theory,  but  an  offset  from  that 
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root  of  bitterness  which  lias  before  (lefiled  our  apostohcal  churcli, 
and  that  there  existed  in  his  day  a  very  strong  party,  whose 
views  resembled,  as  near  as  possible,  those  now  held  by  the 
Newman  and  Pusey  school.  I  think  the  sermon  well  deserving 
the  perusal  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  and  have 
had  it  transcribed  from  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  for  the 
purpose  of  appending  it  to  my  own  pamphlet.  I  Hnd  it  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  as  the  last  of  a  volume  of 
tracts  published  about  that  time,  and  entitled,  by  the  person  who 
made  out  the  list  of  contents,  "  Mr.  Maurice's  Antidote  against 
Mr.  Bettv's  Sermon" — [a  sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  September,  1729,  by  Joseph 
Betty,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford.] 

Concerning  this  my  kinsman  and  namesake,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  anything  more  should  now  transpire, except  that  he  was  Dean 
of  Bangor  Cathedral  from  the  year  17*27  to  1749. 

I  here  draw  a  short  parallel  between  some  of  the  views  held  by 
this  widely-spreading  faction  and  the  known  tenets  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  it  will  then  appear  that  they  are  gradually  making 
ap])roaches  towards  that  system  which  they  by  profession  de- 
nounce as  idolatrous  and  blasphemous.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  detail  upon  these  points  of  resemblance,  as  it  would  be 
occupying  too  much  of  the  reader's  time,  and  I  expect  shortly  to 
see  some  creed  drawn  out  by  themselves,  whereby  the  public  may 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  actual  doctrines,  for  such  is 
the  mysterious  and  subtle  use  to  which  they  apply  words  and 
terms  of  the  plainest  signification,  thai  it  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  define  their  real  views.  It  is  my  own  firm  conviction, 
that  they  do,  in  some  way  or  other,  weaken,  if  not  entirely  explain 
away,  all  the  Thirty- nine  Articles,  by  their  metaphysical  mode  of 
interpretation. 

Tlie  church  of  Rome  asserts  that  The  church  of  tlie  separation  looks 
hers  is  the  only  true  church,  and  that  upon  all  denominations  of  Christians, 
all  who  are  not  members  of  her  com-  and  foreign  churches,  wlio  liave  not  got 
munion,  are  out  of  the  pale  of  salva-  the  apostolical  succession,  as  living  in 
tion.  sin,  or  corrupting  tlie  word  of  God,  and 

gives   to   the   Romish    apostacy    more 
honour,  as  a  church,  than  to  any  who 
have  not  got  this  apostolicity. 
The    Romish   church    holds  up  its  The  other  church  holds  up  the  mi- 

priesthood  as  vested  with  supernatural  nisters  of  the  cluirch  of  England  and 
powers,  in  forgiving  sins,  changing  the  all  other  cliurciies  who  are  of  the  apos- 
bread  and  wine  into  tlie  actual  body  tolicity  (even  those  of  the  aposUicy),  as 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  what  they  being  the  only  persons  who  have  a  right 
call  the  "  sacrifice  of  the  mass."  to   be  quite   sure  that  they  have   the 

Lord's  body  to  give  to  his  people,  &c. 
The  church  of  Rome  does  not  per-         The  other  church  does  not  as  yet  deny 
mit  any  of  her  members  to  read  the     the  use  of  the  scriptures  to  any  of  its 
Bible  themselves,  without  first  obtaiu-     members,  but  appeals  to  the  fathers  and 
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ing  a  special  licence  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  places  the  autliority  of  the  church 
above  the  authority  of  tlie  divine  re- 
cords. 


various  traditions  as  the  only  rule  for 
deciding  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
of  God  ;  it  consequently  prevents  all 
those  who  are  not  able  to  study  the 
fathers  and  find  out  tlie  place  where  the 
traditions  of  the  church  are  kept,  from 
exercising  their  own  private  judgment, 
although  they  may  be  spiritually  en- 
lightened by  the  Iloly  Ghost  himself, 
who  is  promised  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  each  individual  tliat  believes 
in  him  as  alone  able  to  guide  into  all 
truth. 

The  other  church,  if  Mr.  Newman 
is,  indeed,  their  avowed  organ,  does  the 
same,  if  we  may  so  speak. — See  p.  3.5. 

The  other  church  attaches  to  both 
the  sacraments  a  certain  virtue  and 
power  in  the  act  of  using  them,  which 
is  so  mysterious,  that  their  nature,  as 
signs  and  means  of  grace  to  the  faithful 
only,  is  quite  obscured. — See  p.  25,  26. 

The  other  church  obscures  the  doc- 
trine by  a  metaphysical  use  of  works  as 
of  avail  to  salvation,  by  assisting  the 
holy  Spirit  in  strengthening  and  perfect- 
ing the  principle  (infused,  I  imagine, 
at  or  by  baptism). — See  p.  33. 

The  other  church  is  beginning  to 
imitate  her,  by  kneeling  on  one  of  tlie 
steps  leading  to  the  Lord's  table, — -by 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  congrega- 
tion,— by  calling  the  table  the  altar, 
with  an  over-scrupulous  attention  to 
the  depositing  of  the  bread  and  wine 
thereon,  and  by  introducing  of  vest- 
ments that  have  long  been  out  of  use 
in  the  church  of  England. 


And  what  is  this  but  popery  ?  and  if  I  call  my  publication  by 
such  a  title  as  that  of  "  The  Popery  of  Oxford,"  I  fear  I  must, 
along  with  too  many  who  have  been  so  long  silent,  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  laid  against  us,  for  the  very  act  of  being  cold  and 
lukewarm  in  such  circumstances  is  nothing  but  mental  popery , — 
i.e.,  paying  more  deference  to  the  opinion,  the  character,  the  pro- 
ceedings, of  a  combination  of  fallible  men  than  to  the  plain  and 
infallible  word  of  God.  And  for  a  rebuke  like  this  to  be  palatable 
to  those  of  my  readers  who  are  implicated  with  these  men  and 
their  practices,  is  what  I  am  sure  I  never  anticipated,  and  in 
what  manner  it  may  be  received  on  their  part  it  is  not  my  province 
to  enter  into  any  speculations.  The  reader  will  find  in  Appendix 
III.,  Letter  (F.),  a  parallel  between  popery  and  the  views  and 
practices  of  the  Pharisees,  not  unworthy  his  perusal. 


The  Romish  church  exalts  the  Virgin 
Mary  above  the  rest  of  womankind, 
and  calls  her"  the  mother  of  God,"  &c. 

The  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  in  this 
church  of  the  apostacy  is  regarded  as 
being  supernatural. 


The  Romish  church  denies  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  only,  witli- 
oul  works. 


The  Romish  church  lays  much  stress 
upon  outward  ceremonies  and  vest- 
ments, and  calls  that  article  of  furni- 
ture, upon  wiiich  they  deposit  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  the  altar. 


CHAPTER  X. 


FALLING      INTO      POPERY. 

"  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  :  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falling  away  fir^t,  and  that  man  of  sin  l)e  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth 
and  t'xaltt'tn  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so  that  he,  as  Go<l, 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himsielf  that  he  is  God.  Rememl)er  ye  not,  that 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things?  And  now  ye  know  what  wifhholdeth 
that  he  might  be  revealeil  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  : 
only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that 
M'icked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coniin;;  :  even  him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working 
of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  Iving  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  tnem  that  perish  ;  Iwcause  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
they  might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie  :  that  they  all  might  l)e  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth, 
but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." — 2  Thessalonians,  ii.  3 — 12. 

The  actual  increase  of  literal  popery  within  these  few  years  is 
very  remarkable,  and  now  so  well  known  to  the  public,  that  it  is 
not  needful  for  me  to  appeal  to  any  facts  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
same.  Five  or  six  years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  informed  by  an 
intimate  friend,  upon  whose  evidence  I  could  depend,  that  many 
of  the  learned  and  pious  men  on  the  continent  entertained  an 
opinion  that  popery  would  shew  itself  once  more  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  great  falling  away  from  the  Reformed 
or  Protestant  Church  into  a  system,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in 
actual  form,  identical  with  that  of  the  Roman  apostacy  ;  and, 
surely,  if  such  views  as  are  embraced  by  those  individuals  who 
are  associated  together  as  supporters  of  this  Tract  Magazine, 
should  continue  to  spread,  there  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  even 
a  probability,  of  these  their  opinions  being  verified.  The  two 
individuals  that  are,  as  it  were,  the  hinges  upon  which  this  door 
of  separation  is  suspended,  are  very  popular,  and  have  a  great 
influence  over  the  minds  of  many  of  our  young  men,  who  are 
destined  to  occupy  stations  as  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  various  narts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  standing  in  the  Univer- 
sity^, as  well  as  their  connexion  with  the  town,  enables  them,  in 
then-  respective  spheres,  to  propagate  most  extensively  their  sin- 
gular theories.  The  steps,  however,  adopted  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  that  influence,  do  not  seem 'to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  regular  discipline  of  this  wisely  constituted 
University  ;  I  mean  the  methods  whereby  they  induce  our  youths 
to  attend  a  system  of  religious  instruction  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  University.  The  zeal  displayed  by  them  all  nmst  admire,  and 
give  them  the  credit  due  ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  not  the  slightest 
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doubt,  but  an  infringement  is  permitted  to  be  made  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  discipHne  estabUshed  in  this  same  University.  We 
have  our  college  tutors,  who  give  instruction  to  the  young  men  in 
theological  as  well  as  in  classical  literature  ;  we  have,  besides, 
two  professors  of  divinity,  who  deliver  public  lectures.  If  these 
are  not  sufficient  in  number,  or  competent  to  their  high  and  dis- 
tinguished office,  a  public  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  authori- 
ties in  our  academy  j*  instead  of  which,  we  are  distracted  by 
the  announcement  of  lectures  by  the  King's  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
(in  addition  to  those  he  delivers,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  Hebrew 
Professor,)  on  the  types  and  prophecies — and  this,  I  believe,  by 
the  exertion  of  a  privilege  which  the  University,  in  its  grant  of  a 
D.D.  degree,  has  conferred  upon  each  approved  candidate.  And 
what  must  be  the  result  of  such  umvise,  I  may  call  them,  unge- 
nerous, proceedings  ?  Shall  we  not  have  all  kinds  of  doctrine 
disseminated  among  our  youthful  clergy  ?  And  such  as  myself, 
who  have  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  or  tuition  of  the 
University,  must  claim  our  privileges,  and  use  them  also  in  a 
disorderly  manner ,  rather  than  suffer  our  consciences  to  be 
oppressed  with  so  painful  a  load.  This  is  a  practice  against 
which  I  cannot  but  loudly  protest,  which  it  grieves  me  to  see 
adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and  more  so  when  I  believe  he  does  it  most 
conscientiously.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  use  of  his  church  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  on 
Romanism,  professedly  parochial  in  their  character,  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  more  resembling  the  lectures  delivered  to  Our  stu- 
dents, of  which  his  assembly^  I  am  informed,  is  chiefly  composed. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  in  a  chapel,  within  the  walls  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin's  church,  without  any  service  or  prefatory 
prayer,  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  as  being  irregular  in  the 
highest  degree.^ 

I  cannot  tell  what  principle  it  is  that  operates  in  the  mind  of 

*  [n  the  language  of  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus,  "  If  Demetrius,  and  the 
craftsmen  which  are  with  him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open 
{ayopaioi  dyovrai,  Kai  avQviraTOi  tiffiv  lyKoXtiTwaav  aXXjjXoit;),  and  there 
are  deputies  ;  let  them  implead  one  another." — Acts,  xix.  38. — The  mean- 
ing and  full  force  of  this  classical  illustration  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  in  a 
place  where  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  so  much 
better  known  than  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  I  have  often  benefited  much 
myself  by  the  wise  saying  of  this  learned  town-clerk,  in  the  thirty-sixth  verse  of 
this  same  chapter,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  more  generally  adopted.  This  is  a  day 
in  which  all  kinds  of  learning  are  of  use;  and  if  I  had  attended  as  carefully  to 
my  classical  studies,  as  I  have  to  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  since  the 
year  I  took  my  first  degree  in  arts,  I  flatter  myself  that  none  of  our  learned 
societies  could  have  any  just  grounds  to  say — "  lie  has  not  read  enough  to  grap- 
ple with  such  eminent  and  distinguished  men." 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  find  that  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  has  appended 
the  evening  service  of  our  church  to  these  essays.  I  suppose  they  do  not  profess 
to  be  either  sermons,  lectures,  or  homilies,  else  there  would  not  be  such  an  open 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  our  35th  canon,  which  enjoins  a  form  of  prayer  (extem- 
poraneous or  written)  before  every  sermon,  lecture,  or  homily. 
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nay,  of  piety,  among  our  young  members,  to  sanction,  by  their 
presence,  any  such  departure  from  the  regular  course  of  public  in- 
struction. It  is  asserted,  but  how  true  I  dare  not  say,  that  there  are 
very  few  ouf-mul-out  followers  of  these  two  leaders :  but  nobody  can 
question  that  they  have  an  immense  number  oi in-aiul-ont  followers. 
And  if  this  their  system  be  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  word 
of  God,  then  that  saying  of  the  blessed  Lord  shall  in  its  own  time 
be  verified  :  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fill  into  the  ditch. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  know  by  what  sophistry  of  reasoning 
these  practices  can  be  defended. 

The  influence  acquired  by  these  means  must  be  considerable. 
Inasmuch  as  men,  in  a  general  way,  when  they  adopt  any  new 
system,  or  embrace  any  novel  doctrine,  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  their 
party  as  pious,  learned,  experienced,  or  talented  individuals,  surely, 
then,  youmj  men  will  not  be  behindhand  in  their  appeal  to  the 
piety,thebenevolence,  the  ex])erience,  the  talent,  it  may  be  the  age, 
of  their  leaders.  Such  as  have  had  any  experience  in  the  way  of  pul- 
pit ministrationsjwhether  inoroutof  theEstablishment,cannot  but 
be  aware  that  many  among  their  hearers  soon  go  far  beyond  them 
in  their  doctrines  and  theories;  consequently  they  find  that  the 
most  diflicult  task  a  minister  of  the  gospel  has  to  perform  is  the 
guarding  his  hearers  from  the  danger  of  taking  up  the  doctrines 
or  precepts  of  the  gospel  for  any  other  purposes  than  growth  in 
grace  and  humility.  The  feeding  of  the  intellect  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  equally  important  depurtmcnfs  of  the  constitution  of 
man,  of  necessity  engenders  that  spiritual  pride  which  is  an  abo- 
mination in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The  Thyatira-like  views  of 
this  party  are  extensively  spreading  through  the  country.  One 
of  the  same  school  has  introduced  confusion  and  consternation 
into  many  a  pious  family  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  infusion  of 
this  subtle  poison  of  the  long-disputed  apostolical  legacy.  I  was 
present  myself  at  a  clerical  meeting  in  that  island,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1833,  just  after  their  Tracts  had  been  in- 
dustriously disseminated,  and  I  found  they  had  travelled  to  that 
spot  before  me,  and  that  an  individual,  eminent  himself,  eminent, 
too,  as  the  son  of  a  father  whose  memory  to  English  hearts  will 
be  ever  dear,  had  adopted  these  erroneous  and  dangerous  theories, 
and  I  augured  what  the  result  would  be,  and  I  have  lived  to  see 
it  verified.  My  friend  that  I  went  to  visit  there,  who  would  not 
even  look  at  the  Tracts  I  had  brought  along  with  me,  is  now  carried 
away  by  their  dissimulation.  And  if  the  piety,  age,  and  the  glow- 
ing and  deep  experience,  of  our  Clergy,  is  not  proof  against  these 
Thyatira-like  innovations,  what  may  we  expect  to  be  the  necessary 
result  in  the  case  of  our  younger  brethren,  who,  though  full  of 
zeal  and  fire,  have  had  no  experience  in  the  workings  of  their 
own  heart,  or  of  the  snares  of  an  evil  world  ?  The  necessary  result 
of  all  these  things  must  be,  at  last,  cither  a  schism  from  th« 
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church  of  England,  or  an  apostacy  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
Man  always,  when  weary,  seeks  for  some  resting-place,  and  when 
at  last  he  has  discovered  that  his  fellow-man  is  not  a  sufficient 
prop  for  his  wearied  conscience,  he  seeks  for  some  safer  rock  to 
build  upon.  No  form  of  religion  holds  this  out  so  completely  as 
the  Roman-catholic ;  there,  in  the  infallibility  and  unity  of  her 
church,  and  the  apostolicity  and  the  divine  authority  of  her 
clergy,  she  lays  the  foundation  of  a  throne,  upon  which  the  de- 
luded soul  may  sit  securely.  Our  dissenting  and  seceding 
brethren  will  at  last  discover  that  their  highly-fed  partisans  must 
fly  for  refuge,  amidst  the  conflicting  warfare  of  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions, into  the  arms  of  Popery.  I  speak  as  a  man  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  completeness  of  that  iniquitous  system  ;  for  if 
Rome  could  but  have  infused  one  particle  of  her  deadly  powder 
into  the  pupil  of  my  searching  eye,  her  religion  and  her  commu- 
nion would  be  a  perfect  paradise  to  my  soul.  But  I  trust  that  the 
Lord,  who  has  once  opened  that  eye,  and  opened  it  to  see  that  the 
only  place  of  rest  for  a  sin-tossed  soul  is  beyond  the  veil  whither 
Jesus,  "  the  forerunner,  is  for  us  entered,"  will  still  keep  me  safe 
from  any  such  insidious  manoeuvres.  Have  none  of  our  youthful 
clergy  apostatized  to  Rome  ?  Would  that  the  question  were  not 
so  easily  answered.  Has  not  even  the  blood  of  our  nobility  been 
tarnished  by  an  unhallowed  coalition  with  that  adulterous 
church  I  Shall  I  name  the  brother  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  Rev. 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer,  concerning  whose  first  ministrations  at 
Rome  I  received  private  information  from  a  friend,  who  was  pre- 
sent when  he  delivered  his  first  address  as  a  priest  in  the  Romish 
communion.  I  shall  append  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  Ap- 
pendix HI.  Letter  (B.),  as  it  affords  an  illustration  of  what  Rome 
was  then  doing,  and  has  now  in  part  done. 

And  who  dare  say  that  the  young  offspring  of  our  nobility  or 
our  commonalty  are  not  in  similar  danger  in  this  our  University, 
where  the  religion  of  our  reformers  is  carried  to  an  ultra  point, 
not,  indeed,  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  but  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholicism  of  Rome  ?     . 

As  we  have,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Usher,  his 
opinions  respecting  the  increase  and  final  extermination  of 
Popery  may  be  read  perhaps  by  some  of  the  party  in  question  with 
advantage. 

"  The  year  before  this  holy  primate  died  (who  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  at 
Westminster,  April  17th,  1656;  the  usurper  Cromwell  allowing  two  hundred 
pounds  towards  his  funeral ;  so  great  his  worth,  that  it  even  charmed  tliat  tyrant, 
otherwise  iar  from  being  a  friend  to  any  of  his  profession  ;)  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  arclibishop's  asking  him,  amongst  other  discourse,  wliat  his  i>resent  appre- 
hensions were  concerning  a  very  great  persecution  which  sliould  fall  upon  the 
church  of  God  in  these  nations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  (of  which  he 
had  heard  him  speak  with  great  confidence  many  years  before,  when  we  were  in 
the  highest  and  fullest  state  of  outward  peace  and  settlement)  and  whether  lie  did 
believe  those  sad  times  to  be  past,  or  that  they  were  yet  to  come  ?  he  answered, 

I- 
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'  That  Ihey  were  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  did  as  confidently  expect  it  as  ever  he 
had  done.'  Adding,  liiat  tliis  sad  persecution  would  fall  upon  all  the  Protestant 
diurches  of  Europe.  His  friend  arguing,  that  he  hoped  the  affliction  might  now 
be  over,  and  be  intended  of  our  late  calamitous  civil  wars ;  the  reverend  prelate 
turning  towards  him,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  with  that  serious  and  severe 
look  which  he  usually  had  when  he  spake  God's  word,  and  not  his  own,  and 
when  the  power  of  God  seemed  to  be  upon  him,  and  to  constrain  him  to  speak, 
said  thus  :  '  Fool  not  yourself  with  such  hopes,  for  I  tell  you,  all  you  have  yet 
seen  hath  been  but  the  lieginning  of  sorrows  to  what  is  yet  to  come  upon  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Christ,  who  will,  ere  long,  fell  under  a  sharper  persecution 
than  ever  yet  has  been  upon  them  ;  therefore  (said  he  to  him)  look  you  be  not 
found  in  the  outward  court,  but  a  worshipper  in  the  temple  before  the  altar;  for 
Christ  will  measure  all  those  that  profess  his  name,  and  call  themselves  his 
people ;  and  the  outward  worshippers  he  will  leave  out,  to  be  trodden  down  by 
the  Gentiles.  The  outward  court  (says  he)  is  the  formal  Christian,  whose  religion 
lies  in  performing  the  outside  duties  of  Christianity,  without  having  an  inward 
life  and  power  of  faith  and  love,  uniting  them  to  Christ ;  and  these  God  will  leave 
to  be  trodden  down  and  swept  away  by  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  worshippers  within 
the  temple,  and  before  the  altar,  are  those  who  do  indeed  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;  whose  souls  are  made  his  temples,  and  lie  is  honoured  and  adored 
in  the  most  inward  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  they  sacrifice  their  lusts  and  vile 
afl'ections,  yea,  and  tlieir  own  wills,  to  him  ;  and  these  God  will  hide  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ;  and  this  shall  be  one  great 
difference  between  this  last  and  all  the  other  preceding  persecutions  ;  for  in  the 
former,  the  most  eminent  and  spiritual  ministers  and  Christians  did  generally 
suffer  most  and  were  most  violently  fallen  upon ;  but  in  this  last  persecution 
these  shall  be  preserved  by  God  as  a  seed  to  partake  of  that  glory  which  shall 
immediately  follow,  and  come  upon  the  church,  as  soon  as  ever  this  storm  shall 
be  over ;  for  as  it  shall  be  the  sharpest,  so  it  shall  be  the  shortest  persecution  of 
them  all ;  and  shall  only  take  away  the  gross  hypocrites  and  formal  professors,  but 
the  true  spiritual  believers  shall  be  preserved  till  the  calamity  is  overpast.' 

"  His  friend  then  asked  him  by  what  means  or  uistrumenls  this  great  trial  should 
be  brought  on?  He  answered,  'by  the  papists.'  His  friend  replied  that  it 
seemed  very  improbable  they  should  be  able  to  do  it,  since  they  were  now  little 
countenanced,  and  but  few  in  tliese  nations ;  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  more  set  against  them  than  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

"  He  answered  again,  '  that  it  would  be  by  the  hands  of  papists,  and  in  the  way 
of  a  sudden  massacre  ;  and  that  the  then  pope  should  be  the  chief  instrument  of  it.' 

"  He  also  added,  '  That  the  papists  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  Gentiles  spoken  of 
Rev.  xi.  to  whom  the  outward  court  should  be  left,  that  they  might  tread  it  under 
foot  ;  they  having  received  the  Gentiles'  worship  in  their  adoring  images  and 
saints  departed,  and  in  taking  to  themselves  many  mediators;  and  this  (said  he) 
the  papists  are  now  designing  among  themselves,  and  therefore  be  sure  you  be 
ready.' 

"  This  gracious  man  repeated  the  same  things  in  substance  to  his  only  daughter 
the  Lady  Tyrril,  and  that  with  many  tears,  and  much  about  the  same  time. 

"  But  if  God,  in  jud'jment  for  our  sins,  should  suffer  it  so  to  be,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain the  joy  of  the  wicked  shall  be  but  for  a  moment ;  for  we  have  a  most  sure 
word  of  propiiccy,  that  in  due  time  Rome  shall  finally  fall,  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  bum  her  with 
fire.    (Rev.xvii.  16.) 

"  '  Rome,  tottering  long,  laden  with  enors  store. 
At  last  shall  fall,  and  head  the  world  no  more.' " 

The  reader  will  find  in  Appendix  III.  (Letters  G.  to  M.)  some 
extracts  of  a  similar  nature,  equally  deserving  a  careful  perusal — 
(Dr.  Hartley,  Gill,  Newton,  Porteus,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Love.) 


CHAPTER    XI. 


EFFECT  OF    THESE   VIEWS  UPON    THOSE  WHO   EMBRACE  THEM. 

"  And  even  as  tliey  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient :  being  filled  with  all  im- 
righteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness  ;  full  of  envy,  murder, 
debate,  deceit,  malignity  ;  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters, 
inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents ;  without  understanding,  covenant-breakers, 
without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful :  Who,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God, 
that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them." — Romans,  i.  28 — 32. 

Perhaps  some  may  imagine  that  I  am  out  of  my  proper  sphere 
when  I  attempt  to  shew  the  probable  effects  of  these  kind  of 
views  upon  the  mental  and  intellectual  powers  of  those  that  may 
adopt  them  ;  if  they  can  shew  that  my  conjectures  and  suspicions 
are  incorrect,  I  shall  be  ready  to  admit  my  error.  But  as  1  have 
been  long  framing  my  own  life  after  another  pattern  from  that 
which  the  world  admires  or  adopts,  I  am  enabled  to  weigh  things 
in  different  balances  from  those  resorted  to  by  popular  opinion. 
I  appeal  to  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  if  he  has  studied 
the  subject  in  a  practical  way,  whether  the  standard  of  University 
morals  has  materially  improved  since  the  introduction  of  these 
novel  views.  Perhaps  he  will  say  they  are  calculated  to  produce 
such  an  effect;  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  more  extensively  adopted, — or  for  some  other 
plausible  reason.  Perhaps  the  authorities  of  our  University  will 
give  their  unbiassed  evidence,  that  the  young  men  were  never  in 
such  a  state  of  subordination  and  discipline  as  at  present,  and 
that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  these  views  have  been 
beneficial  in  drawing  the  minds  of  our  youths  to  higher  and  more 
heavenly  subjects  than  heretofore.  I  regret  to  add  that,  as  far 
as  my  own  personal  knowledge  extends,  I  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Perhaps  the  tutors  of  our  colleges  may 
differ  from  me  in  my  opinion,  and  say  that  there  is  an  astonishing- 
improvement  in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  gene- 
rally. But  let  us  go  to  those  who  supply  our  University  with 
their  literary  treasures,  and  they  will  tell  you  nothing  sells  so  well 
as  the  fathers,  and  the  demand  made  for  them,  and  books  of  that 
description,  is  astonishing ;  it  is  the  chief  marketable  commodity ; 
books  on  other  subjects  are  of  secondary  moment.  Now  it  is  reason- 
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able  to  infer  that  if  persons  give  much  attention  to  such  subjecfs, 
they  cannot  apply  their  minds  to  the  regular  course  of  studies 
adopted  by  the  University.  And  if  the  study  of  these  ancient 
scribes  have  not  a  more  purifying  efi'ect  upon  the  intellect  of  the 
parties  that  admire  them  than  seems  to  be  already  produced  by 
the  specimens  in  "  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  their  practical 
utility  cannot  be  very  great.  Perhaps  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  can  appeal  to  his  overflowing  lecture-room,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  students  in  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature.  If  he 
can,  let  me  assure  him  that  it  will  not,  nay,  cannot,  be  the  case 
long ;  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  I  assert  this  as  one  who 
has  long  faced  the  parti-coloured  regiments  of  Amalek,  and  who 
has  taken  up  the  controversy  of  Jehovah  against  him,  whether  in 
the  Wilderness,  or  at  Ziglag,  in  the  person  of  Haman,  or  in  that 
of  Herod,  or  in  the  multiform  procession  of  those  who  are  now 
licking  up  the  icay  before  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  as  they  journey 
towards  Canaan.  I  feel  convinced  that  they  cannot  long  attend 
to  the  former  studies,  but  must  give  them  up  altogether  for 
tlie  latter.  Whenever  the  Latin  fathers  and  the  language  of  the 
beast  have  been  much  studied,  then,  as  a  necessary  result,  the 
Rabbinical  fathers  and  the  blessed  word  of  God,  the  language  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  have  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  despised.  And  if  Dr.  Pusey  should  continue 
to  fill  his  lecture-room  with  students  of  his  own  divinity,  and  hold 
hebdomadal  meetings  for  discussion  on  these  abstruse  and  dan- 
gerous topics,  which  minister  questions  rather  than  godly  edify- 
ing, which  is  in  faith,  I  fear  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  the  East  will  be  superseded  by  that  of 
the  West,  and  we  shall  see  a  movement  made,  once  more,  towards 
the  darkness  that  is  passed.  I  doubt  not  that,  if  any  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  examine  into  the  history  of  the  University  in 
times  gone  by,  they  will  find  that  my  theory  is  not  without  some 
foundation  to  rest  upon. 

And  can  nothing  be  said  concerning  the  tendency  of  these 
views  as  they  aficct  the  moral  feelings  of  those  that  adopt  them  ? 
Does  it  not  necessarily  narrow  the  mind,  and  that,  too,  upon 
principle?  (a  principle  ever  paramount  in  its  ascendancy  among 
the  varied  motives  of  human  action.)  Can  we  look  upon  others 
as  brethren,  if  we  denounce  them  as  being  out  of  the  jmle  of  sal- 
vation, and  heirs  only  of  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  ?  If 
this  principle  has  not  already  been  in  actual  and  bitter  operation 
among  our  members,  young  and  old,  I  know  it  must  at  last 
develop  itself.  They  of  the  noble  church  of  Thyatira,  who 
adhere  to  Jezebel,  and  they  of  the  same  church  that  abominate 
her,  and  look  to  the  purity  of  their  body,  must  be  brought  into  a 
painful  collision  with  each  other  at  last ;  for  the  persons  embrac- 
ing these  views  err  on  the  excess  of  works,  and  unless  the  spirit 
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of  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  {i.e.  brotherly  love)  be  added  to 
that  of  the  Regal  Thyatira  {i.e.  Church  and  State),  there  must 
be  a  pei'secution,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  i)i  letter,  resembling  the 
bitterest  violence  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  a  creed  as 
Jezebel  teaches  cannot  but  freeze  up  more  closely  the  naturally 
selfish  avenues  of  a  cold  and  deceitful  heart. 

If  we  have  the  advantage  and  the  superiority  of  church  privi- 
leges, let  us  shew  it  by  our  spirit  of  love.  With  my  dissenting 
brethren  I  cannot,  upon  the  highest  principle,  as  a  conscientious 
minister  of  another  communion,  hold  any  church  fellowship  ;  but 
God  forbid  that  I  should  entertain,  much  less  express,  an 
opinion  that,  because  they  follow  not  among  the  ranks  of  the 
same  regiment,  they  are  not  in  covenant  with  that  gracious  Lord 
who  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upon  him,  for  I  know  that  whosoever 
calleth  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, — i.e.,  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  bodily,  shall  be  saved. 

I  know  that  the  Dissenters  have,  for  a  long  season, looked  upon 
me  with  a  very  significant  eye,  and  for  their  sake  1  have  been 
watchful  over  my  walk  and  conversation.  I  know  they  have 
regarded  me  as  likely  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  clerical  se- 
ceders,  but  I  trust  that  my  Lord,  who  has  seen  fit  to  keep  me 
hitherto  in  full  communion  with  our  Established  Church,  will  pre- 
serve me  still ;  and  if  I  am  forced  to  abandon  its  ministry  or  its 
communion — which  I  pray  God  may  never  be  my  lot — I  trust  I 
shall  never  side  with  any  party  in  league  against  it. 

I  have  now  been  in  the  field  for  full  nine  years  ;  for  the  last 
seven,  I  trust,  striving  to  act  up  to  the  light  that  is  in  me,  and  I 
have  tried  and  proved  every  joint  of  the  harness.  I  have  snorted 
under  the  bit,  and  winced  under  the  lash — strained  every  link  of 
the  curb-chain — well  nigh  snapped  the  snaflle,  as  well  as  needed 
the  kicking-strap — but  I  trust  my  proud  and  rebellious  spirit  has 
at  length  been  tamed,  and  that  I  shall  henceforth  run  with 
patience  the  race  set  before  me,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  my  faith.  However  strange  my  conduct  may  have  ap- 
peared to  many,  I  have  been  acting  up  to  the  injunction  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Prove  all  things" — "  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ;" 
and  could  our  Reformers,  with  their  hearts  of  glowing  piety,  have 
looked  back  and  seen  all  our  members  working  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  professed  by  us  in  our  written  documents, 
what  a  blessed  and  lovely  sight  would  they  have  to  contemplate, 
and  how  completely  satisfied  that  their  confession  of  faith,  their 
patient  endurance,  their  resistance  even  to  blood,  had  not  been  in 
vain.  But,  alas  !  our  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt,  and  nothing 
remains  to  those  who  sigh  and  cry  over  the  abominations  com- 
mitted in  the  land,  but  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  remove  the 
accursed  thing  from  among  us,  lest,  when  the  Lord  comes  to 
smite  the  land  for  its  iniquity,  our  ark  and   our  covenant  be  in 
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danger,  and  we  be  made  to  Hee  before  our  enemies,  like   Israel 
before  the  men  of  Ai. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  the  Effects  of  these  Vie\^  s 
upon  the  Physical  or  Animal  Nature, 

An  exclusive  attention  to  any  one  particular  subject  has  almost 
always  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  general  health  and  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  individual  that  adopts  it,  and  is  often  productive  of 
serious  consequenceseithertothemental  or  bodilypowers, inasmuch 
as  they  never  refuse  their  sympathy  when  either  is  affected.  There 
can  be  no  subject  more  absorbing  than  that  which  is  of  a  religious 
nature.  But  if  Christian  discretion  and  judgment  be  not  added  to 
our  zeal,  there  is  a  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  our  feelings 
and  passions;  and  as  soon  as  Nature  finds  anyof  her  laws  infringed, 
she  takes  upon  herself  the  office  of  visiting  for  the  offence,  and,  in 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  sin  finds  the  transgressors 
out,  and  punishment  necessarily  ensues.  A  close  observer  of  hu- 
man nature  may  soon,  by  the  view  aflbrded  him  in  that  mirror 
of  both  the  mind  and  body  (I  mean  the  lineaments  of  each  coun- 
tenance), discover  whether  the  laws  of  creation  are  duly  attended 
to.  For  when  any  physical  propensity  is  perverted,  or  mental 
faculty  exercised  too  violently  or  selfishly,  there  is  a  struggle 
carried  on  within,  and  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  human 
frame,  affected  by  that  rebellion,  exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  dis- 
approbation through  the  medium  of  the  features  of  the  countenance. 
It  is  the  index  of  expression  which  the  Lord  our  God  in  his  wisdom 
has  made  so  conspicuous  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
that  we  may  have  some  other  clue,  besides  mere  verbal  profes- 
sion, to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.  Accordingly,  all  persons  who  are  able  to  trace  the  finger 
of  God  in  his  works  may,  when  they  behold  the  marks  thereon 
exhibited,  read  the  lesson  it  is  calculated  to  convey.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  is  afforded  us  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  where  a  reference  is  made  to  the  mark  of  the  beost  in 
the  forehead  and  in  the  hand;  because,  by  indulging  in  wicked 
actions,  the  lineaments  of  each  face  become  at  last  moulded  after 
that  same  dreadful  pattern  which  is  copied  from  the  corrupt 
heart.  The  woman  in  the  Revelation  is  described  as  seated  upon 
the  beast,  that  is,  upon  an  animal — the  animal  nature  of  man. 
She  consequently  occupies  that  very  station  which  is  laid  claim 
to  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God, 
and  ye  are  not  your  own."  He  keeps  guard  there  that  He 
may  bring  every  thought  of  the  heart  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  Concerning  the  servants  of  God,  we  read 
also  that  they  receive  a  mark  in  their  foreheads, — that  is,  the 
sanctifying  of  their  nature  and  the  devotion  of  all  their  talents 
and  faculties  to  the  true  end  of  their  creation,  which  is  the  glory 
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of  God.  The  seal  of  God,  like  the  seal  ring  on  the  hand  of  a  man 
in  authority, has  got  two  impressions, — ojieicithiu,  and  only  known 
to  the  individual  that  wears  it,  the  other  read  of  all  who  can  de- 
cipher its  inscription.  This  seal  has  on  the  one  side  a  private  mark, 
known  to  the  Lord  himself,  "  the  Lord  knoiveth  them  that  are  his ;" 
on  the  other  it  bears  the  family  motto,  "  Holiness  to  Jehovah. 
Let  him  thatnameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.'''  If 
any  have  attentively  watched  those  who  are  engaged  in  erecting 
buildings  for  the  earthly  service  of  Jehovah,  they  will  understand 
more  scientifically  the  reference  made  in  so  many  places  of  God's 
word  to  the  spiritual  temple  ;  I  mean,  the  private  mark  of  each 
mason,  which  he  carves  upon  the  hewn  stone  before  he  fixes  it  in 
its  final  resting-place,  in  order  that  when  the  master  builder  comes 
to  inspect  the  work,  he  may,  by  turning  up  the  topstone  and 
deciphering  its  hidden  mark,  discover  without  difficulty  who  is 
the  builder  of  any  part  of  the  walls  that  is  not  built  according  to 
the  instructions  that  were  given  him. 

Whether  the  views  of  this  party  are  correct,  and  according  to 
the  Scripture  rule,  or  the  reverse,  is  not  material  as  regards  my 
argument ;  for  let  them  be  ever  so  excellent  in  principle,  if  they 
be  not  judicious  in  their  development  of  the  same,  they  injure 
rather  than  promote  the  glory  of  God.  Let  not  your  good  be 
evil  spoken  of.  Let  their  views  be  ever  so  good,  if  they  engross 
more  of  the  attention  than  is  for  edification  they  offend  against 
the  law  of  their  members,  and  whatever  law  is  thereby  infringed, 
for  that  they  must  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  offence.  If  men 
were  but  in  an  ordinary  degree  acquainted  with  the  mechanism 
of  their  own  bodies,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  lead  them 
astray,  as  we  too  often  see  them  led.  It  is  upon  the  ignorance 
of  their  neighbours  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  live.  The 
system  of  Mental  Popery  is  most  extraordinary,  and  it  shews 
itself  in  no  instance  so  clearly  as  in  the  medical  system.  Mystery 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  medical  practitioner,  to  keep  up 
his  fame,  must  not  depart  from  the  rule  laid  down,  and  hereby 
they  are  made  the  Popes  of  the  animal  nature  of  man.  Destroy 
mysticism  in  its  several  branches,  and  you  will  place  things  on  a 
completely  different  basis.  When  I  come  to  consider  the  won- 
derful laws  whereby  the  human  frame  is  regulated,  I  am  lost  in 
amazement  that  man  should  continue  so  long  in  health  rather 
than  that  there  should  be  so  much  sickness.  If  there  was  more 
knowledge,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  regulated  by  the 
blessed  \Vord  of  God,  the  legerdemain  of  Popery,  with  its  fastings, 
penances,  absolutions,  &c.,  would  be  for  ever  scouted.  Man 
appears  to  know  everything  better  than  himself.  I  could  wish 
to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  one  a  little  work  that  has  now  been 
for  some  time  before  the  public,  which  I  conceive  to  be  invaluable. 
I  mean  "  Physiology,  as  applied  to  Healtl)  and  Education,  by  Dr. 
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Andrew  Combe,"  {not  the  author  of  the  Constitution  of  Man.) 
If  it  were  carefully  perused,  many  of  those  strange  notions  that  are 
gaining-  ground  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  temperance  societies,  &.c. 
would  be  placed  upon  their  proper  bases,  and  man  be  regulated 
by  the  principles  of  enlightened  reason,  and  not  by  the  blind 
devotion  he  pays  to  the  example  and  dictates  of  his  fellow-man. 

I  do  not  by  these  remarks  wish  to  bring  any  positive  charge 
against  the  party  in  question,  but  only  in  a  general  way,  what  the 
heathen  philosopher  would  perhaps  term  the  excess  of  what 
is  good,  but  the  Christian  would  look  upon  as  a  mistake  in  the 
principle  or  end  for  which  these  things  maybe  resorted  to.  Their 
private  life,  I  question  not,  is  most  exemplary  and  self-denying, 
and  it  becomes  not  a  stranger  to  intermeddle  with  it.  According 
to  the  definition  of  the  character  of  the  noble  Thyatira,  their 
works  are  great,  but  I  fear  their  love  is  not  equal  to  it.  It  be- 
comes not  a  stranger  to  attend  to  the  many  absurd  reports  cir- 
culated to  their  injury  and  disadvantage;  it  would  be  as  foolish 
as  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  a  humble  follower  of  that  blessed 
Being  who  wept  over  the  miseries  and  wretchedness  of  fallen 
man.  I  allude  to  the  subject  as  an  abstract  question — as  a 
question  I  can  from  painful  c.rpericncc  enter  upon  and  solve.  1 
liave  been  similarly  exercised  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  can  feel  (as 
a  MAN  at  least)  for  those  that  are  in  a  similar  condition.  The 
time  once  was  when  my  own  mind  was  most  prejudicially  affected 
by  an  exclusive  attention  to  religious  duties  and  theories,  and 
it  operated  in  such  a  way  upon  me  as  to  affect  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  my  person,  and  my  friends  could  not  refrain  from  making 
their  remarks  upon  my  altered  countenance  and  demeanour. 
I  have,  indeed,  been  painfully  exercised,  and  often  on  the  very 
brink  of  falling  into  those  pitfalls  which  have  swallowed  up  so 
many  of  my  dear  brethren,  once  labourers  together  with  me  in 
the  same  harvest  field,  and  members  of  the  same  establishment. 
I  may  be  accused  of  being  changeable,  and  if  I  admit  it,  in  times 
like  these,  there  is  no  great  disgrace  attached  to  such  an  admis- 
sion. I  have  been  changeable,  if  turning  a  quick  and  anxious 
eye  to  that  point  where  the  easily  shifting  vane  of  the  moveable 
weather-cock  has  so  often  veered.  I  may  be  called  credulous, 
too,  if  the  taking  a  person  whom  the  world  would  call  a  (joodmav, 
and  giving  him  the  credit  of  being  a  sincere  advocate  of  his 
newly-imbibed  views,  be  a  symjjtom  of  credulity.  From  a  child 
I  watched  for  the  motives  of  action,  and  was  never  satisfied  with 
the  bare  act  itself.  The  knowledge  I  obtained  in  youth,  by  the 
notice  I  took  of  the  sect  of  Jumpers  in  the  wilds  of  Cambria,  gave 
me  such  an  insight  into  the  machinery  of  the  heart  of  man,  as 
was  a  sufficient  key-note  to  the  mysterious  melodies  of  the 
Irvingite  delusion.  I  wailed  to  see  how  it  would  turn  out,  and 
time  discovered  to  me  that  my  suspicion  was  not  unfounded.     It 
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is  by  means  of  that  physical  influence  which  we  are  permitted  to 
exert  over  each  other,  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  conversions, 
as  they  are  called,  are  brought  about.  The  doctrines  of  the  sect 
were  taken  up  as  good,  because  the  men  who  had  adopted  them 
were  men  of  most  devoted  and  exemplary  lives — just  the  very 
converse  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  which  advises 
us  to  cease  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord — to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  point  out  from  history 
how  many  heresies  have  been  introduced  into  the  visible  church 
by  good  men,  but  they  are  not  a  few,  or  difficult  to  be  brought 
forward.  Man's  mind  is  contracted  in  its  powers,  and,  therefore, 
according  to  its  partial  bias  will  it  develope  itself.  Man,  when 
he  gets  anything  into  his  possession,  is  in  danger  of  making 
too  much  of  it,  and  the  better  it  is,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be 
abused.  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  one  string  in- 
cessantly," said  a  warm-hearted  brother  to  me,  a  few  days  ago, 
*•  and  that  string  is  Christ."  "  It  is,"  was  my  reply,  "  a  noble 
string,  the  fundamental  base,  but,  recollect  that,  if  you  pull  that 
string  too  violently,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  equally  essential 
strings  of  our  mystic  harp,  you  are  taking  a  most  effectual  step 
towards  marring  the  harmony.  We  do  not  read  of  a  harp  of  one 
string  even  in  heaven.  How  necessary,  then,  to  keep  all  the 
strings  of  this,  our  damaged  instrument,  in  their  proper  tension 
while  here  below,  so  that,  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
we  do,  we  may  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  The  doctrine  may 
be  good,  the  form  of  prayer  good,  the  articles  good,  the  ministers 
good  ;  but  to  have  that  good  not  evil  spoken  of,  let  such  harmony 
be  displayed  in  their  combination  as  shall  evince  to  all  that  we 
are  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth  ;  for,  as  in  the  most  highly  finished  painting,  the  dark 
shades  and  colours  are  as  essential  as  the  lighter  touches,  and 
more  transparent  colours ;  and  as  the  perfection  of  harmony 
consists  in  the  preparation,  resolution,  and  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  discordant  intervals,  and  not  in  their  being 
excluded  from  the  well-filled  score,  so  also  the  harmony  and 
symmetry  of  the  true  Christian's  life  and  conversation  consists  in 
the  blending  of  all  our  propensities,  faculties,  and  our  energies, 
so  as  to  bring  them'  to  bear  upon  the  same  blessed  end  of  glory 
to  God  in  the  highest — peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  Anil  at  tliat  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which  standeth  for  the  t-hililrcn 
of  thy  ])copli' ;  and  there  shall  he  a  time  of  trouhk',  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a 
nation  even  to  that  same  time  :  and  at  tiiat  time  thy  ))eople  shall  he  delivered,  every  one 
that  siiull  be  found  written  in  the  hook.  And  many  of  them  that  slec])  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  sonic  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  ant!  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  But  thou,  O  Daniel,  shut  up  the 
words,  and  seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end  :  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  anil 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.  And  1  heard,  but  I  understood  not  ;  tlien  said  I,  O  my 
Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  And  he  said,  Go  thy  way,  Daniel  :  for  the 
words  are  closed  up  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end.  Many  shall  be  ])urified,  and  made 
white,  and  tried  ;  but  the  wicked  shall  do  u'ickedly  :  and  none  of  the  wicked  shall  under- 
stand; but  the  wise  shall  understand." — Daniel,  xii.  1 — 4,  8—10. 

It  would  be  a  great  oversight,  in  sending  forth  a  work  hke  the 
one  now  in  hand,  not  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  caution  and 
advice.  I  pray  that  God  the  Spirit  rnay  bless  it  to  the  good  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern. 

Those  who  are  most  concerned  in  this  controversy  are  those 
individuals  to  whose  special  care  and  protection  their  natural 
guardians  have  entrusted  the  youth  of  our  academy  ;  they  are 
much  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  are  doubtless  perplexed  in 
the  present  emergency  as  to  their  path  of  duty.  To  them  I  would 
say  (I  speak  in  all  reverential  humihty,  but  with  feeling),  let 
every  action  take  its  rise  from  the  fountain  of  love  ;  if  not  from 
spiritual,  at  least  from  natural  love.  Your  station,  as  well  as  your 
age  and  experience,  has  placed  in  your  hands  a  gigantic  engine  of 
moral  power.  A  young  man,  be  he  ever  so  viciously  disposed, 
cannot  long  be  impervious  to  the  arrows  of  love  and  affection  ;  a 
kind  look,  even  when  the  fault  demands  correction,  melts  the 
stony  heart.  I  have  been  an  Under  Graduate  myself;  I  recollect 
with  pleasure,  and  acknowledge  with  the  sincerest  gratitude,  the 
attentions  that  were  shewn  to  me  as  an  Under  (xraduate  of  his  col- 
lege, in  common  with  the  other  younger  members  of  his  society,  by 
its  Principal,  and  these  have  raised  him  so  high  in  my  affections 
that  nothing  can  blot  out  the  impression  thereby  made.  The 
state  of  society  is  much  changed  since  then  ;  the  disposition  of 
our  youths  to  what  is  good  is  so  self-evident,  that  I  need  not  say 
anything  on  that  head.  My  prayer  is,  that  the  power  thus  vested 
in  your  hands,  for  their  good,  may  be  promptly,  judiciously, 
temperately,  and  affectionately  exercised. 
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Next,  I  would  address  a  word  in  reason  to  those  who  have  the 
high  privilege  of  directing  and  superintending  the  studies  of  our 
academy; — much  depends  upon  you.  Yours  is  an  intermediate 
link  between  the  governors  and  the  governed  ;  and  much  pleasure 
does  it  afford  me  to  see  that  the  connexion  is  becoming  of  a  more 
familiar  and  condescending  character  than  it  used  to  be.  I  might 
be  regarded  by  some  as  an  individual  opposed  to  the  course  of 
education  adopted  by  those  that  have  its  direction  in  this  place, 
as  one  that  could  advocate  the  crude  innovations  of  this  unset- 
tling age  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  uncharitably  judged  of 
when  1  say  that  the  only  alteration  I  desire  to  see  is  in  the  oiling 
of  the  wheels  of  our  wisely-constructed  machinery,  and  not  in  the 
construction  of  the  machine  itself.  It  is  the  view  that  we  take 
of  the  object  and  ultimate  aim  of  our  studies,  not  the  studies 
themselves,  that  shall  profit  us.  To  you  it  specially  belongs  to 
lay  plainly  before  your  pupils  the  instructions  you  receive  from 
that  opened  volume  to  which  I  have  before  alluded ;  whether  re- 
ferring to  the  seven  sciences,  or  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  or  the 
seven  seals  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  I  do  not  pause  to 
inquire,  but  only  use  it  by  way  of  application.  Upon  it  is,  ''  Do- 
minus  illuminatio  mea."  Let  them  learn,  then,  both  from  your 
teaching  and  your  example,  that  whatever  they  do,  they  must  do 
it  all  to  the  glory  of  God  their  Saviour,  and  that  he  alone  can 
enable  them  so  to  wear  the  three  earthly  crowns,  that  they  finally 
be  not  disappointed  of  their  crown  celestial.  I  may  class  you 
under  the  banner  of  the  church  in  Sardis,  to  which  I  would  wish 
you  to  pay  especial  attention. 

"  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis  write ;  these  things  saith  lie  that 
hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars  ;  I  know  liiy  works,  that  thou 
hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead.  Be  watchful,  and  strengtiien  the 
things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die  :  fori  have  not  found  thy  works  per- 
fect before  God.  Remember,  therefore,  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and 
hold  fast,  and  repent.  If,  therefore,  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as 
a  tliief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.  Thou  hast  a 
few  names  even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments ;  and  they  shall 
walk  with  me  in  white  ;  for  they  are  worthy.  lie  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall 
be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels." — Rev. 
iii.  1 — 5. 

The  book  and  its  three  crowns  ought  to  be  firmly  impressed 
upon  your  minds.  Those  who  built  our  noble  library  took  care 
to  make  it  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  that  entered  ;  they  that  among 
our  learned  ones  enter  within  those  walls  cannot  be  mistaken 
when  they  lift  up  their  eyes  heavenward — the  panelled  roof 
declares  with  the  tongue  of  the  learned  to  all  that  can  understand 
it,  that  light  cometh  from  above.  It  has  been  reserved  to  this 
day  of  strange  innovations  to  strip  one  of  these  rooms  of  their 
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painted  banners.  Oh,  may  we  never  see  it  erased  from  the  pa- 
nels of  our  hearts  ! 

Ere  I  bring  this  work  to  a  close  I  would  address  a  few  lines  to 

the  inhabitants  of  our  ancient  city,  whose  interests  are  bound  up 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  Academy,  and  let  me  inquire,  What  are 
you  engaged  in  ?  Whither  will  you  march  at  the  sounding  of  our 
trumpet  ?  What  do  I  behold  painted  upon  the  shield  of  your 
armorial  insignia  ?* 


Are  these  not  the  ensigns  of  the  standards  of  Joseph  and 
Reuben?  With  what  feelings  do  you  adhere  to  your  colours? 
The  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  descriptive  of  your  character  and 
of  your  employment.  The  ox.  What  is  it  but  one  of  the 
Cherubic  emblems  of  Jehovah's  power?  Is  it  not,  when  used 
for  the  gratification  of  the  selfish  heart  of  man,  a  sign  of  that 
patient  and  painful  labour  that  we  lavish  upon  the  meat  that 
perisheth  in  the  tilling  of  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
our  storehouses  and  our  barns  ?  And  is  not  this  one  of  the 
great  sins  that  are  now  prevalent  in  this  our  day,  concerning 
which  the  divine  record  says — "  Labour  not  for  the  meat 
wliich  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting 
life?"  Again,  with  respect  to  the  second  emblem — the  streams  of' 
lieicben,  what  are  they  ?  Are  they  not  most  significant,  and  dis- 
close a  very  painful  sight  to  all  who  can  discern  the  aspects  of 
the  present  times,  and  can  see  how  opposite  the  lesson  furnished 
by  the  works  of  the  Lord  God  in  his  providence  is  to  that  which 
we  see  exemplified  in  the  practices  and  pursuits  of  his  intelligent 
creature,  man  ?  How  unlike  your  three  trihiitanj  streams,  that  gain 
strength  as  they  wind  onward  in  their  course,  united  in  their 
eftbrts,  and  purifying  with  their  waters  the  many  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  they  pass  through,  until  they  reach  the  broad  ocean 
and  are  lost !  Is  not  the  course  of  the  children  of  this  world 
backward  rather  than  forward  ?  Does  not  the  native  earth,  whence 
these  several  streams  are  escaping,  absorb  their  every  thought  ? 

*  This  wood-cut  represents  the  armorial  shield  of  the  City  of  Oxford. 
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Careful  about  many  things,  the  one  thing  needful  is  neglected.  ''  Yea, 
for  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  are  great  searchings  of  hearth 
But  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  proper  use  of  these  mysterious 
signs  ?  Where,  in  the  camp  of  the  Thrice  Holy  One,  was  the  Ox 
stationed?  Did  it  not  follow  the  company  that  surrounded  the 
ark  of  the  testimony,  on  whose  banner  ive  trace  the  opened  roll 
of  the  book  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  ?  Was  it  not  the  sup- 
porting standard  of  Ephraim?  And  what  again  was  the  noblest 
use  to  which  this  typical  animal  was  appropriated?  Surely  it 
was  the  "service"  of  Israel's  Lord.  At  the  greatest  and  the  last 
of  their  feasts  they  offered  seventy  of  these  animals  in  token  of 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Him  who  had  blessed  them  in  the 
fruit  of  their  cattle,  the  increase  of  their  kine,  and  the  flocks 
of  their  sheep.  (See  Deut.  xxviii.  4.)  And  what  were  the 
streams  of  Reuben  typical  of?  Did  not  his  standard  go 
before  the  book,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  bearing 
the  ark? — a  cleansing  and  refreshing  sight,  in  a  barren  and 
thirsty  wilderness — a  type  of  that  purifying  emblem  of  our  re- 
ligion, even  baptism — a  stream  flowing  from  the  side  of  a  cruci- 
fied Redeemer.  O,  let  it  not  be  emblematical  of  what  Reuben 
was,  when  God  rejected  him,  and  took  away  his  birthright  to 
give  it  to  Ephraim — his  priesthood,  to  bestow  it  on  Levi — his 
princely  dignity,  to  cause  it  to  rest  upon  Judah  ;  let  it  not  be  used 
to  your  confusion,  lest,  in  the  day  of  your  visitation,  you  be  found 
to  fall  away  like  water.  Go  before,  and  follow  after,  the  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary.  Let  not  our  Urim  and  our  Thummim  be  lost 
in  this  fearful  day  of  our  struggle  with  party-coloured  men — let 
your  University  see  that  you  are  ready  to  a  man  to  defend  it  in 
its  warfare,  to  assist  in  its  establishment ;  that  your  only  desire  is 
to  see  it  pure,  and  clear,  and  healthful,  and  that  you  have  no  in- 
tention to  let  in  the  adder-like  and  disorderly  followers  of  the 
eagle  standard  of  Dan — but  your  desire  is  to  see  the  pure  word 
of  God  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  amongst  us.  Oh,  then, 
whether  before  in  the  march  of  intellect,  or  behind  among  the 
plodding  and  less-educated  followers  of  the  middle  standard, 
LOOK  TO  THE  BOOK — a  volumc  to  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth,  no  longer  sealed,  but  opened  wide, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who  reads  may  run,  "  looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  his  faith."  This,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  your  God  upon  it,  will  keep  your  hearts  in 
perfect  peace.  I  speak  as  one  that  has  long  known  you,  as  one 
that  would  seek  the  peace  of  your  walls,  and  the  plenteousness  of 
your  palaces — my  prayer  for  you  is,  that  you  may,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, escape  in  the  midst  of  the  threatening  storm. 

I  may  be  looked  upon,  in  the  use  I  now  make  of  these  armorial 
bearings,  as  carrying  my  imagination  beyond  the  limits  autho- 
rized by  the  word  of  God  j  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 


emblems  are  to  be  found  upon  the  standards  of  our  ancient  city 
and  Universitv,  and  surely  they  were  not  put  here  to  be  forgotten  ; 
doubtless  the  "time  was  when  these  things  were  not  merely  signs 
that  the  passers-by  only  knew  in  letter,  but  they  were  useful  to 
the  stirring  up  of  a  proper  spirit  in  their  minds. 

Next  in  order  comes  my  younger  brethren  ;  and  here  1  feel  my 
utter  inability  to  express  what  I  could  desire  in  their  behalf;  and 
if  any  among  them  be  disposed  to  question  my  ability  or  my  right 
to  address  them  on  the  subject,  I  trust  they  will  at  least  give  me 
credit  for  being  sincere  in  my  intentions  and  wishes  for  their  wel- 
fare. I  once  was,  as  you  now  are,  in  a  very  peculiar  and  critical 
position  in  society,  surrounded  by  dangers  not  less  imminent, 
though  the  channels  are  altered.  That  stage  of  life,  whichever 
it  may  be,  when  we  become  our  own  masters,  is  one  of  trial  to 
each  of  us.  The  warmer  and  the  more  atlectionate  the  natural 
lieart  may  be,  so  much  tbe  greater  the  peril  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed when  beginning  to  mix  with  a  deceitful  and  selfish  circle 
of  thoughtless  companions.  My  exhortation  to  you  is  this: — 
Pause,  and  weigh  well  what  you  are  doing ;  take  not  one,  nor  in- 
deed many,  living  men  as  your  leaders.  Bring  an  educated  and 
enlightened  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  complex  questions  of  the 
present  day;  take  the  Articles  of  your  church,  its  Prayer-Book, 
comprising  its  rubric  as  well  as  its  liturgical  services,  and  ex- 
amine into  their  plain  and  literal  meaning.  I  admit  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  bring  down  our  high  and  lofty  imaginations  to  the  simpli- 
city of  children;  but  if  you  would  be  truly  wise,  go  to  the  foun- 
tain-head at  once — the  plain  and  pure  word  of  God  ;  let  no  other 
guide  be  admitted  as  deserving  your  implicit  reliance,  except  the 
SjMrit  of  God,  and  he  will  lead  you  into  all  truth.  Take  neither 
Dr.  Pusey,  nor  Mr.  Newman,  nor  Mr.  Maurice,  nor  any  other 
fallible  man,  whether  of  high  or  low  repute  among  men,  upon 
their  word  or  their  testimony ;  bring  your  reason,  your  enlightened 
understanding,  to  bear  upon  all  that  we  bring  forward,  and  use 
us  as  travellers  do  the  finger-posts  to  direct  them  as  they  journey 
to  their  place  of  destination.  We  can,  at  best,  only  bring  you  to 
the  cold  stream,  and  to  pass  that  you  must  have  some  better  pilot. 
I  know  what  effect  will  be  produced  in  many  a  warm  heart  upon 
the  perusal  of  these  papers — that  my  words  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker.  The  disciples  of  the  school  of  the  Oriel  philosophers 
cannot  but  writhe  under  the  lash  that  I  am  applying  to  their 
sides;  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  for  the  present,  joyous;  but  may, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  be  so  in  the  end.  I  should  be 
stupidly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  workings  of  the  human  heart,  to 
expect  that  a  few  words,  or  pages,  would  neutralize  at  once  all  the 
baneful  poison  that  has  been  for  years  searching  and  debilitating 
the  mental  and  spiritual  energies.  I  am  a  labourer  in  the  harvest- 
field,  and  though  I  have  to  wait  long,  I  have  no  misgivings  that 
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the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  disappoint  me  of  my  reward.  When 
the  blessed  Saviour,  by  some  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  his  provi- 
dential government,  has  led  you  to  a  spot  where  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  a  deceitful  world  has  brought  down  the  throbbing 
pulsations  of  your  physical  or  spiritual  thermometer,  then  I  trust 
many  of  you  will  admit  that  my  warning  was  reasonable,  was 
timely,  was  scriptural.  And  if  I  shall  be  a  weak  instrument  in 
stopping  any  one  single  individual  from  running  headlong  into 
the  snare  so  craftily  laid  for  him,  I  shall  be  amply  and  blissfully 
rewarded  for  it,  when  I  meet  him  before  that  heavenly  tribunal 
where  all  controversy  shall  for  ever  cease. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  addressing  a  few  words  to  those  who  are 
engaged  along  with  myself  in  the  same  blessed  labour  of  love, 
and  called  to  minister  publicly  in  the  congregation.  The  hour  at 
which  we  are  called  into  the  vineyard  is  one  of  heat  and  oppressive 
toil.  Let  us,  then,  attend  to  the  essentials,  and  leave  the  orna- 
mental portions  of  the  work  to  others  that  may  come  after.  My 
words  may  sound  strange  in  the  ears  of  many  of  you;  my  mode 
of  reasoning,  perhaps,  still  more  so ;  but  I  have  been  now  for  a  long- 
season  striving  to  bring  a  naturally  proud  and  stubborn  mind  to 
attend  to  what  the  Lord  shall  say,  and  to  cease  from  man.  My 
forebodings  I  dare  not  disclose  even  to  you,  but  the  same  means 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  is  open  to  us  all;  they  that 
seek  shall  find,  and  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him,  and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant.  O,  then,  let  us  not 
hesitate  and  be  diverted  from  positive  duties.  Let  us  set  forth,  in 
all  his  fulness  and  sufficiency,  the  merits  and  the  blessed  conse- 
quences of  our  Master's  death  and  resurrection ;  let  us  keep  the 
excited  minds  of  our  respective  charges  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
one  thing  needful,  even  the  knowledge  of  him  who  is  the  First 
and  the  Last,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  even  upon  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God.  If 
there  should  be  any  time  for  other  subjects  of  a  less  vital  nature, 
let  us  depend  upon  the  Lord  the  Spirit  to  guide  us  in  our  inter- 
course with  them.  These  questions,  these  over-nice  attentions  to 
forms  and  ceremonies,  useful  and  edifying  in  their  proper  place, 
only  afford  materials  to  the  ungodly  for  their  blasphemy,  and  to 
the  adversary  for  his  joy  ;  let  us  cease  from  that  way  which  so 
many  are  apparently  following, — I  mean,  an  attention  to  the 
wishes,  and  not  the  wants,  of  our  hearers.  Let  us  leave  that 
puerile  and  frothy  system  of  theology  that  has  been  wafted  to  our 
shores  across  the  broad  and  separating  Atlantic,  to  those  who  value 
not  the  word  of  their  God.  If  we  want  any  assistance,  refresh- 
ments, and  a  stirring-up  of  our  minds  by  way  of  remembrance,  let 
us  betake  ourselves  to  our  own  reforming  patriarchs,  and  the  unc- 
tuous theology  of  the  days  gone  by ;  let  us  not  suffer  those  writings 
of  sound,  and  glowing,  and  affectionate  piety,  to  be  transported, 
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as  they  now  are,  to  the  shores  of  America.  Let  llie  cnndlestick  not 
be  removed  away  from  our  sliores,  but  let  us  see  tliat  it  still  send 
forth  a  light  of  undiminished  lustre,  giving  light  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

As  for  me,  my  way  is  clearly  marked  out,  and  the  church  to 
which  I  belong-  is  the  only  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  this  sift- 
ing and  fiery  trial  that  awaits  us.  I  plant  my  foot  beneath  my 
Saviour's  own  banner,  the  banner  of  love ;  Philadelphia  is  its 
name,  brotherly  love  is  its  character.  I  know  what  is  in  man;  I 
know  what  human  systems  are,  and  judge  not  by  appearances 
only,  but  by  righteous  judgment,  based  upon  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah. I  long  to  see  the  time  when  again  it  shall  be  said,  "  See 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another !" — when  we  can,  if  we  do 
not  work  together,  work  without  envying  or  annoying  each  other; 
it  is  enough  to  have  trouble  from  those  tliat  are  without,  it  is  hard 
to  have  bickerings,  strife,  contentions,  and  fightings,  from  those 
that  are  within  also.  1  am  no  party  man,  and  hope  I  never  shall 
be,  till  I  see  parties  coming  over  to  me.  I  have  stood  my  ground 
now  for  seven  years,  attacked,  allured,  flattered,  despised,  by  many 
a  powerful  and  rising  party;  but  I  stand  firm  to  the  trust  depo- 
sited with  me ;  and  I  own  the  church  established  by  the  law  of 
the  land  as  most  nearly  resembling  the  church  of  brotherly  love, 
as  my  own  church  ;  and  when  I  find  a  better,  and  not  till  then, 
will  I  join  any  of  the  churches  of  the  separation. 

Hear  what  the  blessed  Saviour  says  to,  and  concerning,  the 
church  of  Philadelphia : — 

"  To  the  angel  of  tlie  church  in  Pliiladelphia  write  ;  These  things  saith  he  that 
is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no 
man  shutteth  ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth  ;  I  know  thy  works  :  behold,  I 
have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou  hast  a  little  1 
strength,  and  hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name.  Behold,  I  will 
make  them  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  (which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but 
do  lie,)  behold,  I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and  to 
know  that  I  have  loved  thee.  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience, 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the 
world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Behold,  I  come  quickly:  hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.  Him  that  overcomelh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out :  and 
I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God, 
which  is  New  Jerusalem,  whichc  ometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God  ;  and  I 
will  write  upon  him  my  new  name." — Rev.  iii.  7 — 12. 

If  I  be  but  true  to  my  profession,  and  am  kept  faithful  to  Him 
that  hath  promised,  I  shall  see  the  promise  yet  fulfilled,  for  all  the 
churches  must  give  way  to  this  church  ;  even  regal  Thyatira  shall 
come  and  worship  in  humility  and  brotherly  affection,  because  of 
the  love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved  his  own  peculiar  people. 
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PREFACE 


THE     SECOND     EDITION. 


In  publishing  a  second  edition  of  this  paiiiphlet,  which  was  originally 
intended  only  for  local  and  private  circulation,  I  need  not  say  much  by 
way  of  apology  for  this  Preface,  and  the  notes  that  accompany  it.  It 
is  now  edited  for  the  public  eye,  as  I  have  no  other  way  whereby  I 
may  more  efleclually  introduce  myself  to  the  public  as  an  individual  pos- 
sessing some  claims,  at  least,  upon  their  notice,  as  taking  an  active 
interest  in  their  welfare.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  how  I 
could  have  obtained  so  speedily  the  information  conveyed  in  the  subse- 
quent pages ;  to  this  I  reply,  that  a  few  months  previous  to  this  crisis 
I  had  received  a  written  list  of  questions  from  the  Parent  Society  of  our 
Auxiliary  in  Oxford  for  Promoting  the  Religious  Principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  I  had  recently  returned  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. My  immediate  motive  for  writing  it  was  the  distress  of  mind  I 
endured  while  listening  to  the  shouts  of  the  motley  group  of  elec- 
tioneers, accompanying  the  enthroned  Roman-catholic  member  for  the 
city  of  Oxford,  as  they  paraded  the  Broad-street  whilst  I  was  sitting 
at  the  lodgings  of  a  friend  in  that  memorable  street.  The  step  I  was 
about  to  take  being  so  bold,  so  hazardous,  may  serve  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  hasty  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  out,  as  I  dared  not 
ause  in  the  undertaking;  and  it  required,  as  it  was,  all  the  moral  courage 
was  possessed  of  to  persevere  in  it.  I  have  republished  it  with- 
out any  emendation  or  addition,  except  by  way  of  notes.  And  I  trust 
it  will  appear,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work,  that  no  interest 
of  a  private  or  personal  nature  was  consulted,  but  only  the  public  good. 
It  was  entirely  ray  own  act  and  deed,  and  undertaken  at  my  sole  ex- 
j)ense  and  responsibility.  My  printer's  bill  amounted  to  five  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  my  whole  expenditure  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
thirty.  I  had  4,000  copies  printed,  (.3,000  on  small,  and  the  rest  on  large 
paper;)  I  got  them  distributed  from  house  to  house  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  and  also  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages ;  after  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  so  many  copies,  I  could  not  expect  to  be  re- 
munerated by  the  sale  of  the  work.  I  am  thankful,  however,  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  I  received  more  than  enough  to  defray  all 
expenses  from  the  unsolia'led  houniy  of  friends  and  strangers,  who  could 
enter  into  my  views  and  motives  in  taking  such  a  step.  I  cast  my  care 
upon  the  liord.  and  he,  who  had  so  long  cared  for  me  and  supported 
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nie,  did  not  tail  ino  nor  forsake  me  then.  And  I  have  ever  fomul  this 
straightforward  method  of  proceeding  to  be  the  best  in  the  end,  even  on 
the  low  ground  of  human  expediency.  With  the  exception  of  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  of  a  most  ridiculous  description,  no  other  notice  was 
taken  of  it  in  Oxford,  besides  some  editorial  remarks  in  the  "  Oxford 
University  Herald:" — 

"  To  Correspondents. — We  are  under  the  necessity,  this  week,  of  omitting 
our  observations  on  two  pamphlets  relative  to  Oxford,  one  of  which  we  alluded  to 
in  our  last.  The  other  is,  'Popery  in  Oxford,'  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Maurice." — 
Oxford  Herald,  Jan.  5,  1833. 

Editor's  remarks,  January  12th,  1833  : — 

"  Since  our  last  publication,  we  have  read  the  small  pamphlet,  called,  '  Popery 
in  Oxford.'  From  its  title,  we  anticipated  that  quotations  would  be  interesthig 
to  our  readers ;  but  the  perusal  of  it  convinces  us  that  our  anticipation  was  in- 
correct. We  consider  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Stouor  having  headed  Mr.  Hughes 
on  the  poll  as  no  proof  of  the  spread  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  Oxford  or 
its  vicinity;  nor  can  we,  upon  inquiry,  learn  that  to  that  faith  any  converts  have 
recently  been  made.  Many  may  visit  the  chapel  in  St.  Clement's  from  motives 
of  curiosity ;  and  some  who  have  read  Mr.  Maurice's  account  of  the  serm.ons 
preached  in  it  will  be  induced  to  hear  them,  although  they  may  contain  the  doc- 
trines of  Armenius.  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  no  occasion  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Romish  religion  is  on  tlie  increase  in  this  country.  Those  who 
were  born  and  educated  in  the  profession  of  that  faith  may  not  be  inclined  to  leave 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors;  but  we  believe  that  no  persons  of  understanding 
or  education  will  be  seduced  from  the  reformed  church  by  the  ridiculous  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  Rome.  Never,  since  the  first  days  of  the  Reformation, 
was  there  a  less  probability  of  such  conversions  taking  place — never  was  priestcraft 
at  a  lower  ebb." 

I  shall  make  no  comment  upon  the  editorial  criticisms  of  183.3,  but 
place  some  extracts  from  the  same  journal,  of  April  1,  1837,  in  juxta- 
position, to  shew  that  Mr.  Maurice  had  some  very  sufficient  "  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Romish  (i.e.,  Roman-catholic)  religion  was  on  the 
increase  in  this  country:"' — 

"  PROTESTANT    ASSOCIATION. 

"  We  call  the  attention  of  protestants  to  the  following  proofs  of  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  of  popery  of  late  years,  even  among  ourselves  : — In  the  year  1796 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  but  30  popish  chapels.  There  are  now  560!  with 
from  700  to  800  priests.  There  were  in  1796  not  more  than  four  seminaries  of 
popish  education,  on  any  considerable  scale.  There  are  now  about  80 !  with 
about  20  nunneries. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  general  increase  of  chapels,  and  of  those  ignorant  and 
unhappy  persons  who  have  abjured  protestantism,  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  motives  which  popery  so  well  knows  how  to  apply  to  weak  and  corrupt 
minds,  we  have  the  boasting  of  the  Romish  priests  themselves.  The  Romisli 
bishop  at  Edinburgh,  on  lately  opening  a  conventual  church,  thus  said  : — '  Since 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  there  was  a  time  when  one  solitary  catholic  priest 
wandered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Now  your  places  of  wor- 
ship adorn  the  land,  and  are  widely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  coimtry.  Now 
you,  at  noon-day,  worship  the  Almighty  with  almost  the  splendor  of  catholic 
times  and  catholic  countries.  Scarcely  now  does  tlie  year  roll  over  in  which 
several  edifices  are  not  reared  and  dedicated  to  God,  according  to  the  form  and 
faith  of  the  catholic  church.  You  are  now  assembled,  my  friends,  in  the  first 
conventual  chapel  that  has  dared  to  raise  its  head  in  this  kingdom  since  the  Re- 
formation.' 
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"  In  ll»e  *  Review,'  ostensibly  edited  by  Mr.  O'Connell  liimself,  it  is  declared 

'  We  are  mucli  gratified  at  the  aspect  whicli  catholicity  presents  to  us  at  this 

moment  in  Great  Hritain.  Tlie  number  who  continue  to  join  themselves  to  our 
communion  attest  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  inquin/  whicli  marks 
the  religious  character  of  the  age !'  Tiie  spirit  of  inquiry  allowed  by  popery ! 
the  very  religion  of  fetters,  which  burned  men  for  having  the  scriptures  in  their 
possession  ;''wi)ich  at  this  moment  anatliematizes  the  distribution  of  the  bible, 
and  which  i)ubliciy  applauds  those  who  burn  and  bury  it.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
popisli  inquiry,  and  such  must  be  the  miserable  ignorance  of  its  proselytes.  A 
recent  pamphlet,  by  a  popish  priest,  trumpets  forth  the  triumph  in  still  louder 
strains — *  He  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  princes,  who  ordains  in  wisdom, 
and  executes  his  purpose  with  a  divine  sweetness,  has  broken  the  fetters  which 
the  church  had  so  long  worn  in  those  kingdoms  ;  and  once  more,  to  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen,  the  ancient  faith  of  their  ancestors  is  freely  proclaimed. 
Tliroughout  these  islands,  our  divine  religion  is  making  a  rapid  progress.  Churches 
and  chapels,  colleges,  convents,  and  schools,  are  rising  up  in  such  numbers  and 
magnificence  as  to  make  our  enemies  quake  with  fear.'  Under  such  circum- 
stances, have  not  protestants  cause  for  the  most  strenuous,  united,  and  pious  ex- 
ertions, against  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  system  to  power  ?  We  say  nothing 
of  the  supiueness,  or  the  slavery,  of  the  government.  But,  what  can  be  more 
monstrous,  or  more  alarming,  more  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  or 
more  insulting  to  the  great  religious  covenant,  to  which  we  have  owed  all  our 
prosperity,  than  tliat  popery  has  actually  been  suffered  to  obtain  a  religious  esta- 
blishment by  law  in  Canada  ;  a  religious  establishment  by  law  in  Australia  ;  that 
in  Ireland  it  lias  actually  been  placed  in  a  degree  of  power  which  enables  it  to 
engross  the  chief  part  of  the  protestant  schools  ;  and  that  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  it  is  now,  by  this  fatal  favouritism,  proceeding  to  spread  the  blindness  of 
its  doctrines,  the  baseness  of  its  disloyalty,  and  the  abominations  of  its  practice, 
over  the  land  ?  " — Conservative,  No.  8. 

I  odd  this  pamphlet  to  the  Appendix  of  ray  "  Popery  of  Oxford,"  by 
way  of  illustrating  my  own  views  of  divine  truth,  derived,  as  I  hope  they 
are,  from  the  plain  and  literal  interpretation  of  those  Articles  of  the 
established  church  to  which  I  have  so  often  subscribed  ray  narae.  I 
wish  it  to  accompany  the  "  Popery  of  Oxford,"  to  shew  how  similar 
principles  tend  to  similar  results,  and  that  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
state  towards  the  politics  of  the  Romish  apostacy  is  soon  followed  up 
by  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  a  protestant  and  reformed  religion 
on  the  part  of  a  professing  church.  Another  reason  is,  that  it  will  still 
hold  good  by  way  of  application,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  ray 
saying  much  on  that  very  important  branch  of  my  subject. 


New  CoUege,  April  7,  1837. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  lay  before  the  public  a  few  facts  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  more  especially  in  the  city 
of  Oxford  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Amidst  the  many  contrivances  by  which  the  subtle  enemy  of  the 
human  soul  is  constantly  diverting  men's  thoughts  from  God,  it  is  his 
wisdom  to  conceal  from  their  view  the  operations  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
an  engine  upon  which  he  has  exhausted  all  his  energies,  and  therefore 
may  justly  be  called,  Satan's  masterpiece. 

In  order  that  none,  (in  Oxford,  at  least,)  more  especially  those  of  the 
household  of  faith,  may  be  ignorant  of  his  devices,  this  method  is  re- 
sorted to  of  endeavouring  to  remove  that  covering  which  is  spread  like 
a  veil  over  the  people. 

It  may  be  the  Lord  will  bless  the  same.  It  may  be  that  he  will 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  neither  see  nor  suspect  the  danger  which  is 
impending,  that  they  may  cry  unto  him  who  is  willing  to  hear  and  able 
to  save ;  and  that  their  attention  may  be  directed  toward  our  poor  de- 
luded fellow-creatures,  who  (as  far  as  Oxford  is  concerned)  are  left  to 
perish,  body  and  soul,  without  any  effort  made  to  rescue  them  from 
their  hard  taskmaster. 

May  the  spirit  of  love  accompany  that  which  is  sent  forth  in  a  spirit 
of  prayer, — may  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  dictate,  carry  abroad, 
and  crown  it  with  success  I 

FACTS. 

1.  Romanists  are  on  the  increase  in  Oxford.  Whereas  a  few  years 
back  they  scarcely  amounted  to  so  many  scores,  they  are  now  multi- 
pHed  into  hundreds. 

2.  The  Roman-catholic  population  in  Oxford  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  averages  already  five  hundred,  or  possibly  more.* 

3.  Roman  catholics  may  be  seen  frequenting  every  church  in  Oxford, 
either  regularly  or  occasionally. 

To  this  fact  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  bears  the  appearance  of  a 
contradiction,  since  there  exists  in  the  church  of  Rome  a  general  pro- 

*  I  have  made  three  several  efforts  to  ascertain  the  present  average  of  tlie  Ro- 
man catholic  inhabitants  of  this  city,  but  have  failed.  A  painful  curiosity  has 
been  my  motive;  I  apprehend  that  there  has  been,  since  I  obtained  the  informa- 
tion herein  given,  an  alarming  increase,  as  well  by  proselytes  as  by  an  influx  of 
strangers. 
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hibilioii  with  respect  to  entering  places  where  heretics  assemble.  1 
grant  that  it  does  appear  so;  but  the  priest  knows  too  well  the  interests 
of  his  chiircii  to  impose  any  severe  penance  for  such  conduct;  because 
he  finds  that  it  does  not  lessen,  but  rather  increases  his  flock ;  for  Ro- 
man catholics,  by  attending  protestant  places  of  worship,  make  the 
ignorant  protestants  imagine  that  there  is  no  great  difference  between 
their  respective  religions. 

4.  The  priest  (a  Jesuit)  is  very  active  in  his  avocation,  though  he  has 
the  prudence  to  confine  his  personal  labours  in  the  way  of  proselytizing 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resides — St.  Clement's. 

5.  The  chapel  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  populous  parish  of  St. 
Clement,  which  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  enlarge,  or  else  build  a 
second;  it  is  always  well  filled,  the  average  number  on  an  unfavourable 
Lord's  day  being  about  170,  on  a  fine  day  in  summer  from  200  to  250, 
in  a  word,  crowded  to  an  overflow  ;  neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  style  and  substance  of  the  discourses  delivered  there  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  indescribable  eflect  upon  those  who  may  be  seduced 
to  listen  to  them,  if  they  have  no  settled  religious  notions  of  their  own. 

6.  The  priest's  vionnerm  his  public  preaching  is  in  the  highest  degree 
animated  and  energetic,  with  all  the  semblance  of  real  piety  and  sin- 
cerity; in  a  word,  what  carnal  men  would  call  methodistical ;  and, 
indeed,  1  fear,  were  a  similar  question  put  to  the  Romish  priest,  which 
was  addressed  by  a  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  a  late  celebrated  stage- 
player — "  Why  do  we  proclaim  the  most  awful  truths  without  making 
any  impression  on  the  people,  while  you,  by  your  fictions,  attract  the 
greatest  sympathy  in  your  hearers?" — we  might  expect  a  similar  re- 
ply :  "  The  reason  is  this,  we  speak  fiction  as  if  it  were  truth;  you 
speak  truth  as  if  it  were  fiction."  The  substance  of  the  discourses  of 
the  Oxford  priest  is  equally  calculated  to  seduce  the  unwary,  for  it  is  a 
perfect  full-length  portrait  of  ^'i/7rt/y//flr//?A7/?.  And  I  would  desire  not 
to  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;  to  give  a  clear  de- 
finition of  it  were  to  attempt  an  impossibility,  since  it  is  only  definable 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  holding  of  certain  grand  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
then  denying  them.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  promulgated  in  the 
Roman-catholic  chapel  in  Oxford  would  be  most  excellent  did  it  hang 
together;  for  I  was  told  by  a  person*  who  heard  a  discourse  there 
lately,  that  the  total  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  change  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  was  insisted  on  in  terras 
that  could  scarcely  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  most  serious  Arminian. 
Among  others,  this  illustration  was  employed  : — "  It  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable to  go  into  the  grave  yard,  and  expect  to  see  a  corpse  rising 
of  its  own  accord,  as  to  see  any  dead  sinner  turning  in  his  own  strength 
to  God."  (We  could  not  wish  for  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  9th 
and  10th  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.)  Again,  the  necessity 
of  the  merits  and  blood  of  Christ  was  equally  strongly  and  clearly 
insisted  upon;  also  sanctification  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c. 
All  this  was,  however,  at  the  conclusion,  richly  seasoned  with  the  most 

*  The  information  I  obtained  of  the  discourse  here  referred  to  was  from  liie 
moutli  of  two  compelcnl  witnesses. 
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absurd  superstitions,  calculated  to  destroy  all  that  was  so  clearly  and 
so  simply  stated  in  the  outset ;  for  instance,  (I  use  his  own  words  as 
they  were  repeated  to  nie,)  he  said,  "  Whilst  your  sins  may  at  the 
present  be  but  a  few,  only  a  little  will  be  required  of  you  to  atone  the 
eternal  justice  of  God ;  but  if  you  delay  to  repent,  and  go  on  in  your 
sins,  how  will  you  be  able  to  endure,  in  your  old  age,  severe  castiga- 
tions,  long  pilgrimages,  fastings,  penances,  yea,  abstinence  from  the  most 
innocent  amusements  and  gratitications,"  &c. 

He  preached,  at  the  same  time,  that  ensnaring  and  specious  delusion, 
so  coraraon  in  these  times,  perfection  in  the  flesh,  one  of  the  livid  spots 
of  that  widely-spreading  plague,  connected  with  the  human  nature  of 
the  Son  of  God.*  Strange  contradiction,  forsooth!  to  make  ourselves 
holy  and  perfect  we  must  make  him,  througii  whom  every  perfect  gift 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father,  sinful  and  imperfect! 

He  denied  that  chief  corner  stone  of  the  believer's  hope,  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  i.e.,  that  they  who  are  beyotten  again  to  a  lively  hope 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  ^-c,  are  kept  by  the 
power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation.   (1  Pet.  i.  3,  5.) 

His  compositions  are  eloquent,  partaking  of  a  degree  of  elegance 
above  mediocrity.  He  differs,  however,  from  his  brethren  in  his  mode 
of  delivering  them,  for  they  are  not  extemporaneous,  but  written  at  full 
length,  which  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  report  that  they  are  not 
his  own,  being  too  clever  for  him;  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  ground- 
less charge,  for  never  would  Rome  send  forth  a  Jesuit  of  inferior  abili- 
ties to  a  place  like  Oxford.  He  is  looked  upon  in  Oxford  as  a  quiet, 
harmless  man,  and  such  he  may  appear  to  those  who  watch  not  the 
stream  ;  smooth  water  flows  deep,  and  this  will  be  found  true  upon 
examination ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  the  increase  of  Romanists  in  these  parts  has  been  in  the  ratio  of 
fifteen  in  every  twenty.  What  Rome  dreads  is  anything  like  contro- 
versy, or  having  her  doctrines  and  practices  brought  into  notice ;  for 
thereby  her  abominations  are  disclosed. 

7.  There  are  emissaries  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  him  in  the 
work  of  jjroselytizing  for  many  miles  round  Oxford  ;  certain  individuals 
are  in  the  regular  habit  of  periodically  visiting  the  villages  around,  for 
the  purpose  of  beguiling  the  poor  unstable  cottager  to  embrace  their 
soul-destroying  system  :  they  go  amongst  them,  exercising  their  differ- 
ent worldly  callings  as  hawkers,  tea-dealers,  &c.,  and  are  furnished  with 
concise  compendiums  of  controversy,  which  comprise  the  most  astute 
syllogisms  and  ingenious  arguments  against  protestantism.  I  believe 
that  few  protestants  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  one  of  the  practices 
of  that  wily  system,  to  select  the  cleverest  of  the  Roman-catholic  child- 
ren, and  train  them  up  as  home  missionaries  by  means  of  question  and 
ans\ver  on  the  points  of  difference  between  them  and  protestants. 

*  How  remarkable  that  Irvingism  should  have  followed  upon  the  heels  of  that 
apostate  act  of  1829,  when  we  threw  away  our  national  shield  by  abandoning  our 
national  protest !  Ever  since  that  period,  the  whole  protestant  world  of  England 
has  been  split  into  angry  parties.  This  heresy,  I  am  informed,  is  beginning 
again  to  hold  up  its  specious  and  semi-popish  head  in  Oxford,  by  the  activity  of 
a  seceding  minister  of  our  own  venerable  establishment,  who  has  recently  joined 
them. 
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Tliesfi  missionaries  arc  not  in  llio  pay  of  the  cluircli,  nor  hired  by  the 
priest,  for  it  is  part  of  the  duly  ot  every  zealous  Roman  catholic  to  en- 
gage, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  work  of  proselytism — upon  a  stronger 
motive — on  the  ground  ot"  personal  merit,  founded  upon  the  perversion 
of  that  passage  in  the  apostle  James's  writings,  (chap.  v.  20,)  "  He 
that  convertelh  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul 
from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  nuiltilude  of  sins." 

8.  Another  of  their  devices,  whereby  they  attempt  to  deceive  those 
who  are  foolhardy  enough  to  visit  their  chapels,  is  the  appointing  a  person 
at  the  door  to  sell  tiieir  publications,  one  of  which  I  have  obtained  a 
sight  of;  it  is  called,  Prayers  before  and  after  Mass.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  find  that  some  parts  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  believer's  eye, 
as  it  is  interspersed  (though  rather  sparingly)  with  divers  allusions  to  the 
intercessions  of  saints,  &c.  It  is  highly  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  that  class  of  persons  liable  to  be  enticed  into  their  chapels; 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  entitled,  The  Litany  of  the  Dead,  which 
must  appear  awfully  blasphemous  to  any  one  that  has  his  reasoning 
powers  unimpaired  by  the  beguiling  influence  of  Satan. 

9.  That  this  religion  is  popular  in  the  city  of  Oxford  will  be  seen 
by  the  fact,  that  a  Roman  catholic  has  been  returned  for  parliament 
with  953  votes,  as  follows  : — 

St.  Aldate's  and  All  Saints 185 

St.  Ebbe 1 34 

St.  Martin's,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Peter  le  Bailey  108 

Holywell,  St.  Michael's,  St.  John's,  and  Cowley  106 

St.  Peter  in  the  East  and  St.  Clement's       .  127 

St.  Thomas's  and  Binsey            .         .                   .         .  165 

St.  Mary  Magdalen                      71 

St.  Giles's              .             87 

953 

more  than  one-third  of  those  whose  votes  are  recorded  being  in  favour 
of  the  Romanist  member.* 

*  Extract  from  a  speech  of  Thomas  Stonor,  Esq.,  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by 
the  tradesmen  of  Henley,  in  the  Town  Hall,  ihe  28th  of  December,  1832  : — 
"  The  anxiety  shewn  by  the  people  of  Henley,  and  the  interest  they  took  in  his 
election,  demanded  of  him  also  his  warmest  acknowledgments;  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  he  felt  more  gratified  in  that  anxiety  than  he  did  in  the 
acclamations  that  had  accompanied  him  in  his  triumphant  progress  through  the 
streets  of  Oxford.  The  same  cordiality  in  favour  of  reform  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Henley,  he  had  also  found  in  Oxford,  and  with  it  a  liberality  that  the 
world  gave  Oxford  little  credit  for.  It  was  the  existence  of  this  liberality  that 
first  opened  to  him  the  possibility  of  representing  Oxford,  and  he  was  happy  he 
had  not  miscalculated  the  disposition  of  that  people ;  and  he  was  proud  to  say, 
that,  during  the  whole  progress  of  his  election,  he  had  never  been  assailed  by  any 
feeling  arising  out  of  religious  difference  ;  nay,  more,  he  believed  that  Oxford  had 
been  the  only  place  in  England  that  had  not  raised  a  '  no  popery*  cry,  where  a 
catholic  candidate  had  presented  himself."— Oxford  Herald,  Jan.  5,  1833. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  proceedings  of  the  Oxford  city  election,  upon  the  petition  of  W. 
Hughes  Hughes,  Esq.,  complaining  of  the  undue  election  of  Thomas  Stonor, 
Esq.,  informed  the  House  that  the  committee  had  come  to  this  resolution  : — 
"  That  the  case  of  treating  against  the  sitting  member  had  been  made  out,  and 
that  his  election  was  therefore  void." — March  6th,  1833. 
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10.  That  Roman  Catholicism  is  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  thing  by 
some  of  the  members  of  tiie  University  is  much  to  be  feared,  from  the 
report  that  is  afloat,  of  the  activity  of  some  of  them  in  canvassing  for  a 
Roman-catholic  candidate.  I  cannot,  how^ever,  believe  but  that  the 
University,  as  a  body,  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  an  impu- 
tation. It  may,  1  trust,  be  traced  up  to  those  among  her  degenerate 
members,  who  possess  but  little  of  the  outward  form  of  godliness,  and 
less  either  of  common  decency  or  common  sense.  For  strangely  must 
the  blood  of  Alma  Mater  have  begun  to  circulate  in  the  veins  of  her 
sons,  if  her  graduate  members  can  stoop  to  the  meanness,  nay,  to  the 
wanton  cruelty,  of  canvassing  among  college  servants  for  votes  in  favour 
of  a  Roman-catholic  candidate,  to  legislate  for  them  in  a  Protestant 
parliament.  It  may  be  true,  tliat  vexation  at  the  defeat  of  a  favourite 
candidate  was  the  cause  why  many  transferred  their  patronage  to  a 
Romanist;  but  whatever  motive  influenced  such  conduct,  nothing  but 
infatuation  can  account  for  the  fact.  It  will  be  seen,  I  fear,  when  the 
poll  book  comes  out  (and  to  the  true  Protestant  it  will  be  a  document 
long  to  be  remembered),  that  they  were  not  confined  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  inhabitants  of  St.  Clement's,  but  that  among  the  names  there 
were  not  a  few  whom  the  world  looks  upon  as  respectable,  and  men  of 
personal  piety. 

Oh,  Oxford,  Oxford  I  how  art  thou  fallen,  that  thy  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  follow  in  the  train  of  one,  who,  if  he  be  true  to  his  creed, 
(and  if  a  good  honest  Roman  catholic,  so  much  the  worse,)  is  bound  to 
take  away  from  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  give 
the  glory  to  the  creature — oh  !  that  so  memorable  a  street  as  the  Broad 
Street,  where  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer  sealed  their  protest  by 
their  life's  blood,  should  resound  with  the  shouts  of  any  of  thy  children, 
proclaiming  the  praises  of  the  seed  of  the  murderous  enemy,  bending 
their  uncovered  heads,  like  idolators  in  the  procession  of  the  host,  to  the 
passing  mummery.  Is  Rome  so  changed,  that  the  free  Briton  shall  not 
only  cease  to  protest,  but  give  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  mother  of 
a  slavery  both  of  body  and  soul? 

It  is  whispered,  yea,  vaunted,  that  the  Dissenters  had  a  hand  in 
bringing  in  the  Roman  catholic*  Will  the  Dissenting  church  stand 
forth,  and  by  a  public  act  of  tlieir  body  (for  they  boast  of  their  power 
to  exclude  from  their  communion  the  fornicating  and  adulterous  mem- 
ber) repel  the  charge  of  the  horrid  incestuous  union  ?  Will  they  assert 
their  title  to  the  name  of  Protestant,  and  not  let  it  be  said  out  of  Oxford, 
the  Dissenting  body  there  is  become  Infidel?  I  tremble  for  the  result 
of  the  appeal ;  for  what  thinking  person  does  not  see  that  our  Dissent- 
ing brethren  /lave  left  their  first  love  ;  I  speak  it  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger; 
for  once  the  time  was  when  it  might  have  been  said,  the  Dissenting 
bodies  will  rally  round  the  church  in  danger,  and  unite  to  meet  the 
common  foe  ;  but  now,  alas,  another  king  has  arisen  that  knoivs  not 
Joseph.  It  is  an  awful  spectacle  to  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cerning the  signs  of  the  times,  to  see  Dissent  with  the  Romanist 

*  I  was  not  aware,  till  after  this  pamphlet  was  in  type,  that  the  learJing  dis- 
senting minister  of  the  town  was  among  the  list  of  those  tliat  voted  in  favour  of 
the  Roman-calliolio  member. 

h 
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datullod  on  one  arm — tlio  .Socinian  on  llio  other,  nionnteil  on  thomany- 
licadod  war-Iiorso  of  Infidelity,  who,  snorting  under  its  burden,  will 
soon  unhorse  them  and  trample  on  all  authority  and  power  in  these 
realms.     There  is  a  combination,  though  their  motives  vary,  to  dethrone 
the  Lord  God,  who  has  been  so  lonj^  tiio  acknowledged  ruler  of  these 
kino-doms.*  Their  aim  is  professedly  and  openly  the  established  religion 
of  the  land — but  Christ's  reign  is  the  real  object  of  the  attack.     How 
blessed  then  to  see,  amidst  the  gloom  that  is  thickening,  that  the  great 
body  of  God's    elect  remnant  arc  to  be   found    in  the  establishment, 
and  that,  amidst  all  its  corruptions  in  discipline  and  practice,  the  Lord 
has  not  yet  issued  forth  the  command,  that  his  chariot  wheels  should 
move  away;  neither  has  the  awful  sentence  been  heard  from  his  temple, 
"  Arise,  let  us  depart  hence."     All  the  bold  stands  that  have  of  late 
been  made  for  God's  glory,  and  for  man's  present  and  future  welfare, 
have  proceeded  mainly  from   members  of  the  established  church;   but 
while  I  say  so,  I  speak  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  appears  like  the 
sudden  blaze  bursting  from  the  fire  when  a  portion  of  the  fabric  has 
ffdlen — it  looks  like  the  warning  of  God's  prophets,  who  were  multi- 
plied when  the  Jewish  nation  was  sentenced  for  idolatry,  and  cut  ofT 
for  infidelity ;  for  never  at  any  former  period  of  her  history  could  the 
church   of  England  count  among  her  ministers  a  greater  number  of 
faithful  and  diligent  servants  of  the  Lord  than  she  may  now.     As  long 
as  tlie  salt  retains  its  savour,  so  long  shall  the  nation  escape  the  threat- 
ened danger;  but  the  times,  I  fear,  are  not  far  distant,  when  it  shall  be 
said  to  the  believer,  in  the  language  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  Jeremiah 
(chap.  vii.  ](>),  "l^ ray  not  t/iou  for  this  people,  neitlier  lift  up  cry  nor 
prayer  for  them,  neither  make  intercession  to  me,  for  I  tvillnot  hear 
thee."     Oh  it  is  hard  for  one  that  has  the  best  interests  of  his  country 
at  heart,  to  receive  such  a  message  as  this. 

The  good  and  pious  George  Herbert  (who  lived  about  two  centuries 
ago)  foresaw  the  necessary  result  of  a  coalition  similar  to  the  one  now 
forming  in  England  : — 

The  second  temple  could  not  reach  tlie  first ; 
And  the  late  Reformation  never  durst 
Compare  with  ancient  times  and  purer  years, 
But,  in  the  Jews  and  us,  deserveth  tears. 
Nay,  it  shall  ev'ry  year  decrease  and  fade, 
'Till  such  a  darkness  shall  the  world  invade 
At  Christ's  last  comiu'^,  as  liis  first  did  find  : 
Yet  must  tlieir  proportions  be  assign'd 
To  these  diminishings,  as  is  between 
The  spacious  world  and  Jewry  to  be  seen. 
Religion  sUinds  on  tiptoe  in  our  land. 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand. 
When  height  of  malice,  and  prodigious  lusts, 
Impudent  sinning,  witchcrafts,  and  distrusts. 
The  marks  of  future  bane,  shall  fill  our  cup 
Unto  the  brim,  and  make  our  measure  up ; 

*  Had  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  been  actually  present  in  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  listened  to  its  deliberations,  or  followed  the  Irish  agitator  in  his 
march  through  England,  Ireland,  and  ScoUand,  he  could  not  have  given  a  more 
graphic  and  true  description  of  what  has  transpired  since  that  time. 
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When  Seine  shall  swallow  Tiber ;  and  the  Thames, 
B^  letting  in  them  both,  pollute  he?'  streams : 
When  Italy  of  us  shall  have  her  will, 
And  all  her  calendar  of  sins  fulfil ; 
Whereby  one  may  foretel,  what  sins  next  year 
Shall  both  in  France  and  England  domineer : 
Then  shall  religion  to  America  flee,* 
They  have  their  times  of  gospel,  ev'n  as  we. 

Herbert  s  Church  Militant,  p.  243. 

And  what  is  going  forward  in  Oxford  relative  to  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  ?  Must  I,  so  cold  and  lukewarm,  and  too  much  re- 
sembling those  I  would  desire  to  stir  up  to  be  more  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  Christ, — must  I  say  nothing  is  doing  in  Oxford  to  counteract  the 
baneful  consequences  of  such  tilings  ? 

1.  Shall  I  say  that  they  who  call  themselves  Protestant  Christians, 
yea,  many  who  aspire  to  a  purer  creed  and  stricter  discipline  than  the 
reformed  church  of  England,  are  laying  such  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  poor  deluded  Roman  catholic,  and  their  own  unstable  and 
wavering  followers,  as  to  make  them  imagine  that  there  is  no  very  great 
difference  in  their  respective  creeds ;  but  that  now  at  length  the  aged 
antichristian  apostate  church  of  Rome  has  become  Christian.  What 
does  the  apostle  Paul  say  (1  Cor.  viii.  12),  "  When  ye  sin  so  against  the 
brethren,  and  wound  their  iveak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ." 

2.  What  shall  I  say  for  the  poor  Roman  catholic  ?  (I  cannot  but 
speak  with  a  feeling  of  love  of  them  individually;  though  I  abhor  their 
system,  I  must  remember  that  the  scripture  says,  "  T/ioii  shall  not  abhor 
an  Egyptian,  because  thou  ivast  a  stranger  in  his  land,"  Deut.  xxii.  7.^ 
Shall  1  say,  the  Romanist  never  hears  anything  to  suit  his  case  when  he 
goes  to  any  of  the  thirteen  churches  in  Oxford? 

3.  Shall  1  say,  that  when  a  societyt  i^  formed  in  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  religious  principles  of  the  reformation,  that 
not  one  name  has  sanctioned  it  among  the  Protestant  citizens  of  Oxford, 
w^ho,  under  God,  owe  all  their  own  civil,  political,  and  religious 
liberty,  to  that  reformation  ? 

4.  Shall  1  add,  that  when  a  men:ber  of  the  church  of  England  came 
down,  not  nine  months  back,  naturally  expecting  that  Protestant  Oxford 
would  rejoice  to  open  her  pulpits,  no  brother  bid  him  God  speed,  and 
invited  him  to  address  the  deluded  Romanist  and  a  semi-infidel  popula- 
tion ? 

5.  Again  ;  Does  the  University  stand  forth  as  a  rallying  post  for  sound 
Christian  men,  and  encourage  a  aociety  so  called  for  in  these  days  of 

*  It  seems  as  if  the  new  school  of  theology  in  Oxford  was  anticipating  some 
such  retreat  for  themselves,  if  we  may  take  as  a  criterion  some  lyric  specimens  in 
praise  of  the  church  planted  there,  and  sundry  intimations,  in  their  prose  writings, 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  union  of  their  own  cliurch  with  the  state  in  England. 

t  The  society  alluded  to  is  not  of  a  political  character,  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  Protestant  Association,  and  has  had  an  auxiliary  established  in  Oxford  for 
seven  years.  It  has  had  very  liule  encouragement  from  subscribers  eidier  in  the 
city  or  the  University.  The  names  on  our  subscriber's  list  for  this  year  are  six,  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  being  only  4/.  \Qs.  6c/.,  including  one  new  subscriber 
of  two  guineas. 
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perversion  to  Romanism  ?  I  ilare  not  state  facts;  it  would  expose  to 
the  gaze  of  the  uncirciimcised  the  nakeilness  of  her  I  would  gladly 
Hhicld  from  the  insulting  foe. 

(5.  Do  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  resound  from  that  pulpit,*  where 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  once  preached  Christ  Jesus  without  the  wisdom  of 
words,  but  in  the  glowing  love  of  a  godly  sincerity  ?  1  leave  the  reply 
to  the  consciences  of  liiose  who  occupy  the  important  post.  It  wouUl 
do  none  of  us  much  harm  to  take  up  some  of  the  discourses  preached 
in  Oxford  two  centuries  ago,  yea,  later;  but  such  comparisons  are  in- 
vidious. 

But  certainly  if  the  clear  and  steady  light  of  Gospel  trutli,  that  is 
retlccted  in  the  articles  and  homilies  of  the  church,  does  shine  forth 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary,  it  does  not  extend  its  cheering  and  soul- 
reviving  influence  far. 

7.  Tlie  villages  around  Oxford  (with  few  exceptions)  are  in  a  most 
deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  particularly  on  that  most 
important  subject,  the  revealed  character  of  the  blessed  God,  I  do  not 
here  allude  to  the  peasantry  only,  but  to  those  who  are  raised  above 
them  in  rank  and  station ;  in  short,  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  number  of  country  peoj)le  that  are  seen 
passing  and  repassing  from  the  Roman-catholic  chapel  in  St.  Clement's 
on  every  Lord's  day  morning.  This  I  assert  not  unadvisedly  or  hastily, 
or  in  reference  to  a  few  solitary  villages  and  hamlets;  but  because  I 
know  the  fact,  and  we  should  speak  that  ice  do  know,  and  testify  that 
we  have  seen;  and  because,  likewise,  I  feel  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a 
rich  harvest  field  for  the  labours  of  the  devoted  followers  of  the  wily 
Jesuit.     The  causes  I  will  not  touch  upon  ;   my  object  is  to  state  facts. 

8.  Would  that  1  could  say  that  the  state  of  Oxford,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  presented  an  encouraging  aspect. f  Where  can  I  advise 
the  neglected  Romanist  to  go,  where  he  may  hear  Christ  preached,  and 
him  crucified,  without  the  wisdom  of  words  or  the  inventions  of  man? 
Tlie  time  has  come  irhen  men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine,  hut  after  their 
own  lusts  heap  to  themselves  teachers  hacincj  itching  ears,  and  turn  away 
their  cars  from  the  truth,  and  are  turned  unto  fables.  The  grand  n)es- 
sage  of  the  ever-blessed  Jehovah  is  either  misstated,  or  in  part  sup- 
pressed or  supplanted  by  awfiil  heresies  and  specious  delusions;  the 
world  scotting  all  the  while  and  blaspheming,  and,  1  fear,  it  may  be 
added,  the  Lord's  people  will  have  it  so. 

There  are  some  peculiar  features  in  the  character  of  the  Roman 
catholic  which  make  him  an  interesting  object  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary, because  he  holds,  though  in  unrighteousness,  many  of  the  grand 
truths  of  the  gospel ; — for  instance  : 

1.  The  total  depravity  of  the  human  heart  by  nature,  and  consequently 
the  need  (fa  Saviour.     This  is  seen  by  their  conduct,  because  they  are 

"*  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures  were  delivered  from  that  pulpit  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  in  which  this  pamphlet  was  written. 

t  There  have  been  no  congregational  collections  in  any  of  tlie  churches  of  Oxford 
in  aid  of  tlie  religious  (technically  so  called)  societies  of  the  present  day  for  the 
last  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  misjionary,  which  has  had  its 
annual  afliiiission  into  some  of  the  churches  since  its  claims  were  advocated  from 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  by  Dr.  Doran,  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
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well  known  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  their 
priests,  either  in  the  way  of  fine  or  a  bodily  exercise,  be  it  ever  so 
absurd  and  unreasonable.  Their  consciences  are  oftentimes  so  feelingly 
alive  to  sin,  that  they  cannot  pass  through  a  town  without  confessing  to 
the  priest;  (I  am  here  particularly  alluding  to  the  Irish  Roman  catholic.) 
It  is,  indeed,  much  to  the  interest  of  the  crafty  priesthood  to  keep  the 
laity  in  this  state  of  mental  miser^^ ;  and  miserable,  indeed,  must  they  be 
who  are  harassed  by  the  gnawings  of  a  conscience  alive  to  the  guilt  of  sin ; 
and  at  the  same  time  kept  studiously  in  ignorance,  that  there  remaineth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sin;  and  i\\sX  by  one  offering,  he  (the  great  high 
priest,  Jesus  Christ,)  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  It 
is  greatly  to  their  interest,  I  repeat,  to  keep  their  followers  always  mind- 
ful that  they  are  sinners,  since  therehy  no  small  gain  is  brought  to  the  crafts- 
man :  I  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of  paying  for  absolution,  &c.,  for  they  do 
not  (as  most  Protestants  imagine)  demand  any  fee  for  such  things;  but 
when  the  soul  is  wrought  up  to  that  sensitive  peception  of  sin,  they  can 
prevail  on  them  to  do  anything  they  please  ;  as  many  beggared  and  orphan 
children  of  wealthy  Roman-catholic  parents  can  to  their  sorrow  attest. 
With  professing  Protestants  it  is  not  so ;  the  difficulty  is,  to  make 
them  feel  they  are  sinners,  and  that  they  need  a  Saviour,  because  the 
conscience  is  asleep. 

2.  The  Roman  catholic  holds  justification  by  faith,  but  equally  in 
unrighteousness  ;  for  it  is  faith  not  simply  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  in 
the  merits  of  a  host  of  mediators. 

3.  They  hold  sanclification  by  the  holy  Spirit,  though  they  destroy  it 
all  by  the  manner  in  which  they  say  this  sanctification  is  to  be  obtained, 
— viz.  by  fastings,  prayers,  tears,  penances,  castigations,  &c. 

4.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  election,  but  it  is  not  God's  free,  uncondi- 
tional, irrespective,  election  and  predestination,  so  clearly  and  sweetly 
defined  in  tlie  articles,  and  flowing  through  the  different  services  of  the 
church  of  England,  but  an  election  of  blood — of  the  will  of  the  flesh — of 
man,  summed  up  in  a  word — admission  into  their  church ;  out  of  it,  they 
believe,  and  confidently  assert,  the7-e  is  no  salvation.  By  such  means 
poor  unstable  souls  are  enticed  into  her  communion. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  shew  all  the  different  particulars 
in  which  tliey  Jiold  those  grand  truths  in  unrighleousness,  which  too 
many  nominal  Protestants  are  totally  ignorant  of,  perhaps  deny.  I 
shall,  however,  make  one  more  remark  on  the  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  call  the  public  attention  to  that  most  remarkable  of  all  the  features 
of  the  character  of  the  Romanist. 

5.  The  way  in  which  the}?  engage  in  their  religious  exercises  and 
devotions.  (Oh  that  some  who  read  this  may  be  taught  a  lesson  by 
an  enemy !) 

I.  They  are  scrupulously  observant  of  the  Lord's  day ;  I  mean, 
however,  according  to  the  prescribed  way  laid  doivn  by  their  priests, 
which  will  of  course  vary  much.  Their  sabbath,  I  believe,  is  generally 
over  after  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  then  the  spell  is  broken  ;  and  it 
may  be  seen,  that  their  worship  has  only  been  in  the  letter,  and  not  in 
the  power  of  godliness ;  it  being  impossible  to  infer,  from  their  conver- 
sation and  general  behaviour,  that  they  have  been  so  recently  in  the 
j)rcsence,   or  even  the  house,  of  the  great  Ciod.     In  their  places  of 
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public  worship*  tliey  arc  most  exemplary :  no  whispering,  no  hasty 
tiirnino-  of  the  eye  towards  the  door;  no  curious  desire  to  scan  the 
dresses  and  deportment  of  tlieir  neighbours;  but  a  steady,  serious,  de- 
votional demeanour  throughout;  all  which  must  have  a  most  striking 
and  imposing  effect  upon  a  stranger,  calculated  to  make  him  imagine 
that  what  he  has  heard  about  the  Roman  catholic  is  all  false. 

2.  T/iei/  observe,  with  equal  nicety,  the  festivals,  holy  days,  saints' 
^/ffy.v,  &c.,  kept  by  their  church;  (indeed,  in  some  countries  they  are 
ceiebrated  for  doing  so,  while  they  pass  over  the  Lord's  day  without 
any  particular  notice.)  The  Roman-catholic  master  dare  not  say, 
"  my  labourers  shall  work  on  any  day  given  out  by  the  priest  to  be 
kept  holy  ;"  were  it  even  in  honour  of  the  vilest  wretch  under  whom 
the  earth  ever  groaned  ;  neither  dare  the  labourer  work  for  himself  on 
any  of  those  days ;  while  among  Protestants  thousands  may  be  found 
working,  even  on  the  Lord's  day ;  some  secretly,  some  openly,  with 
"  no  fear  before  their  eyes." 

I  know  as  a  fact  that  there  are  many  such  cases  in  Oxford,  and  no 
one  can  walk  into  some  parts  of  the  country  without  seeing  here  and 
there  a  person  working  in  his  garden  ;  he  need  not  take  the  trouble  to 
peer  into  the  cottages,  and  witness  the  baking,  brewing,  washing,  &c., 
going  on  within.  And  did  any  minister  in  the  Established  Church 
remind  his  congregation  that  the  Lord's  house  would  be  open  for  divine 
service  on  a  certain  day  or  days  in  the  week,  they  would  do  nothing 
else,  either  master  or  man,  (with  few  exceptions,)  but  laugh  at  his 
simplicity.  I  of  course  mean  where  they  call  themselves  church  of 
FjUgland  men.  And  what  would  the  world  say  when  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  each  church  ?  They  would  say,  "  Rome  is  tlie  most  sincere  and 
consistent."  Aye,  it  needs  much  circumspection  and  consistency  to 
uphold  a  bad  cause  ! 

3.  In  ihc'w  family  and  social  devotions  they  are  equally  remarkable. 
Here,  too,  they  may,  I  regret  to  add,  put  the  nominal  Christian  to  the 
blush.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  one  instance,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  one  ;t  I  was  informed  by  a  person  who  had  a  Roman- 
catholic  lady  lodging  for  some  length  of  time  in  her  house,  of  a  fact  I 
can  never  forget,  and  which  makes  my  heart  bleed  for  them,  knowing, 
as  I  do,  that  they  are  under  such  a  strong  and  perilous  delusion.  This 
lady  was  wont  regularly,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  assemble  her 
little  family,  seven  interesting  children,  and  kneel  down  along  with 
them,  their  infant  hands  clasped  together,  their  eyes  uplifted  in  all  the 
earnestness  of  childlike  simplicity,  herself  in  the  centre,  conducting 
their  devotions.  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  O  that  she  was 
but  a  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  was  led  to  put  her  trust  solely 
in  his  merits,  and  not  in  saints;  O  that  Protestant  mothers  were  all,  (or 
fnany  of  them,)  like  this  Roman  catholic." 

*  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  never  set  my  foot  on  tlie  tlireshold  of  a  mass- 
house;  tlierefore  if  any  statements  I  may  make  are  not  correct,  I  shall  feel  thank- 
ful to  have  them  rectified,  as  I  have  advanced  nothing  except  upon  the  autliority 
of  persons  I  looked  upon  as  competent  to  afibrJ  the  necessary  information. 

t  I  received  this  inl'ormation  from  an  iuclividual  lesidciil  in  the  cily  of  Bangor, 
iji  whobe  house  I  had  myself  l>een  lodging  in  the  long  vacation  of  1826, 
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In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  public,  I  cannot  dismiss  it  without 
a  short  appeal  to  those  of  the  Lord's  children  into  whoso  hands  it  may 
please  our  gracious  Father  to  guide  it.  I  lament  deeply  that  it  should 
fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  so  little  eminence  in  the  church  of  Christ,  to  do 
that  which  would  not  be  a  light  undertaking  even  in  a  WiclifF,  a 
Luther,  or  Latimer,  or  any  other  of  the  bright  cloud  of  witnesses  that 
have  sealed  their  protest  by  their  boiling  blood;  but  it  pleases  the  good 
Lord  to  choose  the  foolish  thinrjs  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  also 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence.  And  if  the  pillars  and  polished  corners  of  the 
church  are  silent  when  such  things  are  going  on  in  the  land,  we  must 
expect  the  very  stones  to  cry  out.  For  God  will  not,  neither  has  he 
ever,  left  himself  without  witness. 

Brethren,  partakers  of  the  holy  calling,  these  are  times  that  require 
peculiar  and  increased  activity.  The  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood ; 
his  roaring  is  almost  audible ;  and  nothing  but  the  prayer  of  faith  will 
avail  to  save  us  in  the  crisis  which  is  approaching.*  The  reli»-ion  of 
the  country  is  threatened  on  all  sides;  and  whatever  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  establishment,  (and  the  dispraise  of  God's  enemies  must 
be  looked  upon  as  her  praise  and  glory,)  common  sense  ought  to  teach 
us,  that  when  one  form  of  religion  has  been  discarded,  either  another 
will  be  raised  up  in  its  room,  or  else  (horrible  alternative)  the  govern- 
ment and  nation  will  become  infidel.  I  fear  not  the  result  as  regards 
the  safety  of  Christ's  church;  for  the  season  of  persecution  is  like  a 
summer  to  the  souls  of  her  children,  as  they  are  then  thrown  more  im- 
mediately into  the  arms  of  the  Beloved.  But  I  do  dread  it  as  a  man, 
as  a  subject,  as  a  Briton,  for  the  blow  will  be  an  awful  one  to  old  Eng- 
land; when  her  crown  of  beauty  shall  be  despoiled;  and  she  has  been 
as  a  queen  lavishing  the  riches  of  her  scriptural  stores  far  and  wide  over 
the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness. 

I  fear  not  the  Romanist :  he  has  had  his  day,  and  a  dark  and  sorry 
day  it  was  for  God's  children  in  these  lands. 

I  fear  not  Socinianism  :  she  is  a  cast-ofF  daughter  of  apostate  Rome. 

I  fear  not  any  single  dissenting  body;  neither  do  I  fear  them  in  the 
great  mass.  If  what  the  piety  and  sound  (O  what  a  blessing  a  sound 
mind  is  in  these  days  of  spiritual  intoxication  !)  principles  of  such  men 
as  the  Oxford  streets  have  witnessed  carrying  their  fagot,  and  dropping 
their  wasting  bodies  into  the  devouring  flame  have  handed  down  to  us, 
will  no  longer  satisfy  the  free-born  inhabitants  of  England,  they  will 
never  brook  the  mildest  domination  of  the  purest  dissenting  body. 

But,  I  confess,  I  tremble  before  the  triple  union  of  these  bodies,'becauso 
they  call  in  to  their  aid  the  deadly  engine  of  infidelity  ;  which  not  even 
Romanism,  the  most  exj)erienced  of  the  parties,  has  wisdom  sufficient 
to  work  without  danger;  no  power  but  his  ivho  sitteth  ahove  the  water 
flood  can  restrain  the  madness  of  the  people.  This,  and  this  alone,  will 
deprive  us  of  our  establishment,  and  set  us  up  to  the  world  as  a  nation 
that  has  turned  God  out;  and  then  we  shall  confess  in  that  day,  and 
say,  Are  not  these  evils  come  upon  us,  because  our  God  is  not  among  us  ? 

And  what  is  our  duty,  we  who  love  the  Lord,  and  love  our  king,  and 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  put  into  the  printer's  liands  in  1832. 
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love  our  count rv '^  It  is  a  plain  one,  a  simple  one;  for  tbongh  the 
believer's  patli  is  narrow,  it  is  not  a  crooked  one. 

Two  of  the  ahove-named  parties  I  cannot  address  as  brethren  ;  to 
choose  between  Rome,  the  mother,  and  Socinianisra,  the  daughter, 
would  be  no  easy  task  ;  my  prayer  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  saved, 
that  the  Lord  will  gather  his  people  out  from  the  midst  of  them. 

My  dissenting  brethren,  (at  least  the  spiritual  portion  of  them,)  1 
would  exhort,  as  a  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  hold  to  the  head  ;  and 
whenever  any  of  their  ministers  bring  before  them  doctrines  not  ])lainly 
revealed  in  scripture,  to  warn  them  earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  love, 
of  the  danger  of  departing  from  the  narrow  path,  and  teaching,-  for 
doctrines  (he  commandments  of  men.  Simplicity  in  Christ  Jesus  is  that 
whicli  is  needed  to  remove  the  thick  veil  that  is  over  the  people. 
Though  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  dissenting  bodies  in  England,  I  believe  that  there  are 
many  of  the  Lord's  liidden  ones  among  them :  and  that  they  are  sighing 
and  crying  for  the  abominations  committed  in  the  land,  and  for  the  cor- 
ruptions that  exist  in  their  own  respective  societies. 

My  brethren,  elders,  fathers  in  the  establishment,  I  would  desire  to 
stir  up  to  an  increased  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Layman 
and  minister  are  equally  called  upon  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven ;  and  his  luill  is,  that  not  one  of  his  little  ones  should  perish. 

Prayer  is  the  appointed  privileged  weapon  of  all ;  and  this  is  a  pe- 
culiar call  for  prayer.  Oh  may  the  Lord  give  us  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
that  we  all  may  unite  to  say,  "  0  Almightij  Lord,  may  it  please  thee  of 
thy  gracious  goodness  shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  thine  elect,  and 
hasten  thy  kingdom,  that  tee,  u'ith  all  /hose  that  are  departed  in  the  (rue 
faith  of  thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect  consuTumation  and  bliss,  both 
in  body  and  soul,  in  thine  eternal  and  everlasting  glory." 

For  those  among  us  who  are  appointed  by  his  Spirit  to  lay  before 
the  rebellious  the  gospel  of  reconciliation,  I  would  desire  to  pray  that 
the  Lord  may  give  them  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  that  they  may  be  kept  from  all  subjects  of  a  speculative  nature, 
and  "preach  the  truth  in  love,"  constantly  insisting  on  those  points  so 
clearly  defined  in  the  articles  they  have  subscribed  to;  especially  man's 
utterly  lost  state  by  nature  (0th  article):  the  bondage  of  his  will  to 
sin  (10th  article)  :  the  full  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  without 
works  (Uth  article):  the  use  of  good  works,  and  their  necessarily 
accompanying  those  who  are  saved  by  grace,  and  none  others  ( 12lh  and 
13th  articles)  :  and  lastly,  though  by  no  means  the  least,  the  blessed- 
ness and  safety  of  those  that  God  has  chosen  as  vessels  made  to  honour, 
to  be  placed  in  duo  time  in  his  heavenly  temple,  not  made  with  hands: 
(17th  article.) 

This  is  our  office,  our  privilege;  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the 
service  of  Ordination  :  "  Ye  are  called  to  teach  and  to  premonish,  to  feed 
and  provide  for  the  Lords  family  ;  to  seek  for  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dis- 
persed abroad,  and  for  his  children  vho  are  in  the  midst  of  thin  naughty 
world,  tfiat  they  may  be  saved  through  Christ  for  ever." 

New  College,  Oxford,  Dec.  24,  1832. 
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PREFACE. 


It  is,  indeed,  a  common,  but  no  unjust  apology,  for  publishing  an  inno- 
cent sermon,  that  when  it  was  composed,  the  author  had  no  design  of 
its  proceeding  beyond  the  ])ulpit ;  nor  was  under  any  apprehension  of 
being  obliged  to  print  it  in  liis  own  defence.  My  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  to  a  public  examination,  will,  I  hope,  at  least  be 
thought  pardonable  by  the  reader,  when  I  assure  him,  that  nothing 
but  the  greatest  necessity  could  have  extorted  it  from  me,  after  so 
many  exact  and  comprehensive  pieces  of  this  nature,  which  would 
have  rendered  mine  entirely  needless  had  it  been  ever  so  ))erfect. 

Mr.  Vice-Chancellor's  demanding  my  notes  after  preaching ;  his 
proceeding  against  me  in  a  judicial  way  ;  and,  after  requiring  of  me  a 
very  extraordinary  recantation,*  which  I  could  neither  in  honour  or 
conscience  submit  to,  his  inflicting  upon  me  a  seeming  punishment,  + 
(not  to  mention  those  indecent,  and  even  unchristian  reflections,  both 
upon  the  sermon,  and  myself,  which  some  men,  not  proper  judges  of 
eitlier,  have  been  too  prodigal  of,  even  in  the  same  pulpit  from  which 
I  pronounced  this  discourse;)  all  this,  I  say,  will  sufficiently  justify 
me  in  thus  endeavouring  to  vindicate  mj^self,  though  I  should  thereby 
forfeit  all  future  pretensions  to  what  I  never  yet  aimed  at,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  accurate  Mriter. 

I  could  have  wished  my  reverend  judges,  instead  of  that  oral  con- 
ference they  favoured  me  with,  had  given  me  their  objections  in 
writing ;  for  then  I  could  have  been  satisfied  that  they  were  unani- 
mous in  what  was  objected ;  and  would  have  endeavoured  to  have 
given  a  distinct  answer  to  each  article. 

But,  since  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  everything  then  mentioned 
was  approved  of  by  all  of  that  venerable  assembly,  the  reader  will  be 
contented  with  only  seeing  distinguished, |   in  the  sermon,  the  several 

♦  The  form  of  recantation  was  this — "  Whereas,  I,  Peter  IMaurice,  Master  of 
Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  in  Oxford,  did,  imprudently  and  inconsiderately, 
by  several  passages  and  expressions,  disagreeable  to  the  received  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  of  England,  in  a  sermon,  preached  by  me,  at  St.  IMary's  church, 
on  the  30th  day  of  November  last,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  give  just  cause  of 
offence  to  the  audience:  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  my  hearty  sorrow  for  the  same; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  this  assemblv,  humbly  ask  pardon,  for  the  great  indiscretion 
I  was  then  guilty  of;  and  promise,  for  the  future,  never  to  offend  in  the  like  manner. 
And  as  a  farther  testimony  of  my  sincerity  herein,  I  do  hereby  declare  my  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  agreed  upon  in  convocation,  1562,  and 
likewise  to  the  three  articles  contained  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Canon.  And  this  my 
submission  I  humbly  beg  may  be  accepted.  In  witness  hereof  I  have  hereunto  put 
my  hand,  this  17tli  day  of  December,  An.  Dom.  1718." 

t  The  punishment  inflicted  was,  a  prohibition  from  ever  preaching  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  University  for  the  future;  till  I  had  submitted  to  the  abovesaid  recan- 
tation. 

\   By  inverted  commas. 
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particulars  which  were  objected  against ;  the  main  one  only  (in  con- 
demning which  all  agreed)  excepted.  This  I  think  myself  obliged 
here  to  enlarge  upon.  It  is  a  passage  (page  3  of  the  sermon)  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  the  administration  of  evil  ministers,  in  which 
it  M'as  unanimously  determined,  that  I  had  contradicted  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Article. 

That  article  asserts  these  four  things : — 

1 .  "  That  ministers  act,  not  in  their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's  ;  and 

minister  by  his  commission  and  authority. 

2.  "  That,  therefore,  though  they  are  evil  men,  we  may   use  their 

ministry,  in  hearing  the  word  and  receiving  the  sacraments. 

3.  "  That  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinances  is  not  taken  away  by  the 

wickedness  of  the  ministers,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gilts 
diminished,  from  such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  receive  the 
sacraments. 

4.  "  That  the  sacraments  are  effectual,  although  ministered  by  evil 

men,  because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise." 
I  do  not  conceive  that  I  have  contradicted  either  of  these  propo- 
sitions. 

1.  The  commission  of  ministei's  I  have  nowhere  contradicted.  I 
allow  that,  as  civil  governors  are  rightly  said  to  govern  by  the  com- 
mission and  authority  of  God,  and  in  his  name ;  because  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  there  should  be  such  governors  ;  though  the  immediate 
authority  is  from  the  society  they  govern  ;  so  ecclesiastical  ministers 
may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  said  to  act  in  Christ's  name,  and  to 
minister  by  his  commission  and  authority,  because  it  is  his  will  that 
there  should  be  such  ministers,  though  the  immediate  commission  be 
from  the  church  in  which  they  minister.  I  have  nowhere,  in  my 
sermon,  denied  such  a  commission  ;  and  before  my  judges  I  expressly 
asserted  it. 

2.  I  have  nowhere  said,  that  we  may  not  use  the  ministry  of  evil 
ministers,  in  hearing  the  word  and  receiving  the  sacraments  ;  but  the 
contrary.  I  allow  that  we  may,  for  the  very  same  reason  which  this 
and  other  articles  assign — viz.,  "  Because  they  act  by  commission" 
(Art.  xxvi.),  "and  are  lawfully  called  by  those  who  have  public  au- 
thority given  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  ministers."   (Art.  xxiii.) 

We  may,  indeed  we  must,  use  their  ministry,  as  long  as  they  are 
openly  and  legally  convict.  But  take  pleasure  in  it,  or  be  easy  under 
it,  we  cannot.  It  must  damp  and  cool  our  public  devotions.  We 
cannot  perform  them  with  so  great  abstraction  of  thought,  and  com- 
mand of  our  passions  and  resentments,  as  not  to  be  disturbed  with  re- 
flecting on  the  unworthiness  of  the  person  in  whose  administrations 
we  join,  and  on  the  dishonour  done  by  him  to  our  most  holy  religion, 
and  the  scandal  his  behaviour  brings  upon  his  office.  We  cannot, 
with  so  much  attention  and  affection,  hear  the  word  of  God  preached 
by  one  who  is  continually  acting  in  contradiction  to  it;  nor  witli  so 
great  delight  and  satisfaction,  commemorate  our  Lord's  death,  in  his 
appointment,  when  administered  by  one  whom  we  every  day  see  cru- 
cifying our  Lord  afresh.  This,  I  believe,  every  one  will  own,  who  is 
not  very  firmly  indeed  attached  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  a  Christian 
priesthood.     Though,   therefore,   in   obedience  to   authority,  and  to 
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avoiil  confusion,  we  use,  tor  a  time,  the  ministry  of  such  an  one,  yet, 
it  is  only  till  we  can  procure  that,  being  legally  convict,  he  may, 
by  just  judgment,  be  deposed,  as  the  article  directs. 

3,  4.  That  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinances  is  not  taken  away  by 
the  wickedness  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  I  am  so  far  from  having 
denied,  that  I  have  expressly  affirmed  it :  and,  in  direct  confirmation 
of  the  article  asserted,  with  the  very  same  limitation  the  article  does, 
that  they  are  effectual  to  all  good  men  ;  to  all  who  receive  them  with 
proper  dispositions  ;— i.  e.,  in  the  words  of  the  article,  "  rightly,  and  by 
faith." 

The  article  declares  them  to  be  effectual,  "  because  of  Christ's  in- 
stitution and  promise."  I  maintain  the  same.  Christ  instituted  the 
sacraments,  one  for  a  form  of  owning  allegiance  to  him,  and  becoming 
a  member  of  his  church  :  the  other  for  a  memorial  of  his  death.  And 
to  those  who,  with  good  dispositions,  rightly,  and  by  faith,  partake  of 
either,  he  has  promised  his  grace  and  favour,  which  he  will  certainly 
confer  on  all  who  do  so  partake,  according  to  his  promise. 

In  what,  then,  have  I  contradicted  this  article,  every  part  of  which 
I  allow  and  maintain  ?  To  make  it  clear,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  I  do  so,  I  will  compare  with  the  propositions  in  the  article,  each 
of  the  propositions  in  the  passage  of  my  sermon  w  hich  gave  so  great 
offence. 

They  are — 

1.  "  That  the  administration  of  an  evil  minister,  as  to  any  benefit 

purely  arising  from  his  administration,  is  no  better  than  the 
sacrifice  of  a  fool.     Yet, 

2.  "  That  the  devotions  and  services  of  good  men,  who  make  use  of 

the  ministry  of  such,  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  beneficial 
to  them.     But, 

3.  "  That  the  efficacy  depends  on  themselves,  and  not  on  him.    Tor, 

4.  "  He  has  no  justcr  a  claim  to  a  commission  from  Christ  than  he 

could  have  had  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  have  been 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  without  being  an  Israelite." 

Each  of  these  propositions  I  think  consistent  with  the  article. 
And, 

I.  "  That  the  administration  of  an  evil  minister,  as  to  any  benefit 
purely  arising  from  his  administration,  is  no  better  than  the  sacrifice 
of  a  fool." 

The  article  does  not  contradict  this.  That  says,  "  that  the  sacra- 
ments, though  administered  by  evil  men,  are  effectual;  because  of  the 
institution  and  promise  of  Christ;"  thereby  declaring  the  benefit,  to 
those  who  receive  rightly,  and  whh  faith,  to  arise  from  Christ's  insti- 
tution and  promise,  not  purely  from  the  administration  of  the  minister. 
This,  therefore,  not  being  inserted  in  the  article,  I  may  deny 
without  contradicting  the  article.  That,  by  denying  this,  I  did  not 
mean  to  deny  the  acceptableness  of  the  services  of  good  men,  though 
they  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  evil  ministers,  most  evidently  appears, 
from  my  asserting  in  the  words  immediately  following.  And  that  the 
one  may  really  be  denied  without  consequently  denying  the  other, 
appears  thus  : — • 

In  the  services  of  good  men,  making  use  of  the  ministry   of  evil 
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ministers,  there  are  two  things  considered ;  the  administration  of  the 
minister,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  receiver.  The  first  is,  indeed, 
necessary,  for  order  and  decency's  sake ;  but  the  services  being 
acceptable  to  God,  or  beneficial  to  the  receiver,  depends  not  at  all 
upon  this,  but  entirely  upon  the  other.  This,  therefore,  may  be  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  (as  the  way  of  the  wicked,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  evil  men  certainly  are  ;)  and  yet  the  service  be  acceptable 
to  God,  and  beneficial  to  the  receiver :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  upright  minister  may  be  God's  delight ;  and  yet 
the  service  performed  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  receiver,  for  want  of 
uprightness  in  himself.  These  two  things,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
entirely  distinct.  The  act  of  the  minister  may  be  an  abomination, 
and  yet  the  service  of  the  receiver  effectual ;  the  act  of  the  minister 
may  be  well-pleasing,  and  yet  the  service  ineffectual.  Therefore,  I 
may  deny,  that  any  benefit  purely  arises  from  the  administration  of 
evil  ministers,  without  denying  that  the  services  of  good  men,  who 
make  use  of  their  ministry,  are  ineffectual. 

2.  The  next  proposition  is  directly  the  same  with  what  the  article 
asserts — viz.,  "  "That  the  services  of  good  men,  who  make  use  of  the 
ministry  of  evil  ministers,  are,  notwithstanding,  acceptable  to  God,  and 
beneficial  to  them." 

3.  I  assert,  "  That  this  efficacy  depends  on  themselves,  and  not  on 
the  evil  minister." 

The  article  has  not  asserted,  that  it  does  depend  on  the  minister ; 
and  therefore  in  denying  that  it  does,  I  do  not  contradict  that  article. 
The  article  expi-essly  limits  this  efficacy  to  those  who  receive  rightly, 
and  with  faith  ;  and  I  limited  it,  in  the  same  manner,  to  those  who  are 
good  men.  The  article  asserts,  "that  this  efficacy  arises  from  the  in- 
stitution and  promise  of  Christ ;"  and  I,  in  effect,  assert  the  same, 
when  I  say  it  depends  on  the  receivers  themselves.  By  which  I  mean, 
that  it  depends  on  their  performing  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
eff'ect  is  promised  by  Christ ;  which,  if  they  do  perform,  then  the  effect 
follows  in  virtue  of  that  promise. 

4.  I  assert,  "  That  an  evil  minister  has  no  juster  claim  to  a  com- 
mission from  Christ  than  he  could  have  had  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  without  being  an 
Israelite." 

I  own,  at  first  view,  this  sentence  may  appear,  to  those  who  attend 
more  to  the  sound  than  to  the  sense  of  words,  to  contradict  the  first 
proposition  of  the  article, — viz.,  "  That  ministers  (the  evil  as  well  as 
good)  act  in  Christ's  name,  and  minister  by  his  commission  and 
authority." 

And  supposing  that  I  had,  indeed,  unwarily  contradicted  the  article 
in  these  words,  yet  it  covild  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  exact  such  a  re- 
cantation of  me  as  I  was  required  to  make.  Supposing  that,  in  one 
little  piece  of  a  sentence,  I  had,  without  designing  it,  said  what  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  the  article  ;  must  I  therefore  recant  ?  "  Whereas, 
I,  P.  M.,  Sic. — did,  imprudently  and  inconsiderately,  by  several  pas- 
sages and  expressions;  disagreeable  to  the  received  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  England,  &c.,  give  just  cause  of  offence. " 

Besides  this  small  clause,  now  under  consideration,  there  is  not  one 
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word  in  the  sermon  that  has  the  ai)pearancc  of  contradicting  an  article; 
anil  how  one  (piarter  of  a  sentence  can  be  several  passages  and  expres-. 
sions  I  cannot  understand. 

Why,  tiicrefore,  might  it  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  required 
of  me  to  declare,  that  by  this  expression  I  did  not  design  to  contradict 
the  article,  or  deny  evil  ministers  a  commission  of  any  sort,  but  only 
of  one  sort?  This,  though  not  required,  I  declared  to  my  judges. 
And  if  this  was  not  satisfactory,  at  most  it  might  sure  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  require  me  to  have  sul)seribed  that,  "  Whereas,  in  one  propo- 
sition of  an  incorrect  period,  I  had  undesignedly  contradicted  the 
article,  (so  undesignedly,  that  in  the  same  sentence  I  professed  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  contradict,  nor  understood  tliat  I  had  contradicted 
it,)  I  did,  therefore,  give  up  that  proposition,  and  own  the  truth  of 
the  article  in  opposition  to  it."  This,  I  say,  might  sure  at  most  have 
been  enough  to  require  of  me,  and  is  more  than  I  could  have  com- 
plied with.  For,  in  earnest,  I  have  not  even  in  this  proposition  con- 
tradicted the  article. 

If,  indeed,  it  be  interpreted  that  these  words  of  mine — "  An  evil 
minister  has  no  just  claim  to  a  commission  from  Christ" — must  mean 
that  he  has  no  claim  to  a  commission  of  any  sort ;  then,  I  own,  I  con- 
tradict the  article.  But  any  candid  heai'er  might  easily  suppose  (and 
some  did  so)  that  this  was  not  my  meaning ;  that,  as  nobody  else  does, 
so  neitlier  did  I  deny  the  clergy  a  commission  of  any  sort,  but  only  a 
commission  of  one  sort,  which  has  been  too  often  claimed,  but  never 
proved. 

The  commission  too  many  of  the  clergy  claim  is,  to  be  Christ's 
vicegerents,  and  a  sort  of  mediators  between  him  and  his  people  ;  to 
have  powers  very  distinct  from  those  witli  which  they  are  invested  by 
the  appointment  of  the  church  ;  a  character  which  gives  them  a  peculiar 
and  indefea.sible  right  to  pray  for,  bless,  and  authoritatively  absolve, 
Christians :  and  it  is  evidently  absurd  to  suppose  that  I  denied  any 
other  commission  but  this,  which  imjilies  in  it  such  an  unreasonable 
power  as  I  was  preaching  against.  Such  a  commission  I  own  I  have 
denied ;  and  ever  will  deny,  till  I  am  convinced  by  some  better  and 
more  solid  argument  than  an  authoritative  censure. 

What  sort  of  conmiission  the  article  intended  to  ascribe  the  clergy 
may,  perhaps,  be  learned  from  another  article,  (the  twenty-third,) 
which  says : — "  Those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent, 
wliich  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public 
authority  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's 
vineyanl."  Here  is  nothing  described  extraordinary,  nothing  more 
tlian  human,  nothing  mysterious  in  this  commission,  no  invisible  spiri- 
tual powers  either  required  or  conferred. 

I  have  already  stated  the  case,  as  it  really  is,  which  1  shall  here 
repeat. 

Because  it  is  the  w  ill  and  command  of  Christ  that  there  should  be 
a  ministry,  and  the  church  has  authority  from  Christ  to  appoint  its 
own  ministers ;  because  the  business  of  those  ministers  is,  to  be  the 
mouths  of  the  congregations,  in  offering  up,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Christ,  their  prayers  and  jiraiscs,  through  his  mediation,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father ;  tlierelbre,  they  are  said  to  act  in  his 
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name,  and  by  his  commission  and  authoi'ity.  Just  as  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  said  to  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  though  it  be  now  generally 
agreed,  that  he  receives  his  authority  by  human  compact,  which  limits 
and  directs  it. 

But,  supposing  that  besides  this  commission,  which  I  allow,  there 
were  any  other  supernatural  and  mysterious  commission,  which  I  deny, 
it  would  sure  be  necessary  that,  to  have  such  a  commission  from 
Christ,  a  man  should  at  least  himself  believe  in  Christ.  If  so,  then 
I  had  reason  to  say  of  some  ministers,  "  that  they  have  no  j  uster  a  claim 
to  a  commission  from  Christ  than  they  could  have  had  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  without  being 
Israelites." 

Suppose  a  man,  not  an  Israelite,  by  forging  a  genealogy,  had  got 
himself  into  one  of  the  priest's  offices ;  would  it  be  any  offence  to  say, 
such  a  man  had  no  just  claim  to  a  commission  from  God,  when  he 
came  in  against  the  express  command  of  God  ?  No,  surely  ;  nor  can 
I  think  that  a  man,  not  an  Israelite,  indeed,  not  a  Christian,  but  an 
enemy  to  Christ,  could  have  any  juster  claim  to  such  a  commission  as 
I  have  denied  the  clergy  have  any  pretence  to,  if  there  were  any  such 
commission  at  all. 

I  trust,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  judges,  I  shall  now  be 
acquitted  of  having  contradicted  this  article,  on  pretence  of  having 
done  which  I  have  been  censured.  I  appeal  to  the  world,  and  am 
content  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  defence  I 
have  now  made. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  (before  I  conclude)  of  returning  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  for  his  genteel  behaviour  to  me, 
before,  at,  and  after  passing  sentence  upon  me.  His  high  office  in  the 
university  was  far  from  betraying  him  into  oppression  or  insolence. 
In  short,  he  demeaned  himself  with  all  the  condescension  and  civility 
that  could  be  consistent  with  his  making  use  of  that  authority,  granted 
him  by  statute,  of  determining  truth  and  falsehood.  Though  I  must 
add,  that  tlie  method  prescribed  by  that  statute,  how  happy  soever  we 
may  think  ourselves  in  being  of  the  same  opinion  with  our  forefathers, 
is  no  certain  way  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Nor  can 
I  think  it  any  compliment  paid  the  established  church  of  England, 
when  doctrine  is  tried  and  condemned  by  a  seeming  opposition  to  one 
of  its  articles,  without  so  much  as  endeavouring  to  prove  it  disagreeable 
to  the  holy  scriptures,  the  law  of  Christ,  the  universal  rule  of  Chris- 
tians. The  Reverend  Doctor  Baron,  Master  of  Baliol  College,  would 
think  himself  too  much  neglected,  if  I  should  not  upon  this  occasion 
mention  his  great  zeal,  and,  I  douljt  not,  real  concern  for  the  church 
of  England.  He  was  so  sensibly  touched  with  the  danger  he  found 
her  in,  that  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they,  in  discovering 
and  reproving  every  evil  design  against  her.  Besides  the  grand  posi- 
tions of  horrid  intent,  which  at  first  view  shocked  him,  he  proceeded 
farther — not  to  shew  the  fineness  of  his  taste  in  the  propriety  of 
language,  but  to  lessen  the  credit  of  my  composition — to  charge  it  with 
light  expressions ;  and  being  desired  to  specify,  he  instanced  in  this — 
"  The  sacrifice  of  a  fool."' 

This  it  is,  now,  to  depend  upon  authority.     I  had  read  that  expres- 
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sion  in  Ecclos.  v.  1  ;  and  Solomon  had  been  represented  to  me  as  a 
man  of  the  best  parts,  and  the  purest  style,  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 
This  character  of  him  misled  mo  to  make  use  of  that  light  expression  ; 
which  I  likewise  unluipjMly  applied  on  as  grave  an  occasion  as  Solomon 
did.  But,  notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  how  little  soever  I  may 
regard  the  authority  of  weak,  passionate,  sinful,  (I  had  almost  said,  in 
the  exceptionable  words  of  my  sermon,)  unassisted,  uninspired  men, 
like  myself;  I  will  always  pay  a  due  veneration  and  deference  to  the 
decision  of  those  who  ])roduce  good  testimony  that  they  have  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

And,  as  for  dependence  upon  authority  in  general,  wherever  I  have 
disclaimed  it  in  the  following  sermon,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 
such  a  dependence  as  is  inconsistent  with  that  which  is  due  to  Christ 
Jesus,  the  only  absolute  Sovereign  over  Christians.  And  such  a  de- 
pendence, I  may  venture  to  say,  those  who  have  so  freely  censured  me 
would  not  be  thought  to  vindicate. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  expected,  that  I  should  on  this  occzision  say 
something  concerning  the  general  discouragement  of  the  principles  I 
have  endeavoured  to  defend  in  this  place.  But  it  is  my  design  to  de- 
fend myself,  not  to  accuse  others.  However,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
here  to  satisfy  the  w  orld,  as  I  have  already  satisfied  myself,  by  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  that  there  are  still  some  in  the  University 
who  have  sense,  and  learning,  and  courage  enough,  to  vindicate  that 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  our  Saviour,  our  first  reformers,  and  their 
own  birthright,  have  made  them  free ;  whose  opinions  are  founded 
upon  the  unmoveable  rock  of  reason  and  scripture  only ;  and  their 
behaviour,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  upon  the  corner-stone  of  integrity. 
And  let  the  winds  of  calumny,  and  the  floods  of  discouragement, 
exert  their  utmost ;  I  am  persuaded  they  will  not  fall ;  these  powers  of 
hell  will  never  be  able  to  prevail  against  them. 


A     SERMON, 


Titus,  ii.  15 — ^^  Let  no  man  despise  ihee." 

Of  all  the  temporal  evils  that  mankind  are  generally  subject  to,  and 
which  they  with  so  much  care  and  industry  endeavour  to  avoid,  there 
is  none  that  touches  so  deeply,  none  that  affects  the  soul  with  so  quick 
and  dreadful  apprehensions,  as  disrespect  and  contempt.  Even 
poverty  itself,  unless  it  proceed  to  those  deplorable  extremities  of 
hunger  or  nakedness,  hath  verj^  little  in  it  that  will  raise  our  horror, 
or  make  us  very  solicitous  to  fence  against  it,  except  that  it  renders 
men  rejected  and  despised  by  those  to  whom  they  are  naturally  equal. 
A  desire  of  personal  honour  and  esteem  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  our 
constitution,  that  nothing  seems  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted,  or 
too  painful  to  be  undergone,  in  its  defence.  Life  itself,  the  essence 
of  our  nahiral  being,  is  often  made  its  sacrifice,  and  death  cheerfully 
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embraced  as  a  less  evil  than  the  loss  of  it.  So  that  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  the  apostle's  caution  to  Titus,  "  Let  no  man 
despise  thee,"  which  every  man  has  a  natural  aversion  to,  much  less, 
at  present,  for  any  laborious  enlargement  to  recommend  it ;  but 
because  the  true  means  to  honour  and  respect  are  not  so  duly  made 
use  of,  nor  the  evil  consequences  of  being  despised,  with  regard  to 
others,  so  frequently  considered  as  they  ought  to  be.  For  contempt 
is  not  only  miserable  to  the  subject  of  it,  but  likewise,  for  the  most 
part,  incapacitates  him  for  an  effectual  performance  of  those  duties  to 
his  fellow  creatures  which,  perhaps,  his  natural  qualifications  enable 
him,  and  his  proper  station  in  the  world  require  him,  to  execute.  As 
this  observation  is  universally  true,  so  the  design  of  the  text,  and  the 
great  number  here  present,  more  immediately  concerned  in  it,  will 
easily  justify  me  in  applying  it  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  set 
apart  to  administer  about  holy  things.  It  was,  therefore,  upon  good 
reason,  that  our  circumspect  apostle,  who  was  so  intent  upon  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospel,  subjoined  this  piece  of  advice  to  his  other 
directions,  as  well  knowing  that  Titus'  utmost  endeavour  to  propagate 
Christianity,  or  to  enforce  the  precepts  of  it  upon  those  who  had 
already  received  it,  would  have  been  ineffectual ;  that  his  most 
zealous  speaking,  exhorting,  and  rebuking,  would  have  been  without 
authority,  if,  by  any  false  management,  either  himself  or  his  office 
should  become  contemptible.  Though  the  great  extensiveness  and 
difficulty  of  Titus'  commission,  and  that  circumstance  of  introducing, 
as  it  were,  a  new  religion,  must  lay  him  under  the  greater  necessity 
of  being  vigilant  and  careful,  yet  the  same  cause  will  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  produce  the  same  effect.  And  because  it  is,  in  fact, 
evident  that  those,  who  are  at  present  set  apart  as  labourers  in  the 
Christian  vineyard,  are  sometimes  made  the  objects  of  derision, 
because,  likewise,  the  office  itself  is  too  often  traduced  and  vilified,  it 
will  not  be  improper,  however  ungrateful,  to  inquire  into  some  pro- 
bable causes  of  both,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  ourselves,  and  the  evil 
consequences  of  them,  as  they  relate  to  those  who  are  committed  to 
our  charge. 

The  words  I  have  chosen  will  not  authorize  me  to  take  notice  of 
those  other  extrinsic  causes  which  depend  upon  the  ignorance,  the 
prejudice,  or  the  enmity,  of  other  men.  For,  whatever  commands  St. 
Paul  in  other  places  may  have  laid  upon  the  new  converts  to  pay  all 
due  respect  and  veneration  to  their  instructors  in  the  faith,  yet  these 
words  being  directed  to  Titus  only,  do  evidently  imply,  that  his  being 
despised,  or  not  despised,  either  to  the  hindrance  or  furtherance  of 
the  gospel,  lay  chiefly  in  his  own  power.  And,  therefore,  if  he  had 
that  regard  for  his  Saviour  and  his  religion,  as  St.  Paul  thought  he 
had,  he  should  so  behave  himself  in  his  private  personal  conduct,  and 
the  execution  of  the  commission  he  was  entrusted  with,  as  to  give  no 
just  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully  of  the  one,  nor 
any  probable  temptation  to  his  fellow  Christians  to  think  meanly  of 
the  other.  "  Now  though  I  cannot  be  so  bold  as  to  affirm  (and  tliat 
for  a  good  reason — viz.,  because  I  am  not  able  to  prove,)  that  the 
commission,  by  which  we  at  present  act,  is  equal  to  that  of  Titus, 
either  in  its  power  or  the  certainty  of  its  being  delegated  by  the 
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holy  Spirit,"  yet,  since  wliatsoever  power  we  have,  and  by  what 
authority  soever  delegated,  it  bears  a  great  analogy  to  the  other,  witii 
regard  to  its  design,  the  salvation  of  mankind,  I  shall  l)rg  leave,  with 
all  humility,  to  recommend  to  my  fellow  servants  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
same  advice,  reduced  to  some  particulars,  which  both  reason  and 
experience  too  well  inform  us,  are  very  materially  concerned  in  it. 
This  I  shall  do— 

I.  With  regard  to  our  own  personal  conduct ; 
II.  With  regard  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  itself. 

I.  With  regard  to  our  own  personal  conduct.  He  that  would  pro- 
cure or  continue  to  himself  a  good  esteem,  in  order  to  promote  the 
Christian  dispensation,  must  take  care  that  his  own  life  be  in  some 
degree  answerable  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  it.  Those  that  honour 
the  Lord,  he  will  honour  in  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  but  those  that 
despise  him,  by  despising  that  purity  of  life  which  is  most  agreeabi 
to  him,  will  of  course  be  lightly  esteemed.  How  little  a  share  of 
honour  must  that  man  expect,  upon  the  account  of  his  ministry,  who 
inliis  own  case,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  subverts  the  end  of  it  ? 
Such  a  one  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  talk  accurately  upon  vice  and 
virtue ;  to  represent  in  the  liveliest  colours  the  monstrous  deformity 
of  the  one,  and  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  other.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  easy  to  him  to  enforce  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the 
strongest  motives,  dressed  in  the  nicest  strains  of  rhetoric  ;  but,  after 
all,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  persuade  his  auditors  that  he  is  in 
earnest  when  he  does  so.  They  are  often  induced  to  believe,  that 
there  must  be  some  obscure  fallacy  in  all  his  arguments,  how  plausible 
soever  they  aj)pear,  since  they  have  so  little  etfect  upon  him  who 
might  be  supposed  the  most  capable  of  knowing  the  design,  and 
judging  the  force  of  them.  Hence  the  ignorant  antl  uidearncd  are 
apt  to  wrest  such  an  e.vample  to  their  own  destruction,  by  concluding 
religion  in  general  to  be  a  politic,  profitable  trade  ;  and  Christianity, 
the  refiner  and  enforcer  of  natural  religion,  to  be  but  a  more  specious 
and  cunning  contrivance  to  keep  the  inferior  part  of  mankind  under 
a  slavish  subjection — a  conclusion  false  indeed  ! — and  so  much  the 
falser,  because  drawn  from  premises  which  have  no  relation  to  it. 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  general  proposition  cannot  depend 
upon  a  particular  man's  practice  ;  but,  however,  since  we  are  com- 
l)assed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  which  testify  the 
frequency  of  it,  we;  have,  I  think,  abundant  reason,  besides  those  mo- 
tives that  are  common  to  us  with  other  Christians,  to  avoid,  not  only 
the  practice,  but  even  the  suspicion,  of  an  immoral  life.  For  our 
carelessness,  as  well  as  our  express  disobedience,  will  one  day  be  ac- 
counted for,  before  the  great  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  therefore 
lover  of  souls.  Even  wiser  and  better  men,  men  who  can  distinguish 
between  substance  and  circumstance,  and  are  blest  with  a  true  sense 
of  real  religion,  are  often  cooled  in  their  exercises  of  devotion  and 
any  other  acts  of  piety,  when  they  are  administered  by  one  who 
walketh  disorderly.  "  They  cannot  but  think,  and  I  cannot  but  join 
with  them,  that  the  administration  of  such  an  one,  as  to  any  benefit 
arising  to  his  congregation,  purely  from  his  administration,  is  no  better 
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than  the  sacrifice  of  a  fool.*  I  would  not  be  here  misconstrued  ;  as 
if  I  did  (for  I  am  sure  I  do  not)  contradictf  that  article  of  our 
church  about  evil  ministers.  For  the  services  of  good  men  will, 
doubtless,  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  therefore  beneficial  to  them,  by 
whose  mouth  soever  offered.  But  that  efficacy  depends  upon  them- 
selves, and  not  upon  him  who,  if  he  does  not  live  as  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  has  no  juster  a  claim  to  a  commission  from  Christ  than 
he  could  have  had  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  have  been  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Levi,  without  being  an  Israelite."     But — 

1.  To  be  more  particular  :  The  man  of  God,  who  is  desirous  of 
that  honour  that  will  most  probably  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  service  of  his  fellow  Christians,  must  be  very  fearful  of  setting  his 
heart  too  much  upon  the  things  of  this  world.  He,  above  all  men, 
must  avoid  making  those  things  the  great  concern  and  labour  of  his 
life,  which  were  designed  only  as  a  viaticum  to  support  him  under 
the  burden  of  it.  I  would  not,  by  any  means,  be  supposed  to  recoui- 
mend  him  an  austei'e,  recluse,  monastic  method  of  living  ;  that  is, 
indeed,  an  extreme  on  the  other  side,  which  must  render  him  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  performing  any  positive  duty  to  others,  either  as 
num  or  Christians.  The  most  perfect  man  upon  earth  may,  without 
doubt,  consistentlj'  enough  with  that  perfection,  enjoy  those  neces- 
saries, conveniences,  and  sometimes  a  moderate  part  of  those  pleasures 
which  this,  for  the  most  part,  troublesome  world,  affords  him.  A 
traveller  into  a  far  country,  upon  business  of  never  so  great  import- 
ance, may,  upon  his  journey,  entertain  himself  with  delightful  pros- 
pects, curious  antirpiities,  and  the  almost  miracles  of  heart,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  fatigues  of  it  ;  but  he  must  not  deviate  from  the  direct 
road  any  farther,  nor  fix  his  thoughts  upon  these  entertainments  any 
deeper,  than  will  be  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  his  ultimate 
end.  The  great  end  of  our  labours,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  ought 
to  be,  eternal  happiness.  "  The  end  of  our  commission  (be  it  human 
or  divine)  is  the  assistance  of  others  in  the  prosecution  of  it."  This, 
then,  ought  to  be  the  general  aim  of  all  our  endeavours,  and  from 
which  neither  riches  nor  poverty,  neither  pain  nor  pleasure,  neith(>r 
over-carefulness  nor  indolence,  should  ever  totally  divert  us.  Thus 
will  our  bcliaviour  be  consonant  with  our  office,  and  consequently  be 
had  in  admiration  by  others,  proportionable  to  that  advantage  they 
must  necessarily  reap  from  it,  whereas,  the  contrary  will  render  us, 
and  that  deservedly  too,  the  contempt  of  men,  and  the  olf-scouring  of 
all  things. 

2.  He  that  would  be  well  esteemed  of  by  his  Christian  brethren, 
must  not  have  too  great  an  esteem  of  Iiinisclf ;  he  must  not  tliink 
more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think,  but  think  soberly  of 
those  qualifications  and  perfections  he  is  endowed  with,  whether 
natural  or  acquired,  as  if  they  were  designed,  as  really  they  are,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  not  the  embellishment  of  his  own  person. 
Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbletli 
himself  will  certainly  be  exalted.  Our  Saviour  hatli  told  us,  and 
enforced  it  1)y  his  own   example,  that  the  true  way  for  a  n\an   to  be 
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chief  and  greatest  among  Christians  is,  to  behave  himself  as  if  he 
were  the  servant  of  all  ;  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  eauie  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Such  a  man's  humility  will  procure 
him  that  true  useful  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ;  not  only 
that  honour  which  will  make  him  happy  hereafter,  but  likewise  that 
which,  even  in  tliis  world,  will  encircle  him  in  such  a  transcendent 
brightness  as  shall  reflect  happiness  on  all  around  him. 

I  might  here  mention  several  other  particulars,  which  relate  imme- 
diately to  the  contemj)t  of  our  own  persons  ;  but  things  of  this  nature 
being  too  obvious  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  tlesigned  length  of 
this  discourse  not  permitting  any  more  on  this  head,  I  shall  proceed — 

II.  To  consider  the  office  of  the  ministry  itself.  For  though  a 
general  deprivation  in  the  things  abovementioned  is  too  often,  by 
evil-minded  men,  transferred  from  persons  to  the  office,  yet  there  is 
one  thing  which,  in  its  own  nature,  tends  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  it, 
wickedly,  however  successfully  sometimes,  made  use  of  to  support  a 
false  grandeur.  And  tiiat  is,  tlie  claiming  and  ascribing  "to  it  more 
authority  and  power  than  really  and  justly  belongs  to  it.  In  a  learned 
and  a  tliinking  age,  and  especially  in  a  country  where  liberty  is  truly 
valued,  men  cannot  long  be  imposed  upon  by  sophistical  arguments 
and  unintelligible  distinctions  :  "  To  continue  under  the  dominion  of 
usurping,  tyrannical  masters."  And  therefore,  if  not  out  of  justice 
to  mankind,  yet  in  prudence  to  ourselves,  and  for  the  honour  of  our 
religion  and  ministry,  let  us  take  the  first  decent  opportunity  of 
letting  drop  those  little  arts  that  have  indeed  formerly  prevailed,  but 
are  now  no  longer  like  to  do  so,  lest,  after  all  our  endeavours  and 
success  in  discovering  and  ridiculing  the  schemes  of  those  religious 
politicians  at  Rome,  we  should  ourselves  be  found  guilty  of  continuing 
upon  men's  shoulders  those  heavy  burdens  which  our  fathers  were 
not  able  to  bear,  and  which  the  great  Author  of  Christianity  never 
designed  they  should,  whose  yoke  was  originally  easy,  and  whose 
burden  light. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  mention,  because  I  think  the  first  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Christian  church,  and  was  the  groundwork  of  all 
the  corruptions  in  it,  is  the  assuming  an  absolute  power  of  limiting 
the  general  words  of  scripture,  and  of  dictating  and  determining  for 
other  men's  understandings,  according  to  such  limitations  ; — as  if  we 
were  always  sure  of  being  in  the  right,  and  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  believe  that  we  were  so.  Even  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  such  is  the  pride  of  vain  man,  the  path  that  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  which  is  left  open  l)y  our  Saviour  for  all  that  sincerely  seek 
to  find  it,  began  to  be  restrained  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  human 
fancy.  The  plain  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  study  of  a  holy  life, 
were  too  much  below  the  wisdom  of  tliis  world,  and  therefore  the 
more  refined  speculations  of  busy  men,  sometimes  about  words  only, 
generally  about  things  of  no  importance,  at  best  but  uncertain  philo- 
sophical deductions,  which  every  one  had  not  depth  to  arrive  at,  were 
required  as  necessary  conditions  of  being  members  of  Christ's  body. 
And  these  were  supported  very  seldom  with  arguments,  much  sel- 
domer  with  that  coolness  and  good  nature  which  became  the  disci])les 
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of  Jesus,  but  by  definitive  sentences,  and  those  invisible  engines  of 
anathema  and  excommunication  which  indeed,  I  believe,  Avere  en- 
tirely harmless,  except  they  recoiled  upon  the  engineers.  At  length, 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  help  of  their  temporal  possessions,  and 
their  interest  in  deluded  princes,  carried  their  usurpation  to  that 
degree  of  insolence  and  blasphemy,  that  their  chair  was  the  fountain 
of  truth,  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  only  staple  for  salvation.  Which 
trade  they  improved  to  great  advantage  for  many  centuries,  till  at 
last,  failing  in  their  credit,  they  became  almost  bankrupt,  and  thereby 
a  hissing  and  a  reproach  among  all  those  nations  of  the  earth,  who 
had  courage  enough  to  be  wise  for  themselves. 

Thus  much,  however,  must  be  said  in  honour  of  those  schematists, 
that  they  acted  consistently  enough  with  themselves.  They  claimed 
an  absolute  power  in  religion,  and  they  proved  their  title  to  it  by  that 
excellent  medium,  infallibility.  On  the  other  side  (for  we  must  not 
be  partial),  some  of  the  reformed  churches  soon  took  upon  them  a 
legislative  authority  of  the  same  nature  in  controversies  of  faith, 
without  so  much  as  pretending  to  that  only  thing  that  could  qualify 
them  for  it.  The  others  were  always  in  the  right,  because  they  could 
not  be  in  the  wrong.  We  modestly  own  we  may  be  in  the  wrong, 
but  we  are  always  sure  we  are  in  the  right, — so  very  sure,  that  a  man 
that  prefers  the  safety  of  his  person  to  truth  will  scarce  venture  to 
dispute  it.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  these  offences  ;  it  must 
needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  unto  them  by  whom  they  come  ; 
it  had  been  better  for  them,  and  the  whole  Christian  church,  that  they 
had  never  professed  themselves  members  of  it,  than  that  they  should 
thus  exalt  themselves  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  servants  of  another 
master.  One  is  our  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  are  brethren. 
From  whence  came  all  the  schisms  and  dissensions,  all  the  Avars  and 
fightings,  in  the  Christian  church?  Came  they  not  hence  ?  Even 
from  that  itching  lust  of  imposing  upon  each  other  new  terms  of  sal- 
vation, and  putting  them  ujDon  a  level  with  the  express  laws  of  Christ, 
under  the  same  sanctions,  eternal  happiness  or  misery  ?  What  from 
hence  could  be  expected,  but  what  in  reality  has  always  happened — 
disorder  and  confusion  in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints  ?  May  such 
doctrines,  and  the  principles  from  whence  they  spring,  become  the 
butt  of  contempt,  and  the  objects  of  witticism,  till  they  be  totally 
exploded,  and  banished  from  a  free  and  a  thinking  people,  and  con- 
fined to  those  more  proper  regions  where  a  passive,  lethargic  under- 
standing is  the  best  soil  for  religion,  and  ignorance,  the  mother  of  de- 
votion.    But — 

2.  Because  a  bare  uniformity,  in  opinion  or  worship,  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  for  salvation,  but  a  good  life  is  likewise  required  ;  and 
because,  by  often  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  all  men  stand 
in  need  of  forgiveness  :  "  there  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  by  our 
zealous  predecessors  (by  whom  delivered  to  them  I  know  not,)  a 
power  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins."  A  very  useful  and  advan- 
tageous power,  where  men  of  bad  lives  and  resigned  understandings 
can  be  persuaded  to  think  it  effectual.  "  I  need  not  go  so  far  off  as 
the  church  of  Rome  to  fix  the  imputation."  I  could  wish  that  Ave 
ourselves  Avere  Avholly  free  from  it ;  for,    hoAvever  some  men  Avhen 
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pressed  hard  by  truth  are  forced  sometimes  to  distiniinish  away  their 
own  arguments,  yet  it  is  too  cvicU'ut  they  pretend  to  sueh  a  power, 
not  only  from  tiieir  frequent  though  vain  exercise  of  it,  hut  especially 
from  their  endeavouring  to  defend  it  from  such  a  text,  as,  if  it  proves 
anything  of  this  nature,  must  prove  as  absolute  and  unlimited  a  power 
as  ever  the  pope  himself  a^^pired  at.  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted."  This  is  an  universal  proposition,  as  applied  to  the 
apostles,  without  any  limitation,  the  will  of  God,  in  any  particular, 
not  expressly  excepted  ;  the  condition  of  the  offender  no  ways  consi- 
dered, but  left  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  and  that  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  and  power  they  should  receive  from  the  spirit 
of  truth.  "  This  large  commission,  but  in  a  more  sacred  sense,  do 
men,  unassisted,  uninspired,  appropriate  to  themselves."  And 
though,  perhaps  enemies  to  God  by  their  wicked  works,  pretending, 
as  it  were,  to  be  God's  privy-counsellors,  can  pronounce  an  emphatieal 
"I  absolve  !"  without  producing  any  credentials,  or  having  anything  to 
trust  to,  but  tliat  broken  reed,  an  uninterrupted  succession.  I  say,  a 
succession  to  this  power,  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins,  is  now  claimed 
in  a  more  sacred  sense  than  was  originally  meant  by  them.  For,  if  we 
compare  the  words  abovementioned  with  the  practice  of  our  Saviour, 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  no  relation  at  all  to  eternal  happiness; 
but  only  to  tfie  releasing  men  from  that  temporal  punishment  of  those 
sins  for  which  that  punishment  was  inflicted.  And  that  our  blessed 
Saviour's  words  to  the  paralytic — "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee," 
(Luke  V.  20,)  are  to  be  understood  in  this  latter  sense  only,  I  think 
is  manifest  from  two  remarkable  parts  of  the  story.  For,  first,  the 
motive  to  this  forgiveness  was  the  faith  of  the  man's  friends,  who 
were  so  industrious  as  to  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,  to  present 
him  before  Jesus  ;  and  when  he  saw  their  faith,  that  is,  the  faith  of 
those  who  let  down  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  he  said  unto  him,  "  Man, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  Now,  I  hope  few  are  so  sanguine  as  to 
hope  for  eternal  forgiveness  from  the  merit  of  other  men's  faith, 
which  must  be  the  case  if  our  Saviour's  words  are  to  be  taken  literally. 

And,  again,  when  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  began  to  reason  about 
the  harshness  and  blasphemy  of  the  expression,  the  only  proof  he 
gave  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  power  upon  earth  to  forgive 
sins,  was,  his  saying  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  "  I  say  unto  thee,  arise, 
and  take  up  thy  couch,  and  go  into  thine  house  ;"  which  accordingly 
the  man  did.  Now  this  could  be  no  argument  at  all  to  them  of  the 
man's  being  qualified  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but  it  was  a 
certain  and  satisfactory  argument  that  he  Mas  healed  of  that  infirmity 
under  which  his  sins  had  bound  him.  And  if  we  will  allow  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  talk  properly,  it  is  evident,  from  his  own  com- 
pari.son,  that  if  he  had  said  only,  "  Rise  up,  and  walk,"  he  had  com- 
prehended the  whole  force  of — "  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 

In  short,  the  conditions  of  salvation  required  by  God  are,  faith, 
repentance,  and  charity  ;  without  these  human  absolution  can  do  no 
good  ;  and  with  these  human  excommunication  can  do  no  harm.  He 
has,  doubtless,  given  a  commission  to  all  his  ministers  to  publish  the, 
terms  of  salvation  as  contained  in  the  gospel  ;  and  to  all  Christians  to 
teach  every  man  his  neighbour,   aud   every  man  his  brother ;  and  to 
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recommend  the  particular  application  of  them.  But  let  not  weak, 
ignorant,  sinful  man,  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  by- 
aspiring  to  an  authority  "  which  the  Son  of  God  himself  never  exer- 
cised while  upon  earth."  Let  him  not  say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;" 
when,  perhaps,  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ;  nor,  by  the  help  of  that 
scholastic  term,  absolution,  apply  to  particular  persons,  in  the  name 
of  God,  an  absolute  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins ;  when  God  only 
knoweth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins.  The  usurping  such  a  prero- 
gative above  his  brethren  is  often,  to  weak  men,  a  stumbling  block  ; 
always,  to  wise  men,  foolishness.     But — 

3.  Since  the  vain  terrors  of  human  excommunication  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  convince  men's  judgments,  or  to  answer  all  those  ends 
which  men,  whose  only  godliness  was  gain,  proposed  to  themselves, 
tliey  have  been  forced,  for  the  establishment  of  what  they  call  peace 
and  order,  to  make  use  of  more  effectual  methods,  temporal  punish- 
ment ; — that  is,  compelling  men  to  profess  what  reason  will  not  suffer 
them  to  believe.  A  false  peace,  bought  at  the  expense  of  brotherly  love, 
and  charity,  the  great  badge  and  character  of  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
This  hath  been  practised  with  such  success  in  some  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, that  truth  and  uprightness  have  thought  fit  to  retire  to  more  hos- 
pitable quarters,  and  have  left  behind  them  an  outward  formal  profes- 
sion, in  the  place  of  religion,  and  a  blind  submission  to  the  impositions 
of  men,  instead  of  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  declared  will  of  God.  In 
our  country,  by  many  happy  providences,  the  case  is  much  altered.  Per- 
secution and  cruelty  have  naturally  declined  and  dwindled  into . 

Discouragements,  which,  though  in  themselves  less  horrible  and  less 
unchristian,  are  yet,  in  this  respect,  the  more  ridiculous,  because  they 
cannot  procure  any  one  end  toward  the  flourishing  of  an  established 
religion.  These  are  trifles  which  will  hardly  soften  common  obsti- 
nacy, much  less  corrupt  that  true  sincerity  which  is  often  found  in 
erroneous  consciences  ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  conformity^  with 
the  external  orders  and  ceremonies  of  a  church  may  be,  and  often  is, 
procured  by  the  help  of  the  temporal  sword  ;  but  it  can  bear  no  part 
in  promoting  real  and  unfeigned  religion.  We  may  be  assured,  that 
religion  is  that  to  which  men  must  be  persuaded,  not  constrained  or 
terrified.  For  the  consent  we  give  to  the  principles  of  religion  is  an 
act  of  the  mind,  with  which  the  will,  which  cannot  be  compelled,  must 
be  joined,  and  is  founded  on  the  sincere  belief  and  love  of  God,  and 
not  upon  prospect  of  any  secular  advantage  or  fear  of  human  jiunish- 
ment.  And,  therefore,  we  find  that,  when  Abraham  departed  from 
the  religion  and  country  of  the  Chaldees,  it  was  upon  the  call  of  God, 
and  that  conviction  which  was  wrought  in  his  mind  of  the  folly  and 
absurdity  of  idolatry,  and  his  belief  of  the  promises  which  God  made 
him.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  had,  under  Joshua,  made  a  con- 
quest of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  they  did  not  compel  any  to  be  circumcised  ;  but 
admitted  into  their  covenant  all  those  that  relinquished  idolatry,  and 
freely  and  voluntarily  became  proselytes  of  their  religion,  of  what 
nation  soever  they  were.  And  when  our  Saviour  sent  his  disciples  to 
teach  and  convert  all  nations,  and  turn  them  from  idols  to  the  living 
God,    the    weapons    he  furnished   them    with   were   not  carnal  but 
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spiritual.  He  gave  tlicm  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  and  such  powerful 
convictions  of  truth,  and  such  a  prudent  conduct,  as  stopt  the  mouths 
of  their  adversaries,  and  caused  some  in  all  nations,  though  nurtured 
in,  and  innured  to,  heathenism,  to  embrace  their  doctrine,  which  they 
did  willingly  and  freely,  without  any  temptations  from  tlie  world  or 
fear  of  men.  Nay,  they  embraced  the  gospel  against  all  the  interest 
of  the  present  world,  and  exposeil  themselves  to  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  greatest  potentates.  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  in- 
creased, by  the  convictions  which  it  wrought  in  the  minds  of  them 
that  heard  it.  And  this  is  the  way  of  propagating  a  religion  that  is 
founded  upon  the  strongest  and  most  rational  arguments,  and  has 
Almiglity  God  for  the  object,  and  promoter,  and  defender  of  it.  And 
this  is  most  pleasing  to  God,  who  looks  into  the  soul,  and  requires 
the  homage  of  our  wills  and  understandings ;  and  unless  these  bow  to 
him,  and  we  serve  him  with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all  our  souls ;  if 
we  should  come  to  present  ourselves  before  him,  in  his  house,  against 
our  wills,  and  the  direction  of  our  judgments,  it  would  be  but  like  the 
bowing  of  Naaman  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  whither  he  went  only  to 
please  the  king  his  master,  and  to  secure  his  place. 

To  conclude,  then,  if  there  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  destroy 
all  due  respect  to  the  clergy  as  the  demand  of  more  than  can  be  due 
to  them  ;  if  tliose  demands  I  mentioned  be  not  such  as  are  due  to 
them,  but  contrary  to  the  very  design  of  Christianity,  the  end  of  our 
ministry,  and  the  very  foundation  of  the  church  of  England  ;  I  hope 
these  enormous  claims  will  be  laid  aside,  and  no  more  regard  or 
authority  will  be  pleaded  than  what  is  consistent  with  the  regard  due 
to  Christ.  Then  shall  we  be  sure  to  procure  to  ourselves  and  our 
ministry  all  that  esteem  and  honour  which  is  due  or  useful.  For,  if 
men  Mere  convinced  that  the  main  business  of  our  calling,  the  chief 
end  of  our  office,  and  the  sole  object  of  our  endeavours,  were,  the 
honour  of  God,  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  ;  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  gratitude,  as  well  as  benefit, 
would  encourage,  yea,  and  lay  an  obligation  upon  them  to  respect 
their  spiritual  pastors.  What,  thei'efore,  remains,  but  that  we  so  far 
neglect  the  motives  of  lust  and  ambition,  as  to  discharge  our  duty  for 
truth  and  conscience'  sake,  and  so  far  disengage  ourselves  from 
unnecessary  dependence  upon  men  as  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  ? 
Then  shall  we  be  able,  with  readiness  and  cheerfulness,  M-ith  patience 
and  constancy,  to  undergo  all  the  barbarities  and  cruelties  that  can 
be  invented  and  inHicted  by  the  malice  of  men  or  devils.  If  we  set  a 
just  value  upon  the  honour  of  God,  and  are  truly  zealous  for  the 
interest  of  Christianity,  we  shall  be  ready  to  oppose,  with  true 
Christian  fortitude,  all  things,  persons,  or  principles,  that  are  de- 
structive of  the  good  of  our  country  or  the  vitals  of  religion.  In 
short,  we  shall  always  adhere  to  our  great  Lord  and  Master,  Christ ; 
and  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  in  tribulation,  in  distress,  in 
persecution,  in  famine,  nakedness,  and  peril ;  rejoicing  that  we  are 
counted  worthy  to  suifer  shame  for  his  name  ;  the  sufferings  of  this 
])resent  time  not  being  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed. 
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(A.) 

'Extract from  "  Burnett's  History  of  his  ownTimes,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  122 — Q, 
Inserted  to  shew  the  'parallel  bettceen  the  prese7it  state  of  religious 
views  entertained  bi/  the  Newman  and  Pusey  party,  and  the  satne 
kind  of  views  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  An?ie. 

There  was  then  [a.d.  1712]  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Parliament  for 
building  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster; 

******** 
******** 

There  appeared  at  this  time  an  inclination,  in  many  of  the  clergy,  to 
a  nearer  approach  towards  the  church  of  Rome.  Hicks,  an  ill-tem- 
pered man,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  party,  had  in 
several  books  promoted  a  notion  that  there  was  a  proper  sacrifice  made 
in  the  eucharist,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  studied  to  lessen  our 
aversion  to  popery.  The  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  the  method  in  which  the  Reformation  was  carried,  was 
openly  condemned.  One  Brett  had  preached  a  sermon  in  several  of  the 
pulpits  of  London,  which  he  afterwards  printed,  in  which  he  pressed 
the  necessity  of  priestly  absolution  in  a  strain  beyond  what  was  pre- 
tended to  even  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  he  said  no  repentance  could 
serve  without  it,  and  afiirmed,  that  the  priest  was  vested  with  the  same 
power  of  pardoning  that  our  Saviour  himself  had.  A  motion  was  made 
in  the  lower  House  of  Convocation  to  censure  this,  but  it  v^'as  so  ill 
supported,  that  it  was  let  fall.  Another  conceit  was  taken  up,  of  the 
invalidity  of  lay-baptism,  on  which  several  books  have  been  writ ;  nor 
was  the  dispute  a  trifling  one,  since  by  this  notion,  the  teachers  among 
the  dissenters  passing  for  laymen,  this  went  to  the  re-baptizing  them  and 
their  congregations. 

Dodwell  gave  the  rise  to  this  conceit ;  he  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  led  a  strict  life ;  he  seemed  to  hunt  after  paradoxes  in  all  of  his 
writings,  and  broached  not  a  few.  He  thou2;ht  none  could  be  saved 
but  those  who,  by  the  sacraments,  had  a  federal  right  to  it ;  and  that 
these  were  the  seals  of  the  covenant;  so  that  he  left  all  those  who  died 
without  the  sacraments  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God ;  and  to 
this  he  added,  that  none  had  a  right  to  give  the  sacraments  but  those 
who  were  commissioned  to  it,  and  these  were,  the  apostles,  and,  after 
them,  bishops  and  priests  ordained  by  them  :  it  followed,  upon  this,  that 
sacraments  administered  by  others  were  of  no  value.  He  pursued  these 
notions  so  far,  that  he  asserted  that  the  souls  of  men  were  naturally 
mortal,  but  that  the  immortalizing  virtue  was  conveyed  by  baptism, 
given  by  persons  episcopally  ordained.     And  yet,  after  all   this,  which 

e 
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carried  the  episcopal  function  so  liii^h,  lie  did  not  lay  the  original  of  that 
government  on  any  instruction  or  warrant  in  the  Scripture,  but  thouglit 
it  was  set  up  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  second  century,  after  the  apostles 
were  all  dead.  He  wrote  very  doubtfully  of  the  time  in  which  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  settled  ;  he  thought  it  was  not 
before  the  second  century,  and  that  an  extraordinary  inspiration  was 
continued  in  the  churches  to  that  very  time,  to  which  he  ascribed  the 
original  of  episcopacy.  This  strange  and  precarious  system  was  in  great 
credit  among  us;  and  the  necessity  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  invalidity 
of  ecclesiastical  functions,  when  performed  by  persons  who  v\'ere  not 
cpiscopally  ordained,  were  entertained  by  many  with  great  applause. 
This  made  the  dissenters  pass  for  no  Christians,  and  put  all  thoughts  of  re- 
conciling them  to  us  far  out  of  view  ;  and  several  little  books  were  spread 
about  the  nation  to  prove  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  them,  and  that  they 
were  in  a  state  of  damnation  till  that  was  done  ;  but  few  were  by  these 
arguments  prevailed  upon  to  be  re-baptized.  This  struck  even  at  the 
baptism  by  midwives  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  practised  and 
connived  at  here  in  England,  till  it  was  objected  in  the  conference  held 
at  Hampton-Court,  soon  after  King  James  the  First's  accession  to  the 
crown,  and  baptism  was  not  till  then  limited  to  persons  in  orders.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  was  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  year  1660,  when 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  had  been  baptized  by  dissenters ;  but  it  was 
now  promoted  with  much  heat. 

The  bishops  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  new  and  extra- 
vagant doctrine  ;  so  a  declaration  was  agreed  to,  first,  against  the  irre- 
gularity of  all  baptism  by  persons  who  were  not  in  holy  orders ;  but 
that  yet,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  con- 
stant usage  of  the  church  of  England,  no  baptism  (in  or  with  water,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost)  ought  to  be  reiterated. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  at  first  agreed  to  this  ;  so  it  was  resolved  to 
publish  it  in  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  of  England;  but  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  change  his  mind,  and  refused  to  sign  it,  pretending  that  this 
would  encourage  irregular  baptism;  so  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  most  of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  resolved  to  offer  it  to  the  con- 
vocation. It  was  agreed  to  in  the  upper  house,  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester only  dissenting;  bnt  when  it  was  sent  to  the  lower  house, 
they  would  not  so  much  as  take  it  into  consideration,  but  laid  it  aside, 
thinking  that  it  would  encourage  those  who  struck  at  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood.     This  was  all  that  passed  in  convocation. 


(B.) 

Part  of  a  Letter,  giving  nu  account  of  the  First  Sertnon  preached  by 
I  lie  brother  of  Earl  Spencer,  after  his  apostatizing  to  the  Romish 
communion. 

Naples,  Feb.  8,  1831. 

I  have  been  here  now  rather  more  than  a  week,  having  left 

Rome  something  sooner  than  I  first  intended.  I  will  e"ndeavour  to  give 
you  some  account  oftho.se  things  I  observed  most  likely  to  interest  you. 
Rome,  indeed,  must  ofTbrd  pleasure  to  every  thinking  mind.      It  is  truly 
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a  city  of  ruins,  wlietlier  we  look  to  the  existing;  remains  of  its  fallen 
greatness,  or  exanaine  the  character  of  the  descendants  of  the  once  proud 
master  of  the  world.  You  wished  to  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  Rome.  How  can  I  give  an  account  of  their  religion,  being, 
except  in  name,  without  any  myself?  I  had  some  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  religion  with  an  abbe,  of  whom  I  took  lessons  in  Italian,  who 
I  believe  to  be  a  good  Christian.  The  whole  of  their  differences  from 
our  church  he  proved  to  be  founded  on  scripture,  although  I  was  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings  to  know  if  he  quoted 
fairly.  Idol-worship  he  most  flatly  denies,  although  it  is  to  be  seen 
every  minute  throughout  the  day  in  a  thousand  places  in  Rome.  He 
says  that  if  the  religion  is  abused  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  it 
argues  nothing  against  the  religion,  but  against  the  wickedness  of  man; 
yet  we  see  this  religion,  as  sent  forth  by  its  professors,  expressly  holds 
up  idols  to  adoration,  which,  if  they  do  not  adore  themselves,  they  are 
interested  in  making  others.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  a  catholic  church 
in  Italy  without  having  pity  for  the  poor  deluded  creatures  one  sees  on 
their  knees  before  a  wooden  image,  dressed  out  with  silks  and  golden 
ornaments,  and  repeating  before  it  prayers  in  a  language  of  which  they 
imderstand  not  a  word.  The  music,  too,  of  their  churches,  is  not  at  all 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  you  might  suppose.  I  never  witnessed 
the  cathedral  service  in  England  without  feeling  my  thoughts  elevated 
towards  the  Creator  in  at  least  the  prayer  of  the  mind  ;  but  here  it  is 
far  different.  The  music  of  their  churches  is  conducted  on  the  same 
scientific  system  as  the  music  of  a  theatre :  eunuchs  are  thrust  forward 
to  captivate  the  ear  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  execution  of  their  unnatural 
voices ;  the  mind  becomes  drawn  aside  from  the  subject  of  His  praise 
to  listen  to  the  varied  execution  of  a  celebrated  singer,  with  the  same 
feeling  as  we  should,  at  a  theatre,  forget  the  drama  in  the  person  of  the 
actor  or  actress.  I  went  one  .Sunday  evening  to  hear  a  sacred  drama 
performed  in  one  of  the  churches,  but  further  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  discover  whether  it  was  sacred  or  profane.  After  the 
drama,  a  young  man,  a  priest,  ascended  the  pulpit  to  deliver  a  sermon  ; 
the  church  had  been  crowded  to  excess,  but  few  stayed  to  hear  what 
should  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  congregating,  I  was  one 
who  stayed,  perhaps  out  of  curiosity,  to  discover  the  bent  of  a  catholic 
sermon  ;  it  was  the  week  previous  to  the  commencement  of  Christmas. 
The  subject  he  chose  for  his  discourse  was  the  coming  festival ;  he  drew 
a  most  lively  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  those  for  whom  he  suffered,  and  strongly  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  prepare  and  fit  themselves,  by  repentance,  to  celebrate  the  coming 
festival  with  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart.  His  oration  was  given 
in  language  so  simple,  yet  so  expressive  ;''and  not  one  word  did  he  utter, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  language  would  enable  me  to  discover, 
which  might  not  have  been  delivered,  with  equal  propriety,  from  a  pro- 
testant  pulpit.  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed,  little  expecting  to 
have  heard  such  a  discourse  from  a  catholic  clergyman. 

The  English  are  now  allowed  to  have  a  chapel  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome.  I  did  not  attend  there  so  often  as  I  ought ;  the  present  offi- 
ciating minister  is  one  whose  preaching  I  cannot,  in  my  present  state  of 
mind,  at  least,  understand.     I  was  present  at  another  ceremony,  a  dc- 
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scription  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you,  as  it  is  most  likely  to 
interest  you.  Vou  are  perhaps  aware  that  a  son  of  Earl  Spencer,  and 
brother  of  Lord  Allhorp,  vvlio  was  a  protestant  clergyman,  and  holding 
some  good  livings  in  the  church,  has  lately  become  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  faith,  and  is  now  admitted  into  priest's  orders  in  that  church. 
About  a  fortnight  before  I  left  Rome,  ho  preached  his  first  sermon  after 
be  became  a  Roman  Catholic ;  it  was  preached  in  a  Roman-catholic 
church,  but  in  English.  It  was  attended  by  most  of  the  English  residents 
in  Rome,  drawn  together  by  the  novelty  of  a  man  of  his  rank  in  such  a 
situation.  I  cannot  recollect  from  what  portion  of  scripture  be  took  his 
discourse,  but  you  will  no  doubt  recognise  it.*  He  gave  a  description  of 
the  state  of  the  holy  temple  then  lying  in  ruins,  the  rebuilding  of  which 
the  Jews  had  neglected,  and  were  therefore  under  severe  sentence  from 
God;  and  they  were  told,  by  the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  that  nothing  wuth 
them  should  be  allowed  to  prosper  till  the  temple  was  restored  to  its 
proper  state.  He  then  reviewed  the  present  political  state  of  England, 
which  he  described  as  being  in  a  state  bordering  on  revolution  and  utter 
ruin,  with  pestilence  overhanging  it.  He  argued  that,  could  England 
be  rescued  from  her  present  state  by  the  hands  of  her  statesmen,  they 
were  at  her  command;  but  he  argued  that,  although  man  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  free  agent,  yet  did  God  sometimes  remove  that  power, 
and  inflict  punishment  on  nations  for  their  iniquities.  He  then  com- 
pared England  and  Englishmen  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Roman-catholic 
religion  to  the  holy  temple  which  they  had  suffered  to  remain  in  ruins, 
and  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  rescuing  England  from  the  storms 
which  threaten  her,  save  her  becoming  a  nation  of  Roman  Catholics. 
He  concluded  by  exhorting  every  one  present  to  assist  him  in  each 
rousing  up  his  neighbour,  that  they  might  avert  the  wrath  that  overhung 
their  native  country.  How  easily  might  the  same  argument  be  applied 
against  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  the  adoption  of  the  protestant, 
as  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  had  become  ruined  and  moss- 
grown  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors. 

To  the  Rev.  Peter  Maurice,  Iffley, 
Oxford,  Inghilterra. 


(C.) 

Extract  from  a  Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Church  and  Diocesan 
Episcopacy,  by  Henry  Maurice,  D.D.  (1682);  inserted  to  shew  the 
existence  of  an  Apostolical  Church  in  Britain  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Monk  Augustine,    pp.  .563 — 5. 

As  to  our  country  of  Britain it  is  certain,  indeed,  that  we 

had  bishops  betimes ;  for  we  find  some  of  their  subscriptions  to  the 
great  council  of  Aries,  a.d.  314,  and  there  were  some  of  them  present, 
about  forty  years  after,  in  the  council  of  Arirainum  ;  but  how  large  their 
bishops  were  then  will  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  demonstrate.  Jeffrey 
of  Monmouth  reckons  twenty-eight  bishops  and  three  archbishops  in 

*  Haggai,  chap.  i. 
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Lucius  his  time,  set  up  in  the  place  of  so  many  flamins  and  archflamins, 
who  were  the  directors  of  the  heathen  rehgion  here  ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
he  had  from  Gildas  de  Victoria  Aurehi  Ambrosii.  But  all  this,  I  sup- 
pose, has  no  other  foundation  than  a  passage  out  of  Gildas  de  Exidio 
Britanniae,  where  he  mentions  twenty-eight  cities  in  Britain;  and  ano- 
ther out  of  Bede,  who  follows  Gildas.  The  flamins,  I  suppose,  were 
added  for  ornament  afterwards,  by  some  imposture  under  the  name  of 
Gildas.  But  all  the  account  of  the  number  of  bishops  here  is  in  Bede, 
who  says,  that  in  a  synod  assembled  in  Worcestershire,  about  the  re- 
ceiving Augustine  the  monk,  there  were  seven  British  bishops  present, 
and  probably  all  the  bishops  in  the  country  were  there,  this  being  the 
second  synod  assembled  upon  that  subject,  and  that  wherein  the  matter 
in  controversy  was  to  be  finally  decided,  the  bishops  that  were  present 
in  the  first  conference  pretending  they  had  not  sufficient  authority  to 
make  an  accommodation. 

But  whether  it  were  upon  the  authority  of  this  testimony,  or  of  some- 
thing else  more  express,  so  it  is,  that  the  succeeding  historians  deliver  it 
for  certain  that  Wales  had  but  seven  bishops.  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth 
tells  us,  that  when  Austin  came  over,  he  found  in  the  province  of  the 
ancient  Britons  seven  bishopricks,  and  one  archbishoprick ;  and  Gyral- 
dus  Cambrensis  gives  the  reasons  why  there  were  but  four  in  his  time, 
since  anciently  there  were  seven  : — Either  (says  he)  there  were  more 
cathedrals  within  the  compass  of  Wales  in  former  times,  or  rather,  be- 
cause Wales  was  of  a  larger  extent  heretofore  than  it  was  in  his  dayes, 
and  reached  as  far  as  Severn  ;  and  so  indeed  it  was  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  is  now,  having  all  the  country  of  Hereford,  a  great  part  of 
Gloucestershire,  Worcester,  Salop,  and  Cheshire,  belonging  to  it.  And 
Baleus  gives  this  account  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  that  synod,  men- 
tioned before  out  of  Bede  :  That  seven  Brittish  bishops  met  there  ;  for  in 
those  dayes  the  Brittains  had  just  so  many  under  the  archbishop  of  Me- 
nevia,  according  to  the  number  of  bishops  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  then  gives  their  names — Hereford,  Llan- 
dafF,  Llanbadern  Vowr,  Bangor,  Asaph,  Worcester,  and  Morganensis, 
or  Glamorgan,  though  this  was  the  same  with  Llandaff ;  and  therefore 
Bishop  Usher  thinks,  that  either  Chester  must  make  up  the  seventh,  or 
Caer  Ilyby,  i.  e.,  Holyhead,  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey ;  and  so  perhaps  it 
is  Episcopus  Monensis,  and  not  Morganensis.  But  as  to  the  number  of 
the  Welch  bishops  at  Austin's  coming  over,  if  any  desire  to  know  any- 
thing more  particularly,  he  may  consult  the  learned  primate  of  Armagh, 
who  has  exhausted  that  point.  ***** 


(D.) 

Extracts  from  a  Lecture,  Sfc.  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Church  of 
England,  hy  the  Rev.  M.  IV.  Foye,  A.M.,  Oxon.  et  Dub.,  curate 
of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham. 

The  heads  of  the  lecture  are  as  follow  : — 

Firstly,  that  the   church  of  England  was  founded,  not  only  during 

the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  but  by  an  apostle  or  apostles  in  i^erson  ; — 
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secondly,  the  evidence  we  have  that  Paul  was  its  founder; — thirdly, 
that  the  celestial  fire  thus  deposited  on  our  altars  never  expired,  but 
Imrned  brightly  and  increasingly  till,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  British 
church,  on  her  first  acquaintance  with,  rejected  the  arrogant  pretensions 
and  corruptions  of,  the  church  of  Rome; — fourtlily,  the  reasons  and 
grounds  of  this  rejection,  as  proving  tlie  purity  of  tiie  church  in  England 
at  that  time.  Lastly,  that,  even  when  Saxon  idolatry  did,  for  a  while, 
intrude  upon  and  oppress  the  church  here,  it  was  not  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries after  all,  hut  the  clergy  of  the  old  national  church,  and  Irish 
missionaries  from  the  island  of  I-Columb-Kill,  who  converted  the 
Saxon  settlers,  and  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  The  emissaries  of  the  Pope  only  intruded  upon  and 
usurped  their  labours. 

Under  the  third  head  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

That  she  continued  a  flourishing  church  (flourishing  for  the  age)  we 
have  the  undoubted  testimony  of  the  Chrisfian  fathers  in  each  successive 
century,  down  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  ;  the  incidental,  undesigned, 
disinterested,  u/ibiassed  testimony,  which  must  have  the  preference  to 
all  interested  partj^-teslimony  since  invented,  and  readonly  in  monkish 
legends  and  chronicles. 

Thus,  to  give  one  or  two  instances  in  each  century.  Tertullian,  wlio 
flourished  about  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John, 
writing  against  the  Jews,  and  proving  to  them  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
by  an  argument  (very  common  in  those  early  ages)  drawn  from  the 
wide  extent  which  his  religion  had  already  attained  among  the  nations, 
instances,  among  others,  the  remote  nations  of  Britain,  and  instances 
them,  too,  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  the  church  was  now  so  exten- 
sively spread  in  the  island  as  to  be  received  in  those  wild  inaccessible 
parts  tchere  the  Roman  arms  had  not  yet  penetrated.  The  whole 
passage  is  very  interesting,  grand,  and  beautiful,  as  shewing  not  only 
the  astounding  progress  Christianity  had  made  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  over  the  world,  but  also  the  opinion  which  the  whole  Christian 
church  then  entertained  of  our  Lord's  person  and  offices.  "You  be- 
lieve (says  he  to  the  Jews)  yourselves,  that  the  Christ  is  to  be  a  king 
and  a  conqueror;  lo  I  then,  what  king — what  conqueror — what  nation, 
has  ever  acquired  so  mighty  a  dominion  as  this  Christ  has,  who  is  already 
come?  Did  Solomon  ?  Did  the  Babylonians?  Did  Nebuchadnezzar? 
Alexander?  the  Romans,  &c.  &c.  ?"  and  then  enumerating  the  nations 
in  which  the  religion  and  rule  of  Christ  were  received  at  that  time,  he 
thus  refers  to  Britain  among  the  rest : — "  In  whom  else  but  tliat  Christ 
who  is  already  come  have  all  these  nations  believed  !  all  the  borders  of 
Spain,  the  divers  nations  of  Gaul — and  those  places  of  Britain  which 
the  Botnan  arms  have  not  yet  been  able  lo  penetrate,  but  which  are 
.SUBJECT  TO  Christ.''* 

Christianity,  we  know,  settled  herself  first  generally  in  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  of  the  empire,  and  thence  extended  herself  gradually 
over  the  country  around ;  so  that  it  is  an  obvious  inference  from  Tertul- 
lian's  words,  that  by  the  time  she  had  subdued  the  wildest  parts  of  Bri- 

*  Tract.  Adversus  Judseos.  c.  7. 
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tain  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  she  must  have  been  well  established  over  all 
its  more  civilized  and  accessible  regions. 

Now  add  to  this  the  fact  v^hich,  stripped  of  the  legends  added  to  it 
by  the  monks,  comes  to  this  simply,  as  stated  in  the  Welch  Triads,  that 
in  this  century  "  Lleirwig,  (in  Latin,  Lucius,)  called  Lleuver  the 
Great,  king  of  Britain,  (under  the  Romans)  publicly  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  and  gave  the  privilege  of  country  and  tribe,  with  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rights,  to  all  who  were  Christians." 

So  again — Origen,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  a  little  after  the 
deatb  of  Tertullian,  to  shew  how  prophecy  was  being  fulfilled  in  the 
spreading  out  of  Christianity,  among  other  instances,  alleges  Britain, 
and,  like  Tertullian  before  him,  in  such  a  way  as  shews  how  greatly  the 
church  was  flourishing  here  at  his  time — A.  D.  240.  "  When  (says  he) 
did  Britain,  before  the  coining  of  Christ,  consent  together  m  the  worship 
of  one  God  ?"  The  words  "  consent  together,''  shewing  clearly  the 
great  and  extensive,  if  not  the  general,  spread  and  reception  of  the  faith 
all  over  the  island.  So  again,  "  Christ's  poiver  is  seen  in  Britain  as 
well  as  in  Mauritania." 

Li  the  fourth  century,  testimonies  so  multiplied  that  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  selection.  To  omit  innumerable  other  particulars, 
we  may  observe  in  general,  that  in  the  year  303  commenced  that  fiery 
trial,  the  last  of  the  ten  persecutions, — that  called  the  Dioclesian, — 
which  was  the  first  that  lighted  the  fagot  on  the  British  shores,  and 
stained  her  soil  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Gildas,  and  Bede  after 
him,  are  copious  in  their  accounts  of  the  havoc  it  made  here: — "Then 
it  was  (say  they)  that  Britain  enjoyed  the  highest  glory  by  her  devoted 
confession  of  God," — vast  was  the  number  of  her  martyrs.  The  names 
of  several  are  preserved  and  celebrated  by  the  two  writers  just  men- 
tioned, especially  that  of  St.  Alban,  who  suffered  on  the  hill  over 
against  the  present  St.  Alban's,  which  is  named  after  him.  This  per- 
secution closed  with  Constantine's  accession  to  the  empire.  He  was  a 
native  of  Britain,  his  mother,  Helena,  was  a  British  lady,  his  father 
died  in  Britain,  and  he  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  emperor  who  declared  himself  a  Christian,  so,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  church  of  Britain  enjoyed  not  the  least  portion  of  his  favour. 
"  Now  (says  Gildas  and  Bede*)  the  persecuted  Christians  return  from 
the  woods,  and  mountains,  and  dens  of  the  earth,  re-establish  Christianity, 
restore  the  churches,  build  basiliks  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  especially 
one  where  St.  Alban  lies  buried;  and  setting  up  again  in  triumph 
their  victorious  standards,  celebrate  their  divine  rites  with  clean  hands 
and  hearts, — and  this  peace  continued  in  the  British  churches  till  the 
times  of  the  Arian  madness,  which  infected  this  remote  island  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world." 

One  particular  more  in  this  century  I  must  notice,  and  I  claim  your 
special  attention  to  it.  The  empire  having  become  Christian,  as 
general  councils  from  this  period  became  common,  so  we  find  the 
British  bishops  regularly  attending  their  sessions,  and  subscribing  their 
decrees  and  canons.     Three  names,  Eborus  of  York,  Restitutus  of  Lon- 

♦  Bede,  lib.  i.,  c.  7,  8. 
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(Ion,  and  Adelphius  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  with  the  names  of  a  priest 
and  a  deacon,  are  found  appended  to  the  Council  of  Aries,  celeljrated 
in  the  year  314.*  So  also  they  were  present  at  Sardica  in  347,  at 
Ariminiim  in  359,  and  it  is  highly  probable  there  were  some  also  at  the 
great  Council  of  Nice.  These  facts  alone,  had  we  no  other,  are,  in 
themselves,  all  the  proofs  that  can  be  desired  to  establish  the  validilt/  of 
the  orders  of  the  church  here,  the  episcopal  form  of  her  government^ 
and  her  entire  constitution  as  a  church  of  Christ,  seeing  that  her 
titles  and  claims  to  these  characters  went  unquestioned,  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  church  universal  assembled  in  general  council — in  an 
age,  too,  when  the  church  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  inquire  into 
ordinations,  consecrations,  successions,  and  such  like  matters,  and  when 
she  did  inquire  into  them  with  the  utmost  severity. 

Let  us  never  lose  sight,  then,  of  these  interesting  and  valuable  facts : — 
three  bishops,t  from  the  principal  cities  then  in  England,  representing 
their  brethren  and  the  church  of  the  island  at  large,  having  seats  in,  and 
subscribing  the  canons  of,  the  coimcils  held  in  Europe  and  Asia  during 
the  fourth  century,  at  one  of  which,  that  of  Nice,  be  it  remembered, 
the  independence  of  all  national  churches  was  settled,  and  all  foreign 
jurisdiction  excluded  by  canon. 

And  as  to  the  purity  of  the  faith  of  our  church  at  this  time,  it  was  not 
merely  admitted  but  admired.  Thus  Jerome: — "  Equally  from  Britain 
as  from  Jerusalem,  the  gates  of  heaven  lie  open."  Here  you  see  lier 
orthodoxy  is  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  motlier  of  us 
all."  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  That  the  Churches  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  with  those  of  Asia  and  tlie  East,  adore  one  Christ,  observe  one 
rule  of  truthy — Vol.  i.  p.  1U3.  St.  John  Chrysostora,  bishop  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  several  places  refers  to  the  British 
churches,  and  refers  to  them,  too,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  shew  that  the 
faith  received  by  them  from  the  apostles  continued  not  only  pure  and 
sound,  but  even  flourishing,  to  his  own  time,  that  is,  to  the  fifth  century. 
"The  Britannic  Isles  which  lie  beyond  this  sea,  those  I  mean  lying  in 
the  vcrf/  ocea/t,  have  felt  the  power  of  the  word." — Tome  vi.,  p.  035. 
Again,  "  Whether  you  go  to  the  ocean,  even  to  the  British  Isles,  or  sail 
to  the  Eiixine  Sea,  or  go  to  the  North,  you  will  hear  them  everywhere 
teaching  wisdom  out  of  the  Scriptures,  each  indeed  differing  in  voice,  but 
not  faith  ;  in  language,  but  not  in  sentiment." — Tome  viii.,  p.  3.  So 
again,  "  To  whatever  quarter  you  turn, — to  the  Indians,  or  Moors,  or 
Britains,  even  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  JVest,  you  will  find  this 
doctrine:—*  In  the  beginning  was  the  tcord,'  and  with  Hall  the  means 
of  holiness  of  life T 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  fifth  century  and  part  of  the  sixth, 
we  have  sfill  many  evidences  of  her  flourishing  condition,  all  circum- 
stances considered.  Thus  theological  disputes  settled ;  two  successive 
councils  held  to  establish  against  Pelagius  the  doctrines  of  grace ; 
schools  (or  colleges)  instituted  in  several  dioceses,  particularly  in  the 

*  Euseb.  Ecclesiastical  Ilistorj',  b.  x.,  c.  5.  So  also,  Collection  of  the  Coun- 
cils by  Labbe,  i,  1430. 

t  Tliey  were  the  metropolitans. 
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West,  which  produced  many  great  men  and  saints  ;  a  third  council,  con- 
sisting of  118  bishops,*  besides  abbots  and  other  ecclesiastics,  celebrated 
at  the  church  of  St.  David  in  Wales,  in  the  sixth  century,  at  which  St. 
David,t  who  was  the  great  ornament  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  glory 
of  the  British  church,  presided, — these,  with  many  such  other  facts, 
afford  incontrovertible  proofs  that  the  British  Church  was  still  a  regular 
episcopal  church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  It  is  true  that,  during 
the  sixth,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  she  suffered  great  calamities 
and  vicissitudes  from  the  violence  of  the  Jute,  the  Anglian,  and  Saxon 
settlers.  Yet  the  facts  now  mentioned,  and  some  others  which  we  shall 
notice  anon,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  she  lived  through  them  all — lived 
even  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  flourished  in  the  rest  of 
Britain. 

We  come  now  to  our  fourth  position,  namely,  the  first  appearance  of 
a  Romish  missionary  in  the  island,  and  the  British  church's  consequent 
rejection  of  his  overtures  and  pretensions.  A  few  preliminary  remarks 
will  be  important.     Observe, 

1st. — That  on  the  history  of  our  church,  from  this  time  onward,  the 
venerable  Bede,  our  most  eminent  national  historian,  (he  died  in  the 
year  735,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  by  far  the  greatest 
scholar  in  Christendom  during  the  eighth  century,)  is  very  copious  ; 
and  from  him  the  account  I  am  about  further  to  submit  to  you  is  ex- 
tracted in  almost  his  express  words.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that,  being  a  Saxon  by  birth,  of  the  papal  party,  and  indeed  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  Roman  See,  "  he  saith  as  little,''  says  Leland,  "  as  he 
well  could  that  tendeth  to  the  honour  of  the  British  church.''' 

2nd. — Though  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  especially 
Christianity  suffered  greatly  from  the  Saxon  invaders,  and  gradually 
receded  westward,  and  though,  with  the  Saxon  dominion,  Saxon  idolatry 
prevailed  over  the  seven  kingdoms  established  by  them,  yet  not,  mark  I 
so  as  to  leave  the  Heptarchy  in  total  darkness, — for,  first,  it  was  still  the 
religion  of  the  old  natives,  now  reduced  to  slavery  throughout  the  Hep- 
tarchy.:]: Second — some  tolerated  it  among  their  British  subjects  on 
condition  of  their  paying  an  annual  tribute.§ 

Nay,  3rd. — Theonus,  archbishop  of  London,  in  the  very  centre  of 
Saxon  dominion,  and  Thadioc,  archbishop  of  York,  did  not  quit  their 
sees,  and  retire  westward  from  the  fury  of  the  persecutors,  till  586,  only 
ten  years  before  the  intrusion  of  Austin. ||  And  it  was  then  with  only 
many,  not  with  all,  of  their  clergy.  We  know  from  all  the  annals  of 
religious  persecution,  that  the  heads  of  the  church  are  always  the  first 
objects  of  its  cruelty.  The  lofty  pines  are  shaken  by  the  storm,  while 
the  lowly  shrub  escapes  its  fury.     Hence,  a  certain  inference,  that  no 

*  See  Stillingfleet  for  remarks  on  this  council,  particularly  as  to  the  number  of 
bishops^ ;  whic]i  he  shews  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  they  were  then  far  more 
numerous,  dian  they  have  been  since ;  besides,  they  might  have  been  joined  by 
others  from  the  neighbouring  churches. 

f  He  died,  anno  544. 

X  This  is  admitted  by  Lingard,  the  Romish  historian,  vol.  i.,  p.  81. 

§  Stillingfleet,  from  Rudburn,  p.  344. 

II  Stillingfleet,  from  Math.  West.  p.  31. 
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ft'w  Christians  must  yot  Imvo  romainod  in  tlioso  provinces  where  the 
archhisliops  had  so  lon^  conrmiipd, — whence  they  had  only  so  lately 
been  forced  to  retire.     'I'his,  I  think,  is  clear. 

One  remarkahle  fact  more.  Bede  admits,  (book  i.,  c.  25,)  that  even 
at  tiio  moment  of  Austin's  landing!;,  Christianity  was  no  stranger  to  the 
court  of  Kent.  Bertha,  the  royal  spouse  of  Etiielbert,  king  of  Kent, 
was  a  Christian,  and  had  her  bishop  witii  her,  in  the  palace  of  Canter- 
bury, as  her  principal  chaplain,  and  had  her  church,  tliat  of  vSt.  Martin, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  "to  whicli,"  says  he,  "  she  was  icont  to  resort,  to 
ofUir  her  devotions;"  so  that  there  existed  "  in  tlio  principal  seat  of 
Anglo-Saxon  power  a  Christian  congregation,  having  at  its  head  an 
orthodox  bishop,  and  for  its  leading  member  the  most  illustrious  female 
in  Kngland,"*  for  Elhelbert  was  at  this  time  bretwald,  or  monarch. 

Wlien,  therefore,  it  is  said  by  monkish  writers,  in  a  vague,  general, 
declamatory  style,  "  that  the  Saxons  left  not  the  face  of  Christianity 
wherever  they  prevailed, "t  we  must  not  understand  these  words  lite- 
rally,— we  must  make  great  deductions  for  the  declamatory  style;  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  facts  in  the  mists  of  declamation  ;  we  must  re- 
member still,  that  whilst  Christianity y/o//;7*/ifrf  throughout  all  the  west 
of  the  island,  she  certainly  lived  throughout  the  rest  of  England — yea, 
one  monastery  (or  college)  the  most  famous  one,  of  Bangor,  contained 
2,  lOt)  members.  We  know,  from  the  history  of  persecutions,  what 
Christians  will  do  to  maintain  their  faith  and  worship. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  that  matters  stood  in  Britain,  when,  in  the  year 
590,  the  Roman  Austin,  with  forty  companions,  was  sent  hither  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  under  a  pretence  of  converting  the  idolatroi>s  Saxon 
settlers,  but  with  a  real  view  of  subjecting  the  church  to  his  yoke. 
When  they  ap])eared  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  they  had  the  high  satis- 
faction, if  to  them  a  satisfaction,  of  beholding  the  lamp  of  Christianity 
burning  even  there, — burning,  though  sadly,  it  may  be  true,  yet  not 
dimly;  yea,  doubtless,  the  more  brightly  and  purely,  because,  sadly, — 
Christianity,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  smiled  through  her  tears." 

The  last  mentioned  circumstance,  (that  of  the  court  being  already 
almost  half  Christian,)  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  kind  reception  the 
Roman  monks  met  with  in  Kent.  Hence  we  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
fact  that  Ethelbert,  who  received  them  in  open  air,  fearful  of  magic, 
bestowed  upon  them  forthwith  a  mansion  in  Canterbury,  and,  though 
he  did  not  declare  himself  at  once  a  convert,  yet  gave  them  a  licence  to 
preach  and  evangelize  his  kingdom.  His  conversion  soon  followed. 
Thus  then  we  have  now  two  rival  churches  in  the  island,  the  old 
Apostolic  British  church,  (two  of  whose  archbishops,  Theonus  and  Tha- 
dioc,  were /;ro^«Wy  yet  alive,  while  another,  ive  Afww,  v:a?i  in  his  chair 
at  Landaffor  Caerleon-upon-Usk,)  and  the  newly-established  Saxon  or 
Romish  church,  whose  primacy  was  at  Canterbury;  its  archbishop  de- 
signing— meditatuig — a  spiritual  sovereignty  ;  indeed,  sent  in  by  the 
pope  with  the  view  of  subjecting  all  the  oilier  bishops  of  the  island  to 
his  see.     Let  me  j)rove  this: — Austin  had  no  sooner  gained  a  footing, 

*  Soames'  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church. 
f  Rainulph  and  Matthew,  of  Westminster. 
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than  he  wrote  to  the  pope  for  instructions;  and  one  of  the  questions 
proposed  to  him,  witii  tlie  answer  of  Gregory,  puts  the  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  and  shews,  in  their  own  words,  the  arrogant,  uncharitahle,  iinjnst, 
amhitioiis,  not  to  say,  unchristian,  views  of  both. — Question:  "How 
am  I  to  deal  with  the  bishops  of  Britain  ?" — Answer :  "  All  tlie  bishops 
of  Britain  I  commit  to  you,  brother,  that  the  unlearned  may  be  taiig/d, 
the  weak  strengthened  by  your  word,  and  i\\e  disobedient  corrected  by 
your  authority."*  This  was  the  first  time  the  language  of  ecclesiastical 
nsurpatio)i  was  heard  in  this  island.  Armed,  then,  with  these  powers 
over  the  whole  church  in  England,  Austin  demands  a  conference  with 
the  British  bishops  of  the  next  province,  and  by  the  interest  of  Ethelbert 
obtains  it.  They  meet  him  near  Worcester.  He  proposes  that, 
ratifying  a  catholic  peace,i-  as  he  calls  it,  they  would  unite  with  him, 
in  the  common  labour  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  Saxons. 
After  a  lengthened  dispute,  "  the  British  bishops  refuse  their  assent, 
reject  his  prayers,  his  exhortations,  his  threats."  In  a  second  confer- 
ence, at  "  which  were  present  seven  British  bishops,  with  many  learned 
doctors,  principally  from  the  most  noble  monastery  of  Bangor,  over 
which  Dinoth  then  presided,"  Austin,  humbled  and  baffled  by  the  spirit 
of  the  British  bishops,  grows  more  moderate  in  his  demands.  He  re- 
duces them  to  three,  and,  mark  his  words !  "  Though  (says  he)  ye  do 
many  things  contrary  to  our  customs,  yet  if  ye  will  obey  me  in  the  three 
following  particulars — the  time  of  observing  Easter,  the  manner  of 
baptising  children,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  all 
other  tilings  that  ye  do,  liowever  contrary  to  our  customs,  we  will  strive 
to  tolerate  in  you."  The  native  prelates  answer,  "  We  will  do  none  of 
these  things,  neither  will  we  have  you  for  our  archbishop."  "  Jf,  then, 
retorts  the  baffled,  angry  Austin,  in  a  menacing  tone,  "  you  will  not 
accept  oj" peace  with  brethren,  you  shall  have  war  with  your  enemies  ;  and 
if  you  will  not  preach  the  way  of  life  to  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  yotb  shall  suffer 
the  vengeance  of  death  at  their  hands."X  "  Which  threat,"  adds  the 
Ijistorian,  "  was  soo\  fulfilled  in  every  tittle,  as  the  man  of 
God  had  predicted."     How?     In  the  cold-blooded  slaughter 

OF  1200  UNARMED  MONKS  AND  ECCLESIASTICS  AT  BaNGOR,  WHILE  AT 
THEIR  SOLEMN  DEVOTIONS  PRAYING  FOR  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THEIR 
country's  arms,  by  order  OF  ONE  OF  THE  AnGLO-SaxON   KINGS  I§ 

Thus,  then,  you  have,  from  Bede  himself,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  of  the 
Romish  party,  (for  I  have  given  you  nothing  in  this  sketch  but  his  ex- 
press words,)  and  in  the  seventh  century,  the  ancient  apostolic  church  of 
England's  indignant  a.x\AJirm,  huiAeax-bouglit,  rejection  of  the  overtures 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  maintenance  of  her  ancient  freedom  and 
independence  costing  her,  as  it  appears,  the  lifeblood  of  1,200  of  her 
most  pious  sons  !|| 

*  Bede,  book  i.  c.  27. 

t  An  insidious  term,  the  cant  phrase  of  Rome,  which  implied  their  entire  sub- 
mission to  his  reiisjion  and  authority. 

X  Bede,  book  ii.  c.  2. 

§  Bede,  ibid. 

II  The  reader  of  these  extracts  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  insertion  of  so  much 
of  this  valuable  pamphlet,  when  it  is  known  that  the  Author  of  "  Popery  of  Ox- 
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Now,  ray  brethren,  we  are  ready  for  our  fifth  position,  and  while  we 
complete  our  arj^unient,  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  see  on  what 
grounds  it  was  that  tiie  primitive  prelates,  abbots,  and  doctors  of  the 
British  church,  rejected  the  proposed  union  with  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries. At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  to  some  of  you  that  the 
old  native  ecclesiastics  rejected  such  apparently  reasonable  proposals  ; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  you,  that  all  tliat  was  not  only 
unreasonable,  but  unkind  also,  and  unrighteous  too,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  foreign  intruders  and  usurpers.  Firstly,  the  uniting  of  the  British 
church  in  the  proposed  catholic  peace  involved  their  subjection  to 
Austin  and  the  pojje  ;  it  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  having  him  for  their 
archl)ishop,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  primate  ;  the  terms,  remember, 
were,  "  If  ye  obey  me  in  these  three  things;'' — secondly,  it  involved  the 
establishment  of  Austin  and  his  followers  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others — in  many  sees  and  churches,  the  expelled  owners  of  which  were 
yet  alive; — thirdly,  it  was  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  catholic  church, 
which  forbid  all  foreign  interference; — -fourthly,  it  was  contrary  to 
justice,  piety,  and  pity,  to  admit  him  to  be  their  primate,  to  the  preju- 

ford"  was  brought  up  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Bangor,  which  is  erected 
upon  the  site  of  that  ancient  academy  of  our  early  British  church.  After  that  horrid 
massacre  of  the  students  and  ecclesiastics  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire,  the  city  of 
Bangor,  in  Carnarvonshire,  originally  a  <;olony  from  the  former  place,  (the  first 
bishop,  Daniel,  being  son  of  Dinolli,  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Bangor  in 
Flintshire,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,)  afforded  an  asylum  to  those  that 
might  have  survived  that  deadly  blow  inflicted  upon  the  church  in  Britain.  In 
lliut  delightful  retreat,  amidst  the  snow-clad  hills,  far  removed  from  their  perse- 
cuting neighbours,  tliey  pursued  their  study  and  teaching  of  God's  pure  word. 
INlaking  another  spot  in  their  beloved  Cymry  a  place  of  general  assembly,  like 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven,  there  they  sung  the  praises  of  Ilim  that  had  redeemed  iheni  by  his  own 
blood,  making  melody  in  their  hearts.  The  name  being  indicative  of  their 
characters, —  viz.,  lian,  or  Fan,  and  Chor,  that  is,  the  Large,  or  tlie  Place  of  the 
Quire.  Often  have  the  eyes  of  my  boyhood  gazed,  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
quite  unaccountable,  upon  the  monumental  fragments  of  by-gone  days  still  pre- 
served in  variovis  parts  of  the  walls  of  our  play  ground.  At  Bangor  I  received 
the  well-grounded  rudiments  of  a  sound  classical  education,  which  I  enjoyed 
from  ten  years  of  age  until  I  became  a  member  of  Jesus  college,  in  O.xford.  In 
its  ancient  cathedral,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  I  was  admitted  by  the  rite  of 
confirmation  into  the  full  privileges  of  our  apostolical  church  ;  and  within  the  same 
walls,  endeared  to  my  aflections  by  an  infinity  of  die  most  pleasurable  associations, 
I  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon  and  priest  in  the  same  communion.  For 
the  first  twelve  months  after  ordination,  I  ministered  in  my  course  through  the 
medium  of  that  most  expressive  and  eloquent  language  of  our  ancient  nation,  in  the 
midst  of  its  native  population  ;  and  as  long  as  my  memory  shall  retain  any  traces  of 
tlie  blood  shed  there,  through  the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  never- 
to-be-forgotten  emissary,  Augustine,  so  long  shall  all  the  energies  of  my  body  and 
soul  be  directed  towards  that  controversy  which  we  Britons  have  ever  carried  on 
against  our  popish  adversaries,  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  and  admitting  of  no  authority  in  divine  things  except  the  authority  of 
the  pure  word  of  God.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  ancient  Britons,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  name  of  the  first  king  of  die  house  of  Judah,  to  retain  among 
them  a  remnant  who  have  valued  the  sure  mercies  of  the  true  David,  the  last  king 
of  the  same  house;  as  if  that  lost  tribe  and  regal  family  had  obtained  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  letter,  a  lot  and  inheritance  in  the  midst  of  that  wild  and  romantic  scenery. 
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dice,  the  degradation  of  their  own  ;  and  that  at  the  bidding  of  a  proud 
and  insolent  stranger  ^—Jifthhj,  besides  all  this,  the  new  pastors  counte- 
nanced the  Saxons  and  Angles  in  those  perfidious  usurpations  and  op- 
pressions which  the  old  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  had  witnessed  with 
just  horror,  and,  if  true  to  their  charge,  had  preached  against  with 
Christian  firmness,  a  thing  which  we  collect  they  did,  and  which,  in 
fact,  brought  down  upon  them  and  their  church  the  fury  of  the  per- 
jured idolators.  This,  then,  was  the  cause  why  they  said,  and  had 
good  cause  to  say  : — "  We  will  not  do  these  things,  neither  will  we  have 
you  to  be  archbishop  over  us." 

Thus  it  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Geraldus,  "  that  hoth  him  and  his 
institutes  they  despised,  and  having  returned  home  they  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  they  would  have  none  of  him  for  archbishop."  They 
would  not  submit  their  necks  to  the  Roman  yoke,  not  that  they  were 
disinclined  to  preach  the  word  of  life  to  those  very  heathens  who  had  so 
wronged  and  oppressed  them.  The  following  extract,  containing  the 
answer  of  Dinoth,  who  presided  at  the  time  over  the  great  school  at 
Banchor,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  spokesmen  on  the  British  side, 
(which  answer  Bede  has  not  recorded)  shews  in  a  clear  light  that  it  was 
nut  disinclination  : — "  Know  assuredly,  and  have  no  doubts  upon  the 
matter,"  said  this  venerable  and  primitive  ecclesiastic,  "  that  we  all, 
and  each  one  of  us,  are  obedient  and  sul)ject  to  the  church  of  God,  and 
to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  godly  Christian,  to  love  every  one  in 
his  degree  in  perfect  charity,  and  to  help  every  one,  in  word  and  deed, 
to  be  the  children  of  God — and  other  obedience  than  this  I  know  not  to 
be  due  to  him  whom  you  call  pope  and  father  of  fathers ;  and  this  obe- 
dience we  are  ready  to  give  and  to  pay  to  him  and  to  every  Christian 
continually.  Besides,  we  are  under  the  government  of  the  bishop  of 
Karleon-upon-  Uske,  who,  under  God,  is  to  oversee  over  us,  and  cause  us  to 
keep  the  tvay  spiritual."* 

Thus  you  have  the  first  ground  of  rejection, — the  authority  claimed  by 
Austin  in  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  I  must  prove  to  you, 
secondly,  that  it  was  the  religious  usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome  at  the  time  that  were  the  principal  objects  of  abhorrence  to  these 
old-fashioned,  primitive,  simple,  apostolic  Christians.  1  do  not  say  that 
the  church  of  Rome  had  yet  materially  erred  in  the  articles  of  faith.  If 
we  except,  firstly,  the  pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  were 
yet  comparatively  moderate;  secondly,  some  monkish  dreams  and 
fantasies  which  Gregory  sanctioned,  respecting  some  vague  purgatory 
or  other ;  and,  thirdly,  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  if  we  except  these  three 
thino-s,  Rome  was  yet,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  comparatively  unsullied. 
But  mark  this,  however!  she  had  already  laid  deep  the  foundations  of 
many,  in  her  use  of  images,  incense,  holy  water,  rehques,  service  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  in  the  load  of  strange,  mysterious,  heathenish 
ceremonies  and  usages  with  which  she  had  encumbered  every  ordinance 
of  religion,  and  buried  almost  quite  out  of  sight  the  first  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship.  Of  those  Gregory  himself  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  promoters. 

*  Leland,  71 — Spehuan  in  his  Councils,  page  108. 
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A  single  extract  from  Bede  will  lay  open  to  you  one  fatal  source  of 
Rome's  corruptions,  more  than  anything  I  can  say  upon  the  suhjcct.  It 
is  a  letter  of  Gregory's,  directing  Austin  what  be  was  to  do  with 
the  heathen  temples,  festivals,  ceremonies,  &c.  ile  was  simply  to 
Christmnize  them,  that  by  this  kind  indulgence  be  might  the  more  easily 
proselytize,  for  I  cannot  say  convert,  the  people  : — "  Let  not  the  temples 
of  tbe  idols  be  destroyed,  but  only  let  the  idols  be  removed,  lot  holy 
water  be  sprinkled  in  them,  altars  built,  reliques  desposiled,  and  thus  let 
them  be  turned  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  that  the  people,  seeing 
their  old  temples,  may  put  away  error  from  their  hearts,  and  ilock  with 
more  familiarity  to  their  accustomed  places.  And  as  they  are  wont  to 
sacrifice  to  their  demons  numerous  oxen,  let  some  saint's  festival  be 
substituted  for  their  idol's  day;  thus,  on  the  day  of  the  church's  dedica- 
tion, (the  wake-day,  as  it  is  now  called,)  or  the  holiday  of  the  saint,  let 
them  make  booths  round  the  temple-churches,  slay  animals,  not  to  the 
devil,  but  for  their  own  eating,  celebrate  the  holiday  with  religious 
feasting,  and  give  glory  to  God  for  their  fulness;  that  by  our  thus 
allowing  them  external  bodily  joys,  they  may  be  the  more  readily  brought 
to  assent  to  that  which  is  internal ;  for  it  is  indubitably  an  impossiltle 
tiling  to  expel  all  error  from  the  mind  at  once. — Given  at  Rome,  &c." 

Here  is  the  well-intended,  it  may  be,  but  weak,  fatal  policy,  which 
gradually  heathenized  and  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  worship.  So  early  was  the  church  of  Rome  content  to 
leave  the  idolator  his  old  heart,  profane  ceremonies,  notions,  and  practices, 
if  only  he  consented  to  change  his  own  and  their  name  to  that  of  Christian. 

Thus,  then,  when  they  appeared  upon  our  shores,  exhibiting  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  in  these  new-fashioned,  gorgeous  colours — advancing,  as 
Bede  describes  them,  with  processions,  crucifixes,  images  of  our  Ijord, 
and  .singing  litanies  in  an  unusual  mode  and  unknown  tongue,  so  much 
so  as  to  strike  the  heathen  monarch  with  the  terror  of  magic,  with  the 
very  many  other  customs  in  which  they  and  we  were  contrary  to  each 
other,  no  wonder  at  all  that  this  odd,  novel,  exotic,  and  apparently 
heathenish,  Christianity  made  at  first  sight  a  startling  impression  upon, 
and  revolted  the  native  piety  of,  the  yet  simple  and  unsophisticated  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Paul,  and  descendants  of  the  good  old  Kings  Bryan  and 
Lleirwig.  The  British  and  Irish  Christians  had  yet  been,  compara- 
tively, unspoiled  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  by  that  silly,  over- 
forward,  officious  wisdom  of  man,  which  has,  ever  since  the  world 
began,  loved  to  tamper  with,  and,  by  attempting  to  model,  marred  the 
simple  religion  of  God.  It  is  almost  a  paradox  to  say  that  anything 
Christian  is  natural ;  but  yet,  as  Christian  and  other  habits  may,  and  do, 
under  the  influence  of  God's  spirit,  become  seamd  nature,  so  our  English 
and  Irish  ancestors,  shocked  at  these  novelties,  shrunk  with  a.  natural 
Christian  abhorrence  from  the  entire  religion  of  the  new  comers.  The 
form  which  it  had  by  this  time  assumed,  apparently  approached  that 
of  the  idolatrous  Saxons.  As  it  was,  therefore,  more  likely  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  and  gain  upon  their  heathenish  habits  and  prejudices,  so  it 
was,  for  the  same  cause,  more  likely  to  make  the  old  native  Christians 
justly  more  jealous  of  its  poisonous  tendency,  and  naturally  have  a 
greater  horror  of  it  than  of  paganism  itself.     'I'herefore  they  s'aid,  "  we 
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will  do  none  of  the  things  yon  specify;  we  will  not  conforni  to  your 
worship  in  those  things  in  which  our  practices  are  contrary,  much  less 
will  we  have  you  as  archbishop." 

That  the  remarks  I  have  now  offered  are  not  mere  conjectures,  or 
matters  of  opinion  only,  but  the  irresistible  impressions  of  historical  facts, 
the  following  extracts  will  prove  : — 

Let  me  premise,  that  I  do  not  wish  any  stress  to  be  laid  upon  the 
two  quotations  I  am  about  to  give,  unless  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of 
Bede.  From  an  old  Welsh  Chronicle,  preserved  in  Bennett's  college, 
Cambridge,  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  After  the  Saxons  prevailed, 
continual  war  remained  between  the  Brittayans  the  then  inhabitauntes 
of  the  realrae,  and  the  Saxons,  the  Brittayans  being  Christians  and  the 
Saxons  pagans.  However,  as  occasion  served,  they  sometimes  treated 
of  peace,  and  then  they  mette  together  and  communed  together ;  but 
after  that,  by  the  means  of  Austin,  the  Saxons  became  Christians,  in  such 
sort  as  Austin  had  taught  them ;  the  Brittayans  would  not,  after  that, 
neither  eat  nor  drink  with  them,  nor  yet  .salute  thetn,  because  they  cor- 
rupted with  superstition,  images,  and  idolatrie,  the  true  religion  OF 
Christ."  The  words  "superstition,  images,  and  idolatry,"  express  not, 
I  take  it,  what  the  church  of  Rome  had  yet  literally  become ;  for  we 
know  from  Gregory's  own  letters  that  they  had  not  yet  adopted  the 
worship  of  images,  but  w^hat,  from  her  unchristian  usages,  she  seemed  to 
have  become,  what,  in  brief,  from  her  strange  corrupt  appearance,  British 
Christians  took  her  to  be. 

To  this  we  add  another  extract,  which  Archbishop  Usher  has  trans- 
lated from  the  remains  of  Taliessyn,  who  lived  about  the  time,  was  the 
most  famous  of  the  ancient  British  bards,  and  was  styled  by  his  country- 
men Ben  Beirdth, — "  the  Chief  of  the  Bards."  It  well  describes  what 
opinion  even  ihe  populace,  among  whom  these  bards  travelled  and  sung, 
entertained  of  the  new  intruding  pastors  : — 

Woe  be  to  that  priest  y-borne 
That  will  not  cleanly  weed  his  corn, 

And  preach  his  charge  among. 
Woe  be  to  that  shepherd,  I  say, 
That  will  not  watch  his  fold  alwuy. 

As  to  his  office  doth  belong. 
Woe  be  to  him  that  will  not  keep 
From  Ro)nish  tvolves  his  sheep, 

With  staff  and  weapon  strong. 

To  these  we  might  add  other  like  testimonies,  as  the  archbishop  does; 
but  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  British 
bards,  nor  manuscript  chronicles,  to  shew  the  grounds  on  which  our 
church  rejected  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century.  Bede  himself  furnishes  us  with  more  than  details  enough  on 
the  subject.  I  shall  submit  two  extracts  from  him,  which  fully  bear 
out  the  testimony  of  the  bards  and  chroniclers,  and  which  are  quite  de- 
cisive as  to  the  point  in  hand.  In  his  2nd  book,  20th  chapter,  lie  tells 
us,  Cadwalla,  the  old  British  king,  rebelled  successfully  in  Northumber- 
land ;  and,  describing  his  severities  upon  the  Saxon  settlers,  he  adds, 
"  And  even  for  that  Christian  religion  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
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Saxons  ho  had  no  rc>;poct ;  he  shewed  no  deference  to  it;  for  even  to 
this  (lay  (more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  events  occurred  which 
he  is  recording)  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Britons  to  set  at  noti'jhl  the  faith 
and  religion  of  the  Angles,  and  no  more  to  hold  communion  with  them  in 
anything  than  with  the  pagans  themselres.'" 

Thus,  then,  tliis  authentic  history  of  one  of  the  adverse  party,  who 
describes  what  passed  before  l)is  own  eyes,  sufficiently  bears  out  the 
accounts  of  the  bards  and  chroniclers. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  we  can  bring  the  express  words  of  the  intruding 
ecclesiastics  themselves.  Bede  has  preserved  in  his  2nd  book,  chap.  iv. 
an  epis.  addressed  by  Laurence,  Austin's  successor,  by  Mellitus  of 
London,  and  Justus  of  Rochester,  to  the  Irish  bishops  and  aI)bots, 
which  shews  in  the  most  striking  manner  what  a  horror  they  (the  Irisii) 
as  well  as  the  British,  entertained  at  the  time  of  Rome's  faith  and 
religion : — 

"  These  three  bishops  having  heard  (says  he)  that  the  Irish  were  as 
opposed  to  their  religion,  in  many  things,  (mark  I)  as  the  British  them- 
selves, wrote  to  them  an  exhortatory  letter,  beseeching  and  conjuring 
them  to  join  with  them  in  catholic  peace  and  unity,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  beginning: — " 'Laurentius,  Mellitus,  and  Justus,  bishops, 
servants  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  our  lords  and  most  dear  brethren,  the 
bishops  or  abbots  of  Ireland,  greeting.  We  once  thought  better  of  the 
Irish  than  of  the  Britons;  but  we  have  since  learned  from  Daganus, 
one  of  your  bishops,  who  came  into  this  island,  and  from  Columbanus, 
an  abbot,  who  is  settled  in  France,  that  the  Irish  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  British  in  their  manner  of  livitig  ;  for  bishop  Daganus,  ivhen  he  came 
here,  u-ould  not  so  much  as  eat  vnder  the  same  roof,  in  the  same  house  with 
vs,  much  less  sit  at  the  same  table  with  us.'  The  same  Lauren  tins  (adds 
Bede)  with  his  brother  bishops,  sent  a  similar  epistle  to  the  British 
clergy,  but  how  little  effect  he  produced  by  such  eflbrts,  the  sad  state  of 
things,  even  at  this  day  (when  Bede  was  writing,  a.d.  731,)  sufficiently 
declares."* 

This,  brethren,  if  anything,  is  decisive.  \Ye  cannot  desire,  much 
less  expect  to  find,  more  satisfactory  testimony  from  more  credible 
witnesses.  Here  we  have  not  only  an  apostolic  but  a  Protestant 
church.  Here  we  have  the  old  apostolic  and  yet  uncorrupted  church 
of  Britain,  with  her  bishops,  archbishops,  and  subordinate  clergy — and 
not  only  the  church  of  Britain,  but  that  of  the  sister  isle  also — still 
living,  and  not  only  living  hut  four  ishing — "being  clean  contrary  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  not  merely  in  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Easter  fes- 
tival, but  also  in  very  many  other  usages  which  she  followed  and  they 
did  not;"  not  only  rejecting  her  pretended  authority,  and  condemning 
her  novelties  as  superstition  and  idolatry,  but  even  disclaiming  all  Chris- 

*  Equally  sound,  pure,  and  independent  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction  as  the 
church  in  England,  was  the  church  in  Ireland  at  this  time.  Jonas,  a  Gallic 
bishop,  who  was  contemporary  with  Bede,  gives  this  testimony  of  them  : — "  Ire- 
land," says  he,  "  though  it  received  not  the  laws  by  which  the  rest  of  the  nations 
were  governed,  (he  means  the  canon  law  and  worship  of  Rome,)3^e/  so  Jiourished 
in  the  vigour  of  Christian  doctrine  as  to  exceed  the  faith  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations." — Life  of  Columbanus. 
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tian  fellowship  with  all  who  belonged  to  her  communion ;  yea,  having 
as  great  a  contempt  for  her  forms  as  for  those  of  Pagans— and  all  this 
up  to  the  days  of  Bede, — near  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century — yea, 
and  much  further,  had  we  time  to  pursue  the  argument.  Thus  did  she 
continue  long  independent,  firm,  and  free,  notwithstanding  Italian  craft, 
subtlety,  intrigue,  stratagem,  secular  power,  royal  favour,  court  influence, 
pious  fraud,  lying  miracles,  and  all  those  other,  either  open  forces  or 
secretly  undermining  articles,  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  never 
stuck  at  employing,  from  the  first  moment  the  demon  of  ambition  seized 
her,  and  she  turned  usurper  upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  her 
sister  churches. 

But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  declaim  ;  I  wish  to  put  nothing  but 
naked  facts  before  you,  leaving  them  to  be  altogether  their  own  com- 
mentators. 

To  complete  our  subject,  I  have  but  one  topic  more  briefly  to  touch  ; 
it  is  this, — that  it  was  not,  after  all,  the  Romish  party,  but  the  native  and 
Irish  clergy  who  converted  almost  all  the  heptarchy.  Bede's  history 
onward  from  the  passages  last  quoted,  is  little  else  than  the  details  of 
the  conversion  of  the  respective  kingdoms.  Oswald,  prince  of  North- 
umbria  (whose  kingdom  included  all  northern  England,  and  part  of 
Scotland  to  Edinburgh,)  being  an  exile  from  his  very  infancy,  took 
refuge  among  the  Irish  Christians  from  the  fury  of  an  usurper.  He 
was  consequently  educated  as  a  Christian,  and  when  he  subsequently 
recovered  his  kingdom  and  established  himself  with  great  power  on  the 
Northumbrian  throne,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  re-establish  Chris- 
tianity throughout  his  extensive  dominions — not  by  force,  however,  but 
by  persuasion.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  for  missionaries  from  amongst 
those  people  who  had  been  his  religious  instructors.  "  Aidan,"  says 
Bede,  "  a  bishop  of  uncommon  meekness,  piety,  and  moderation,  and 
having  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge,"  (because,  for- 
sooth, he  was  not  of  the  communion  of  Rome,)  "  answered  the  call. 
He  fixed  his  see  at  Landesfarn,  which  Oswald  consigned  to  him.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  Scots  (Irish)  followed  him  daily  into  Britain."  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  episcopal  chair  by  Finan,  and  he  again  by  Col- 
man,  both  of  the  same  nation  with  him,  and  of  the  same  creed  with  the 
old  national  church  of  Britain;  and  it  was  by  the  zealous  labours  of 
these  three  successive  prelates  and  their  clergy,  that  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  was  evangelized.  "  The  people,  (says  the  his- 
torian, Bede,)  flocked  to  hear  the  word  gladly.  The  king  himself, 
and  his  nobility,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  in  the  country  of 
the  missionaries,  acted  often  as  interpreters;  churches  were  built  every- 
where, and  (mark  this!  and  it  applies  to  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy,  as  well  as  to  Northumberland)  possessions  and  territories 
were  bestowed  upon  them  by  royal  munificence  for  the  institution  of 
monasteries,"*  which,  in  this  age,  were  the  great  schools  (or  colleges) 
where  the  clergy  were  educated. 

Such,  briefly,  is  Bede's  account  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  church 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland;  and  this,  in  fact,  led  to  the  similar 
establishment  of  it  throughout  almost  all  the  rest  of  England.     Thus, 

*  Bede,  book  3,  c.  3. 
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again,  as  to  the  next  great  kingtlom,  Mercia  (including  all  the  midlanil 
counties),  Peada,  its  king,  marrying  a  Northumbrian  princess,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Oswald,  and  daughter  of  Oswi,  becomes  a  Christian,  and 
receives  as  bishop  of  Mercia,  Diuraa,  a  prelate  of  the  same  race  and 
creed  with,  and  consecrated  by,  Finan ;  and  under  Bishop  Diuma  (the 
first  bishop  of  Lichfield)  and  his  three  successors,  members  also  of  the 
old  national  church,  assisted  by  the  native  clergy,  all  the  midland 
counties  (eighteen  in  number)  were  converted.  Again,  as  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  East  Saxons, — tiiough  the  Romish  missionaries  had  been 
received  there  awhile,  yet  it  soon  relapsed  into  idolatry  and  expelled 
Mellitiis.  However,  Sigebert,  its  king,  becoming  a  guest  at  the  North- 
umbrian court,  there  becomes  a  Christian,  receives  St.  Chad,  consecrated 
by  Finan  as  bishop  of  London,  and  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  this 
eminent  prelate  and  his  three  successors,  all  the  modern  diocese  of 
London  was  reclaimed  from  heathenism.  Fursey,  an  Irish  monk, 
devoted  himself  to  the  evangelizing  of  East  Anglia;  so  that  every  county 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  diocese  of  London, 
except  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  in  which  Felix,  a  Burgundian  bishop  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome  laboured,  has  the  full  gratification 
of  being  indebted,  not  to  Rome,  but  to  native  and  Irish  missionaries  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
Christian  church.  And  as  regards  the  southern  counties,  they  are  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Kent  (where,  yet  be  it  remembered,  Austin  found, 
upon  his  arrival,  a  Christian  congregation,)  though  not  entirely,  yet  very 
largely  indebted,  under  God,  to  native  piety  and  zeal  for  the  greatest 
benefit  that  man  can  confer  on  man.  The  great  kingdoms  already 
converted  had  no  small  share  in  influencing  the  conversion  of  these. 
These  are  the  plain  unvarnished  facts  of  Bede's  history,  stripped  of  the 
marvellous  and  legendary — of  the  fable  and  miracle — which  the  credu- 
lous age  between  Bede's  time  and  their  occurrence  naturally  would  and 
did  adorn  them  with. 


(E.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL  PAPERS,  AS  TO  ORDINATION. 


DEACON  S    ORDERS. 


No  person  can  be  admitted  a  deacon  till  he  has  attained  the  ao-e  of 
twenty-three  years  complete  ;  or  a  priest  before  ho  has  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-four  years  complete ;  and  if  the  party  shall  have  been  0% 
dained  before  attaining  these  respective  ages,  such  ordination  is  void  in 
law,  and  the  party  are  incapable  of  holding  any  preferment.  Canon  34, 
and  44  Geo.  3,  c.  43. 

The  papers  necessary  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop,  by  a  candidate  for 
deacon's  orders,  are  : — 

1st.  The  signification  of  his  name,  academical  degree,  and  place  of 
residence 

2ndly.  Letters  testimonial  from  his  college;  or  if  he  has  quitted  col 

*  See  Soames'  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  p.  ,50,  51. 
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lege,  he  must,  in  addition,  present  letters  testimonial,  signed  by  three 
beneficed  clergymen,  and  countersigned  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
whicli  each  of  the  subscribers  to  the  testimonial  is  beneficed,  if  they  are 
not  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  to  whom  the  testimonial  is 
addressed ;  which  letters  testimonial  are  according  to  the  following 
form. 

Form  of  Letters  Testimonial  for  Orders. 

To  the  Right  Reverend ,  by  divine  permission,  Lord  Bishop 

of 

Whereas  our  well  beloved  in  Christ,  A.  B.  [insert  degree\\i9.\h  de- 
clared to  us  his  intention  of  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  the  sacred 
office  of  a  deacon,  and  for  that  end  hath  requested  of  us  letters  testimo- 
nial of  his  learning  and  good  behaviour,  we,  therefore,  whose  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  testify  that  the  said  A.  B.  having  been  per- 
sonally known  to  us  for  the  space  of  ... ,  (for  three  years,  or  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  he  quitted  college,  must  be  specified,) 
last  past,  hath,  during  that  time,  lived  piously,  soberly,  and  honestly, 
and  diligently  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  nor  hath  he  at  any  time, 
as  far  as  we  know  or  believe,  held,  written,  or  taught  anything  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  united  church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  moreover,  we  believe  him,  in  our  consciences,  to  be  a  person 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order  of  deacons. 
In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

C.  D.  rector  of 

E.  F.  rector  of 

G.  H,  rector  of 

3rdly.  A  certificate  from  the  Professor  of  having  attended  the  divinity 
lectures. 

Ithly.  A  certificate  of  baptism  from  the  register  book  of  the  parish 
where  the  candidate  was  baptized;  which  certificate  is  to  be  signed  by 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  such  parish.  Where  the  candidate's 
age  is  greater  than  appears  from  the  register,  as  where  time  elapsed  be- 
tween his  birth  and  baptism,  his  father  or  mother,  or  other  competent 
person,  must  make  an  affidavit  before  a  magistrate  of  the  actual  time  of 
his  birth,  which  affidavit  is  to  be  sent  with  the  baptismal  certificate. 

5thly.  Where  the  candidate  has  quitted  college,  notice,  or  Si  Quis, 
and  certificate  of  the  same  having  been  published  in  the  church  of  the 
parish  where  he  usually  resides. 

Form  of  Notice,  or  Si  Quis. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  A.  B.  [insert  degree],  of  ....  college, 
Oxford,  (or  Cambridge,  as  the  case  may  be,)  and  now  resident  in  this 
parish,  intends  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  holy  office  of  a  deacon, 

at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of ;  and  if  any 

person  knows  any  just  cause  or  impediment  for  which  he  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  into' holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same,  or  to  sig- 
nify the  same  forthwith  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
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Form  of  the  Curtijicate  of  such  Notice. 

We  do  heroliy  certify  that  the  above  notice  was  publicly  read  by  the 

undcrsi"-ncd   C.  D.  in   the  parish  church  of ,  in  the  county  of 

,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  on  Sunday,  the  ....  day  of 

last,  {or  instant,  as  the  case  may  be,)  and  that  no  impediment 

was  alleged. 

Witness  our  hands,  this,  &c. 

C.  D.  olliciating  minister. 
E.  F.  churchwarden. 

()lh  The  nomination  to  serve  as  a  title  for  orders. 

Form  of  a  Nomination  to  spjtc  as  a  title  for  orders. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  (Jod ,  by  divine  permis- 
sion, Lord  Hishop  of 

These  are  to  certify  your  lordship,  that  I,  G.  II.,  rector,  (vicar,  per- 
petual curate,  &c.)  of  .......  in  the  county  of ,  and  your  lord- 
ship's diocese  of ,  do  herel)y  nominate  and  appoint  B.C.,  ba- 
chelor of  arts  (o/-  other  degree),  to  perform  the  ollice  of  a  curate  in  my 

church  of aforesaid  ;  and  do  promise  to  allow  him  the  yearly 

stipend  of  ....  pounds,  for  his  maintenance  in  the  same,  with  the  sur- 
plice fees,*  and  the  use  of  the  rectory-house,  garden,  and  offices  ;t  and 
to  continue  him  to  officiate  in  ray  said  church,  until  he  shall  be  other- 
wise provided  of  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  unless,  for  any  fault  by 
him  committed,  he  shall  be  lawfully  removed  from  the  same  ;  and  I 
hereby  solemnly  declare,  that  I  do  not  fraudulently  give  this  certificate 
to  entitle  the  said  B.  C.  to  receive  holy  orders,  but  with  a  real  intention 
to  employ  him  in  my  said  church,  according  to  wliat  is  before  expressed  ; 
and,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I  do  hereby  state  that  the  said 

reverend purposes  to  reside  in  my  said  rectory-house  ;i  that  the 

said  reverend +  does  not  serve  any  other  parish  as  curate  or  in- 
cumbent, and  has  not  any  other  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  does  not 
hold  any  donative,  perpetual  curacy,  or  parochial  chapelry,  and  does 
not  officiate  in  any  other  church  or  chapel ;  and  that  the  gross  annual 
value  of  the  said  rectory  is  ....  pounds. 

Witness  ray  hand,  this  ....  day  of &c. 

priest's  orders. 

The  papers  necessary  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop  by  candidates  are — 
1.  Ills  letters  of  deacons  orders  (noi  required,  however,  to  be  'pro- 
duced by  a  candidate,  if  ordained  deacon  by  the  same  bishop.) 

His  letters  testiraonial  of  sound  doctrine,  good  life,  and  behaviour, 

*  If  they  are  intended  to  be  allowed. 

f  If  the  curate  is  not  to  reside  in  the  rectory  or  vicarage-house,  state  why  not — 
and  whether  he  is  to  reside  in  the  parish ;  if  not,  where  he  is  to  reside,  and  how 
far  from  the  parish. 

J  Should  be  altered  according  to  the  feet ;  and  if  the  curate  has  any  preferment 
or  any  other  cure,  &c.,  the  same  must  be  specially  stated  and  distinguished  ;  and 
if  the  curate  is  to  serve  more  than  one  church,  the  distance  of  each  from  his  place 
of  residence  must  be  stated  with  precision. 
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cluring  the  time  elapsed  since  his  ordination  as  deacon,  signed  by  three 
beneficed  clergymen,  and  countersigned  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  their  benefices  are  respectively  situate,  if  not  beneficed  in  the 
diocese  of  the  bishop  to  whom  the  candidate  applies  for  ordination. 
(See  Form  of  Letters  Testimonial  for  Orders.) 

3.  Notice,  or  Si  Quis — with  the  certificate  of  such  notice. 

4.  If  the  candidate  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  another 
diocese,  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of  his  baptism. 

(See  information  on  this  point  as  to  Deacon's  Orders.) 

5.  If  the  candidate  for  priest's  orders  is  not  serving  a  curacy  to  which 
he  is  licensed,  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  who  is  about  to  ordain,  he 
must  produce,  with  the  other  papers,  a  nomination  to  a  curacy  as  a 
title. 

(See  Form  of  Nomination  to  serve  as  a  Title  for  Orders.) 
Where  the  candidate  is  presented  to  a  rectory  or  vicarage,  or  nomi- 
nated to  a  perpetual  curacy,  then  the  presentation  or  nomination  must 
be  sent  as  a  title  duly  stamped  and  executed  by  the  patron. 
The  requisites  to  be  observed  before  ordination,  are: — 
1st.   To  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  (I  Eliz.  c.  1. 
and    1  Will.  c.  8.)      2ndly.  To   subscribe   the   Articles    of   Religion. 
(13  Eliz.  c.  12.)      3rdly.  By  Can.  3.   to   subscribe  the  three   articles 
specified  in  the  said  canon  respecting  the  king's  supremacy,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion. 

Canon  34.   The  quality  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  ministers. 

No  bishop  shall  henceforth  admit  any  person  into  sacred  orders 
which  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he  be  either  of  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  this  realm  ;  or  except  he  shall  bring  letters  dimissory  (so 
termed)  from  the  bishop  of  whose  diocese  he  is,  and  desiring  to  be  a 
deacon,  is  three-and-twenty  years  old,  and  to  be  a  priest  four-and- 
tv^'enty  years  complete,  and  hath  taken  some  degree  of  school  in  either 
of  the  said  Universities ;  or,  at  least,  except  he  be  able  to  yield  an  ac- 
count of  his  faith  in  Latin,  according  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  ap- 
proved in  the  synod  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  1502  ;  and 
to  confirm  the  same  by  sufficient  testimonies  out  of  the  holy  scriptures; 
and  except,  moreover,  he  shall  then  exhibit  letters  testimonial  of  his 
good  life  and  conversation,  under  the  seal  of  some  college  of  Cambridge 
or  Oxford,  where  before  he  remained ;  or  of  three  or  four  grave  mi- 
nisters, together  with  the  subscription  and  testimony  of  other  credible 
persons  who  have  known  his  life  and  behaviour  by  the  space  of  three 
years  next  before. 

Canon  35.  The  examination  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  ministers. 

The  bishop,  before  he  admit  any  person  to  holy  orders,  shall  dili- 
gently examine  him  in  the  -presence  of  those  ministers  that  shall 
assist  him  at  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  and  if  the  said  bishop  have  any 
lawful  impediment,  he  shall  cause  the  said  ministers  carefully  to  exa- 
mine every  such  person  so  to  be  ordered.  Provided  that  they  who 
shall  assist  the  bishop  in  examining  and  laying  on  of  hands  shall  be  of 
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his  cathedral  church,  if  tliey  may  conveniently  be  had,  or  other  suffi- 
cient preachers  of  the  same  diocese,  to  the  manber  of  three  at  least ; 
and  if  any  bishop  or  suffragan  shall  admit  any  to  sacred  orders  who  is 
not  so  qualified,  tlie  archbishop  of  his  province  having  notice  thereof, 
and  being  assisted  therein  by  one  bisiioj),  shall  suspend  the  said  bishop 
or  suffragan  so  offending  from  making  either  deacons  or  priests  for  the 
space  of  two  years. 

Canon  30.    Subscriptions  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  ministers. 

No  person  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  the  ministry,  nor  either  by 
institution  or  collation  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  living,  nor  suffered 
to  preach,  to  catechise,  or  to  be  a  lecturer  or  reader  of  divinity  in  either 
University,  or  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  city,  or  market- 
town,  parish  church,  chapel,  or  in  any  other  place  within  this  realm, 
except  he  be  licensed  either  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese where  he  is  to  be  placed,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  by  one  of 
the  two  Universities,  under  their  seal  likewise  ;  and  except  he  shall  first 
subscribe  to  these  three  Articles  following,  in  such  manner  and  sort  as 
we  have  here  appointed. 

I.  That  the  king's  majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme  governor 
of  this  realm ;  and  of  all  other  his  highness's  dominions  and  countries,  as 
well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal ;  and 
that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought 
to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  his  majesty's  said  realms,  dominions, 
and  countries. 

II.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  ordering  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  so  be  used,  and  that  he  himself  will  use 
the  form  in  the  said  book  prescribed  in  public  prayer  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other. 

III.  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles  of  Religion,  agreed  upon 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy, 
in  the  convocation,  holden  at  London,  a.  d.  1662  ;  and  that  he  acknow- 
ledge all  and  every  the  Articles  therein  contained,  being  in  number 
thirty-nine,  besides  the  ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  VVord  of  God. 

To  these  three  Articles,  whosoever  will  subscribe,  he  shall,  for  the 
avoiding  of  all  ambiguities,  subscribe  in  this  order  and  form  of  words, 
setting  down  both  his  Christian  and  surname — viz.,  I,  N.  M.,  do  wil- 
lingly, and  e.r  a/«;rto,  subscribe  to  these  three  Articles  above-mentioned, 
and  to  all  things  that  are  contained  in  them.  And  if  any  bishop  shall 
ordain,  admit,  or  license  any  as  is  aforesaid,  except  he  first  have  sub- 
scribed in  manner  and  form  as  here  we  have  appointed,  he  shall  be 
suspended  from  giving  of  orders  and  licences  to  preach  for  the  space  of 
twelve  months.  But  if  either  of  the  Universities  shall  offend  therein,  we 
leave  them  to  the  danger  of  the  law  and  his  majesty's  censure. 
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An  Act  for  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  of  sound  religion. 
(Anno  1:3  Eliz.  chap.  12.) 

W.  And  that  no  person  now  permitted  by  any  dispensation,  or  other- 
wise, shall  retain  any  benefice  with  cure  being  under  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty  years,  or  not  being  deacon  at  least,  or  which  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  aforesaid,  within  one  year  next  after  making  this  act,  or  within 
six  months  after  he  shall  accomplish  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  years, 
on  pain  that  such  his  dispensation  shall  be  merely  void. 

V.  And  none  shall  be  made  minister,  or  admitted  to  preach  or  admi- 
nister the  sacraments,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  nor 
unless  he  first  bring  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  fro7n  men  known  to 
the  bishop  to  be  of  sound  religion,  a  testimonial,  both  of  his  honest  life 
and  of  his  professing  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  said  Articles  ; 
nor  unless  he  be  able  to  answer  and  render  to  the  ordinary  an  account 
of  his  faith  in  Latin  according  to  the  said  Articles,  or  have  special 
gift  or  ability  to  be  a  preacher,  nor  shall  be  admitted  to  the  order 
of  deacon  or  ministry,  imless  he  shall  first  subscribe  to  the  said  Ar- 
ticles. 


Our  Saviour's  notice  of  phylacteries  allusive  to  future  abuses  of  greater  import- 
ance.—  False  ideas  of  i-elative  holiness,  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  temple  of 
God,  by  papists  to  idol  temples,  the  shrines  of  the  saints,  their  reliqiies  and 
images. —  Our  J^ord' s  picture  of  pharisaical  religion  the  true  type  of  popery. — 
Tradition  abused  more  by  papists  than  by  the  scribes. —  The  taking  away  the 
sacramental  cup. — Many  of  Christ's  parables  allude  to  popery  ;  particularly  the 
evil  eye,  and  the  evil  servant. 

Our  blessed  Saviour's  censure  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  for  their 
pompous  display  of  their  phylacteries,  and  their  superstitious  confi- 
dence in  them  as  amulets  or  charm.s,  to  keep  the  wearer  from  sin,  as 
well  as  mischance  and  danger,  seems  to  have  a  farther  object.  At  least 
there  is  a  far  greater  room  for  reproof  of  superstition  in  such  things 
amongst  the  catholics  than  there  ever  was  amongst  the  pharisees.  The 
use  of  phylacteries  took  its  rise  from  the  command  of  God.  (Numb.  xv. 
38;  Deut.  xxii.  12.)  And  the  reason  there  assigned  for  the  use  of 
texts  of  scripture  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  rude  and  illiterate  people,  was 
to  keep  them  in  perpetual  mind  of  the  greatness,  goodness,  and  truth  of 
the  God  of  gods,  from  whose  fear  they  were  too  apt  to  apostatize.  But 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  though  the  Jews  were  cured  of  idolatry,  they 
were  not  so  of  superstition,  and  the  phylactery  then  in  use*  was  a 
superfluous  and  superstitious  invention,  added  to  the  original  precept,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  hypocrisy,  and  ostentation  of  superior  sanctity,  which 
pervaded  the  whole  system  of  the  pharisaical  theology.  They  were 
worn  upon  the  forehead  and  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  very  name,  (which 

*  These  were  little  rolls  of  parchment,  wherein  were  written  certain  words  of 
the  law;  they  were  contrived  in  the  true  spirit  of  superstition  both  with  respect  to 
their  form  and  manner  of  tying  them  on. —  See  Calmet's  Die. 
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si-fnifies  n  preservaiire,)  as  well  as  the  same  custom  hcing  in  use  amongst 
the  heathens  as  an  amulet  ayainst  evil,  shews  tiiat  tliere  was  more  of 
imitative  superstition  than  rehgion  in  it. 

The  coincidence  I)etween  tlie  phylactery  of  the  Jews  and  the  cross 
worn  by  the  papists  with  the  very  same  superstitious  idea  of  preserralion, 
and  too  frequently  M'ith  an  idolatrous  reverence,  seems  to  infer  a  pro- 
phetic design  in  our  Saviour's  censure.  The  cross  is  suspended  round 
the  neck,  and  at  the  breast,  and  (he  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  upon  the 
forehead  and  the  right  hand  (exactly  where  St.  John  said  the  mark  of 
THE  BEAST  should  be  made,)  many  times  a  day,  and  on  every  sudden 
emergency  ;  but  with  what  other  possible  view  can  it  be,  than  as  a 
magical  charm,  or  a  phylacterij  ?  Had  such  a  continual  crossing  of 
themselves  been  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  yet  still  the  putting  that  conli- 
dence  in  the  outward  sign  itself,  which  is  due  only  to  him  who  gives  it 
all  the  efficacy  that  it  can  have,  is  the  way  to  turn  a  real  sacrament 
into  superstition  and  idolatry,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  the  pretended 
sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

The  censure  our  Saviour  passed  upon  the  false  ideas  the  Jews  enter- 
tained of  the  relative  holiness  of  the  temple,  and  the  altar  therein,  &c., 
and  their  groundless  distinctions  and  ri<liculous  modes  of  absolution 
from  oaths,  may  be  considered  also  in  the  same  light.  For  who  does 
not  see  the  much  more  profane  superstition  and  absurd  distinctions  of 
the  papists  (set  up  upon  the  same  footing  of  tradition),  by  prophetic 
anticipation  hereby  equally  held  up  to  contempt  ?  Their  holy  shrines 
of  the  saints,  holy  images,  holy  reliques,  and  all  the  holy  trumpery  of 
their  "  refuge  of  lies,"  and  whole  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  ol)tain  the 
greatest  share  of  that  divine  worship  and  adoration  that  is  only  due  to 
God  himself.*  J 

*  In  regard  to  the  worship  of  rcliquex  tlie  Council  of  Trent  decrees  thus : — 
"  That  the  faitliful  be  instructed, — that  tlie  holy  bodies  of  holy  martyrs,  &c., 
snoui.D  BE  WORSHIPPED  BY  THE  FAITHFUL;  whcfeby  God  affords  many  benefit! 
unto  men  ;  so  that  they  which  say  worship  and  honour  is  not  due  to  the  reliijues  o/ 
saitits ;  or  that  those  and  other  monuments  are  honoured  by  the  faithful  in  vain: 
and  that  the  monuments  of  the  saints,  for  the  obtaininjjj  of  their  help,  are  in  vaii 
frequented  ;  are  altogether  to  be  condemned,  as  the  church  hath  loiif^  a^o  and  nuu 
condemns  them  also." — Sess.  25.  Decret.  de  Invocat.  venerat.  &:c.  lleliq.  SS.  &-c 

Here,  according  to  the  present  established  constitution  of  the  church  of  Rome 
KELiQL'Es  ARE  TO  BE  WORSHIPPED,  and  Confidence  \s  to  be  placed  in  tliem  m 
divinities  cajiable  of  granting  succour  to  the  miserable  supplicant.  But  as  this 
liad  now  somewhat  more  tender  ground  than  formerly  to  stand  upon,  Bellarmine 
(who  pleads  stoutly  for  religious  worship  (f  the  saints,  their  reliques,  and  images,] 
assigns,  notwithstanding,  for  these  a  lower  degree  thereof,  than  for  their  otcnet 
whose  images  and  reliques  they  are.  But  after  all  (says  he)  it  is  reducible  to  tlu 
same  kind  of  worship. 

Their  distinctions  between  Dulia  and  Latria,  the  different  kinds  of  worship, 
which,  as  above  confest,  comes  all  to  the  same  thing  at  last,  are  to  the  full  as  frivo- 
lous and  false  as  those  our  Saviour  censured  in  the  Jews. — Man  of  Sin,  b.  iii 
p.  140.     See  Chemnitius  Examen.  Concil.  Trident,  part  iv. 

In  order  to  make  way_/i)r  the  worship  <»/  these  vanities,  tliey  have  far  exceeded 
the  boldness  of  the  Jews,  who  made  void  the  law  of  God  through  their  traditions, 
for  these  have  cancelled  it  altogether,  whollp  leaving  out  the  second  command- 
ment, as  ivords  superjluous,  or  at  least  unfit  and  unnecessary  for  these  times,  says 
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To  so  monstrous  a  pitch  of  cxtravagnnce  was  the  idolatry  of  images 
carried,  that  the  image  of  the  same  idol  was  esteemed  of  greater  power, 
and  attracted  more  pilgrims,  and  wrought  more  miracles,  and  drew  a 
greater  revenue  of  votive  offerings,  in  one  place  than  in  another ;  for  as 
there  were  several  Jupiters,  &c.  amongst  the  pagans,  so  there  are  still  a 
greater  number  of"  Our  Ladies,"  which  are  held  in  different  degrees  of 
estimation  of  holiness,  but  all  of  them  more  sought  to  than  God  and 
Christ. 

The  encomium  which  our  Saviour  delivers  upon  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  pharisees  at  large,*  if  it  be  compared  with  the  similar 
doctrines  and  practices  which  prevail  in  the  church  of  Rome,  will  speak 
for  itself,  whether  at  the  time  he  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  had  in 
view  the  pharisees  of  the  antichristian  apostacy  ?  The  monks  and  re- 
ligious devotees  of  popery  are  there  drawn  with  such  strong  features  of 
likeness,  as  if  in  fact  they  had  been  the  originals  of  the  picture,  and  the 
Jewish  pharisees  only  the  copy.  And  they  have  taken  as  much  pains 
to  throw  the  pharisaical  cloak  about  their  own  shoulders  as  if  they 
had  aimed  at  nothing  less,  and  had  been  envious  of  the  original  wearers. 

Like  them,  they  make  a  great  parade  of  the  outward  semblance  of 
sanctity,  but  are  truly  like  whited  sepulchres.  They  have  invented 
different  orders  of  religions,  and  imaginary  badges  of  holiness,  without  end. 
They  bind  heavy  burthens  for  other  men's  shoulders,  and  know  how  to 
remit  and  take  them  off  again  yor  a  price,  which,  (as  far  as  we  know,) 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  their  predecessors  in  hypocrisy.  They 
lord  it  over  God's  heritage  in  a  manner  more  imperious  than  the  phari- 
sees did,  and  exalt  themselves  to  both  spiritual  and  temporal  dignities, 
by  every  artifice  of  imposture.  One  remarkable  point  of  affinity  be- 
tween them  is,  that  they  also  "  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
men,"  and  neither  enter  themselves  nor  suffer  any  (whom  they  can 
hinder)  to  enter  in ;  but,  content  to  remain  in  the  darkness  of  lucrative 
error  themselves,  they  compel  others  to  abide  with  them  and  keej)  them 
in  countenance.  They  "  devour  widows'  houses,"  and  swallow  up  in 
the  church  the  inheritances  of  the  dying,  "  and  for  a  show  make  long 
prayers,"  and  that  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  In  which  tedious 
opus  operatum  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  quick  despatch,  and  make 
use  of  beads  to  keep  a  just  account.  By  this  religious  trifling  they  suc- 
ceed in  deceiving  perhaps  their  own  consciences,  but  certainly  their 
flock.  They  "  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,"  but  as  it 
is  a  conversion  from  good  to  bad,  (for  comparatively  with  popery  any 
system  of  religion  is  good,)  they  only  make  their  convert  a  bigot,  and 
put  him  in  a  worse  condition. 

The  false  and  frivolous  distinctions  in  their  casuistry,  and  their  penances 
and  absolutions,  and  the  whole  system  of  auricular  confession,  are  equally 
destitute  of  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,  with  those  of  the  scribes 
and  pharisees.     For  while  they  make  a  prodigious  ado  about  a  bit  of 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys.     For  the  benefit  of  English  catholics  it  is  so  omitted  in  the 
"  Horae  beat.  Virg."  fob  185,  and  in  the  "  Primmer,  or  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
Latin  and  English,  printed  at  Antwerp,  1599.     The  number  of  ten  is  fraudulently 
still  kept  up  by  dividing  the  tenth  into  two. — Man  of  Sin,  p.  145. 
*  Math,  xxiii.;  Mark,  xii.  28;  Luke,  xx.  45. 
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meat  on  a  fast  day,  tlioy  niuko  no  difficulty  at  all  in  giving  absolution 
and  sanctuary  to  ciiniiiiuls,  and  demanding  free  pardon  for  the  most 
atrocious  assassin.  Their  outward  cleanness  and  inward  extortion  is  the 
same  as  our  Lord  so  indignantly  paints.  His  strong  accusation  of 
"  building  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  adorning  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous,"  or  "  the  saints,"  they  have  taken  to  themselves  in  the  most 
notorious  manner  ;  only  with  this  difference  (to  their  own  disadvantage) 
that  their  saints,  for  the  greater  part,  are  false  ones,  that  either  7i€ver 
existed  at  all,  or  were  everything  the  reverse  of  true  saintship,  and,  like 
Thomas  a  Becket,  were  martyrs  to  the  beast,  and  not  to  Christ. 
There  is  also  a  further  difference,  and  they  pay  to  these  false  saints  an 
idolatrous  devotion,  which  the  scribes  and  pharisees  did  not  do,  in  the 
honours  they  paid  to  the  true  saints.  Yet  they  have  stuck  true  to  their 
text,  and  trod  in  the  bloody  steps  of  their  predecessors  in  persecuting 
and  murdering  the  real  prophets  and  witnesses  of  Jesus,  while  they 
idolize  the  mock  saints  of  Antichrist.  And  this  they  do  upon  the  very 
same  principle  as  the  Jews  did,  and  after  our  Saviour  has  with  his  own 
mouth,  in  plain  words,  and  not  in  a  figure,  pronounced  a  condemnation 
upon  it.  "  Whosoever  killcth  you,  shall  think  that  he  doeth  God  ser- 
vice," in  having  destroyed  an  heretic 

To  conclude  the  comparison ; — the  modern  pharisees  have  also  now 
nearly  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers,  by  persisting  in  their  errors, 
and  justifying  their  deeds.  And  they  have  now  nothing  to  look  for  but  a 
fiery  indignation,  and  a  reward,  in  a  just  measure  of  retaliation,  of  their 
own  enormous  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Observe  only,  how  the  very 
language  of  the  meek  and  charitable  Jesus  assumes  a  vehemence  and 
bitterness  unusual  to  him,  but  very  suitable  to  the  then  present  objects 
of  his  indignation,  and  still  more  so  to  those  which  were  in  after  times 
to  become  such  : — "  Ye  serpents  ! — ye  generation  of  vipers  I — how 
shall  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?" 

In  many  of  his  conferences  with  the  pharisees,  our  Lord  charges  them 
with  wilful  blindness,  and  rejecting  the  offered  light  from  corrupt  motives, 
and  with  evil  designs,  and  threatens  them  that  it  shall  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  that  they  shall  be  punished  with  a  judicial  blindness,  the 
prelude  of  their  ruin.  St.  Paul  has  distinguished  his  apostate  Christians 
by  the  same  token,  alleging  that  they  "  handled  the  word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully for  filthy  lucre's  sake;"  with  conviction  of  their  wickedness 
flashing  in  their  faces,  but  with  consciences  searec?  against  feeling.  And 
he  adds,  that  they,  in  like  manner  as  the  Jews,  should  be  given  up  in 
judgment  and  wrath  to  blind  prejudice  and  bigotry  to  their  own  error, 
and  thus  become  themselves  the  victims  of  the  delusion  they  had  prac- 
tised upon  others,  and  should  believe  their  own  lie. 

The  corruptions  which  the  scribes  had  introduced  into  both  specula- 
tive and  practical  religion,  by  a  devotion  to  the  authority  of  tradition, 
which  they  advanced  above  that  of  the  scripture  itself,  is  yet  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  popish  system,  drawn  from 
the  same  sources  of  tradition,  so  justly  and  sharply  condemned  in  their 
predecessors'  abuse  of  it.  For  in  the  very  face  of  our  Saviour's  confuta- 
tion of  the  scribes,  in  their  "making  void  the  law  of  God  through  their 
traditions,''  and  teaching  both  the  duty  due  to  our  fellow  creatures  and 
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tlje  fear  of  God,  "  by  the  precept  of  men,"  they  have  carried  their  un- 
warrantable licentiousness  to  a  much  higher  pitch,  and  have  enacted,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  that  the  truth  and  discipline  of  the 
catholic  church  are  comprehended  both  in  the  sacred  books,  (in  which 
they  include  the  Apocrypha)  and  in  the  traditions,  which  have  been 
(pretendedly)  received  "from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  or  of 
Jiis  apostles,  (but  in  honest  truth  have  been  wholly  of  papal  fabrication,) 
and  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  and 
succession."* 

Our  Saviour's  {)arable  of  the  great  absurdity  of  a  man  after  he  hath 
lighted  a  candle  immediately  covering  it  with  a  bushel,  that  no  one  may 
be  benefited  by  the  light  of  it,  seems  evidently  to  allude  to  something 
beyond  the  merely  temporary  subject  of  his  discourse  with  the  Jews  at 
that  time;  and  there  never  was  anything  commensurable  to  it,  except 
the  contemptuous  and  injurious  treatment  of  the  word  of  God,  exactly 
in  that  manner,  by  the  pretended  master  of  the  house,  the  popb.  No- 
thing can  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  withhold  the  light  of  the  scripture  from  the  people,  by  prohibiting  a 
translation,  and  every  way  discouraging  the  reading  of  the  scripture; 
putting  it  absolutely  under  the  pope's  feet,  to  give  as  little  credit  and 

*  The  authority  of  these  traditions  (and  the  abominable  doctrines  founded  upon 
them,  but  in  contradiction  to  the  word  of  God)  is  thus  well  described  by  Petrus  a 
Soto  : — "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  an  infallible  and  catholic  rule,  that  whatsoever  things 
the  church  of  Rome  believeth,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  scripture,  the  same 
came  hi/  tradition  from  tlie  apostles."  And  he  adds,  "  that  if  it  has  antiquity  on 
its  side,  and  no  certain  origin  of  it  can  be  traced,  then  without  doubt  it  is  aposto- 
lical. To  require  proof  of  this,  be  the  doctrine  ever  so  monstrous  which  is  so 
established,  were  rank  heresy." 

They  found  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  scripture  upon  tradition  and 
the  authority  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  the  pope.  For  Gregory  de  Valencia,  in  his 
Disput.  Theolog.  torn.  iii.  Disp.  i.,  declares,  that  "  by  the  church  we  must  under- 
stand her  head,\.he  bishop  of  Rome,  in  whom  resideth  the  full  authority  of  the  church, 
when  he  pleaseth  to  determine  matters  of  faith,  whether  he  do  it  with  a  council  or 
without."  Thomas  Aquinas  maintains,  that  "the  riglit  of  making  a  neio  creed 
appertains  to  the  pope  ;  yea,  the  whole  authority  of  the  whole  church  resides  in 
him."  T.  Aquin.  xxii.  9,  1  art.  x.  To  which  doctrine  agree  Andradius,  in  his 
Defence  of  the  Counc.  of  Trent;  Graffus,  Alvarus,  Pelagius,  and  Bellarmine. 
The  same  was  long  ago  challenged  by  their  canon  law,  which  in  the  sixth  extrav, 
of  Pope  John  XXII.  Tit.  14,  cum  inter,  in  the  Gloss,  says,  "  It  were  heresy  to 
think  or  imagine  that  our  Lord  God  the  Pope  might  not  decree  as  he  doth." 

It  is  no  wonder  they  give  so  much  weight  to  tradition  and  make  the  pope  the 
gaoler  of  the  scriptures,  since  they  freely  confess  that  their  doctrine  has  no  founda- 
tion in  scripture,  and  that  a  pediment  to  support  it  must  be  made  on  purpose  out 
of  the  MIRY  CLAY  OF  TRADITION.  "  Multo  maxima  pars  evangelii  pervenit  ad 
nos  TRADITION E,  percxigua  Uteris  est  mandata,"  says  Ilosius  Confess,  cap.  xcii. 
and  Eckius,  Enchir.  cap.  iv.  de  scrip.  "  The  much  greater  part  of  the  goi:pel  is 
conveyed  to  us  by  tradition,  for  a  very  little  thereof  is  contained  in  the  scrip- 
tures." So  Canus,  Locor.  lib.  cap.  iii.  admonishes  his  popish  confederates  that 
"there  is  more  strengtli  to  confute  heretics  in  traditions  than  in  the  scriptures, 
yea,  all  disputations  with  them  must  be  determined  by  traditions."  And  Bristow, 
in  his  motives,  bids  them  first  get  the  proud  heretic  out  of  his  weak  and  false 
castle  of  ONLY  scripture,  into  the  plain  field  of  traditions,  councils,  fathers, 
miracles,  ^c."  and  then .     Hist.  Pop.  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
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authority  to  it  as  suits  his  own  purpose;  setting  up  doctrine*  anil  prac- 
tices contradictory  to  it,  upon  other  authority  superior  to  scripture;  and 
where  translation  must  be  admitted,  fouling  the  pure  stream  of  the  waters 
of  life  with  their  feet,  with  their  corrupt  tampering,  disguising,  interpola- 
tion, and  omission  ;  making  it,  as  they  blasphemously  and  contemptuously 
speak  of  it,  A  nose  of  wax.  "  Scemeth  it  a  small  thing  unto  you,  (says 
tlie  prophet  Ezekiel,  of  the  same,  or  similar  corrupt  practices)  to  have 
eaten  up  the  good  pasture,  but  ye  must  tread  down  with  your  feet  the 
residue  of  your  pastures?  and  to  have  drunk  of  the  deep  waters,  but  ye 
must  foul  the  residue  with  your  feet?  And  as  for  my  flock,  they  cat 
that  which  ye  have  trodden  with  your  feet ;  and  they  drink  that  which 
ye  have  fouled  with  your  feet."*  But  "  every  one  that  doeth  evil 
liateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  1)0 
reproved,"  as  our  .Saviour  said  again  ;  and  the  astonishing  discoveries  of 
the  dark  and  wicked  impositions  that  had  been  practised  upon  the  cre- 
dulity and  false  devotion  of  the  people,  (that  were  made  as  soon  as  the 
hght  of  the  scriptures  began  again  to  shine,)  is  the  best  comment  upon 
these  words,  atid  perhaps  was  a  principal  part  of  their  meaning. 

To  such  dark  and  wicked  practices,  and  antichristian  doctrines,  issu- 
ing forth  from  the  fountain  of  popish  light,  the  suv  of  their  ecclesiastical 
heavens,  there  seems  also  a  manifest  allusion  in  the  strong  caution  our 
Lord  gives  to  his  disciples,  (the  proposed  teachers  of  the  world,)  to  take 
heed  to  themselves  how  they  hear,  or  accept  doctrines  proposed  to  them, 
and  vchat  they  themselves  teach  to  others.  "  The  light  of  the  body  is 
the  eye.  If  thine  eye  be  single  (no  artificial  obstruction  in  it,  no  im- 
willingness  to  see,)  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine 
eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If  tlierefore  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I'f  If  the 
HEAD  OF  THE  (-UURCH  be  a  source  of  corruption  of  manners  and  dark- 
ness of  doctrine,  if  he  labours  to  propagate  falsehood  and  to  suppress 
truth,  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  packed  councils  set  to  work,  and  all  the 
engines  of  worldly  power  and  diabohcal  subtlety  employed  to  set  up 
again  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  light  must  be  kept  back,  and 
covered  with  a  bushel,  until  the  time  shall  come  when  bolder  matters 
may  be  attempted,  even  to  a  total  extinction  of  it.  For  the  organ  of 
vision  is  itself  diseased,  and  darkness  is  indispensable  to  it.  The  whole 
body  of  popery  is  consequently  full  of  darkness,  and  how  great  is  that 
darkness  ! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many,  with  what  a  very  particular  injunc- 

*  Ezek.  xxxiv.  18. 

+  ••••• I  liave  endeavoured  to  shew  tliat  the  eye 

is  a  prophetic  emblem  of  the  oculus  ccclcsia-,  or  ej/e  of  the  church,  as  the  jiope 
would  fain  be  esteemed,  because  he  contains  in  himself  tlie  whole  power  of  vision 
in  spiritual  things,  and  {even  u-ithout  a  council)  is  infallible  in  whatever  he  de- 
crees. He  is  al)0ve  councils,  and  above  scripture,  and  is  the  fountain  of  their 
authority  to  botli.  Daniel,  in  giving  "  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man"  to  his  little 
horn,  has  therefore  noticed  a  very  pre-eminently  distinguisliing  feature  of  the 
POPEDOM.  There  is  every  reason  in  the  world  to  suppose  the  same  prophetic 
alkisiou  to  this  jaundiced  oculis  munili  (eye  of  die  world)  in  the  above  parable  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  who  quoted  Dauid  as  a  great  jMophet. 
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tion  Christ  delivered  to  his  disciples  the  sacramental  cup  at  the  holy 
Slipper.  "  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves."  (Luke,  xxii.  17.) 
*'  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  (Matt.  xxvi.  27.)  And  I  think  there  can  be  no 
mistake  in  ascribing  to  his  divine  prescience  of  future  abuse  his  so 
positive  injunction  to  them  to  do  this,  as  he  had  then  done  before  them  for 
a  perpetual  example,  so  long  as  the  use  of  that  holy  ordinance  sliould 
continue  in  the  church,  that  they  might  never  vary  from  the  form  he  then 
prescribed  to  them,  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  as  a  memorial 
and  emblem  of  his  death  suffered  on  their  account. 

St.  Paul,  not  having  had  the  happiness  of  being  present  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  some  profanation  vi^hich  had 
crept  into  the  celebration  of  it,  in  a  very  dissolute  city,  had  an  account 
of  the  exact  manner  of  its  institution  conveyed  to  him  by  immediate  re- 
velation. No  doubt  his  representation  of  it  is  therefore  given  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  that  he  was  su pern atu rally  guided  in  doing  it,  that 
it  might  be  guarded  both  against  the  present  abuses  and  those  errors  of 
still  worse  consequence  which  were  hereafter  to  arise.  "  The  Lord 
Jesus  (says  he)  in  the  same  night  that  he  weis  betrayed,  took  bread,  &c. 
Likewise  after  supper  he  took  the  cup,  saying,  drink  ye  all  of  this,  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament."  The  wine  is  as  much  sacra- 
mental of  the  divine  and  everlasting  sanction  of  the  new  covenant,  in  the 
expiatory  death  of  Christ,  as  the  bread  is,  and  therefore  both  are  again 
expressly  enjoined  as  equally  necessary  to  all.  "  For  as  often  as  ye  do 
eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  forth  (after  the 
perfect  pattern)  the  sacramental  representation  of  the  Lord's  death." 
(1  Cor.  xi.  25.) 

Well  might  Daniel  make  it  a  particular  note  of  the  ferocious  little 
horn  with  three  crowns  on  his  cap,  and  eyes  of  a  man,  that  "  he  should 
think  to  change  times  and  laws,"  and  should  actually  succeed  in  doing 
so,  "  for  they  should  be  given  into  his  hand."  And  it  is  with  as  good 
reason  that  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  also  endow  him  with  an  equally  un- 
controllable tyranny  and  blasphemous  authority  of  doing  whatever  he 
pleases  (as  utterly  lawless)  against  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  of  all  mankind.  For  what  a  presumptuous  sacri- 
legious audacity  is  it  in  him  flatly  to  contradict  God  Almighty  in  his 
commandments,  by  cancelling  one  of  his  laws,  even  the  first  and  highest 
of  them,  to  the  setting  up  again  of  idolatry  which  he  has  abolished  ? 
and  in  his  positive  institutions  changing  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  by 
abolishing  one  half  of  it,  and  transubstantiating  the  other  half  into  a  piece 
of  flesh,  to  make  it  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  ! 

I  will  close  my  observations  upon  the  prophetic  notice  our  Lord  has 
taken  of  the  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  with  his  parable  of  the  idle 
SERVANT.  (Luke,  xii.)  "  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward, 
whom  his  Jjord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their 
portion  of  meat  in  due  season?"  To  administer  the  aftairs  of  his  church 
with  that  anxious  solicitude  for  the  advantage  of  his  spiritual  family 
which  constitutes  the  character  of  a  good  steward;  and  that  wise 
economy  in  dispensing  faithfully  to  all  what  the  Master  has  provided 
for  them,  without  respect  of  persons.  "  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom 
his  Lord,  when  he  coineth,  shall  find  so  doing." 
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Here  is  the  picture  of  a  pious  and  holy  Christian  bishop,  indeed! — 
and  such  were  some  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  of  whom  many 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  paj^an  emperors.  But  when  the  pressure 
of  affliction  was  removed,  and  affluence  poured  in  upon  the  church  with 
too  sudden  and  copious  a  stream, — sa'vior  armis,  luxuria  incubiiit, — 
*'  Luxury,  more  fatal  than  arms,  ellected  what  persecution  could  not." 
Insolence  of  arbitrary  authority,  thirst  of  supremacy,  and  imposture  to 
support  unfounded  pretensions,  soon  followed,  and  antichrist  grew  up 
to  his  full  stature  and  maturity  in  wickedness. 

"  But  and  if  that  servant  say  in  his  heart  my  Lord  delayeth  his  com- 
ing,* and  shall  l)egin  to  beat  the  men  servants  and  maidens,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  and  be  drunken.''  Here  is  as  plain  an  intimation  as  the  time 
and  the  hearers  of  our  liOrd  could  well  bear,  of  the  nature  of  the 
change  that  ivoitld  be  introduced  by  stale  and  grandeur,  and  of  the 
infidelity  and  arrogance  first,  and  next  of  the  turbulent  spirit  and 
actual  persecution,  which  succeeded  more  Christian-like  manners  "  in 
the  scornful  men  of  fSion,"  the  rulers  of  the  catholic  church.  Last  of 
all,  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs  began  again  to  flow,  in  more  copious 
streams,  l)y  the  cruelties  of  a  Christian  persecutor,  than  ever  it  had  done 
before  by  the  utmost  fury  of  the  pagan  ukagon.  The  wretch  is 
dru}tken,  (as  our  Saviour  says  in  the  parable,  in  allusion  to  the  prophets 
which  have  described  the  same  events,)  but  it  is  with  klood  !  "  Stay 
yourselves,  and  wonder, — cry  ye  out,  (with  horror!)  and  cry,  they  are 
drunken, — but  not  with  wine;  they  stagger, — but  not  with  strong 
drink. "t  "  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  And  when  I  saw  her — fa 
Christian  church  become  a  bloody  persecutor  of  Christians) — I  wondered 
with  great  astonishment !":}: 

Our  Lord  proceeds  thus  to  relate  the  sequel.  "  The  Lord  of  that 
servant  will  come  (though  he  delay  a  great  while)  in  a  day  when  he 
looketh  not  for  him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not  aware,  and  will  cut 

*  Tempera  matantur,  et  nos  niutaraur  cum  illis, — "  Times  are  changed;  a 
change  will  be  very  requisite  in  us  too," — soon  became  tlie  ruling  idea  of  the 
LORDLY  poNTii'FS;  a  great  many  of  them  construed  their  Lord's  delay  of  his 
coming  in  deserved  chastisement,  into  actual  incapacity  to  punish,  and  adopted 
athehtktd  ophnons   as  most  congenial  to  their  execrable  practices. 

f  Isaiah,  xxix.  9. 

\  Rev.  xvii.  6. — That  savage  spirit  of  a  diabolical  enthusiasm  which  impels 
mankind  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  guiltless  persons,  on  the  pretence 
of  religion,  is  spiritually  compared  to  an  intoxication,  and  that  of  a  singular  and 
horrible  description, — a  furious  madness,  the  effect  7iot  of  strong  drink  hut  of 
blood.  The  holy  Spiiit  condescends  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  die  world,  that  carnivorous  wild  beasts  derive  their  /eroc«<K/.s  crutlti/ 
from  their  diet  of  living  blood.  Tiie  same  figure  is  made  use  of  in  a  still  bolder 
manner,  to  represent  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  apostate  persecutor  of  the 
faithful.  "  1  wiW  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own  ficsh,  and  they  j 
shall  be  drunken  with  their  own  blood  as  with  sweet  wine."  (Isai.  xlix.  26.) 
The  same  figure  is  also  applied  to  Jerusalem.  (Isai.  li.  21.)     See  sect.  xii.  p.  321. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  142,  gives  an  account  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals being  eaten  in  Abyssinia  not  only  raw  but  quivering  with  life,  being  cut 
from  the  body  of  the  animal  still  alive.  He  mentions  a  disease  produced  by  so 
horrible  a  diet. 
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him  asunder,*  and  will  appoint  hira  his  portion  with  the  unbelievers." 
David,  in  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  alludes  to  this  infidel  presumption  of  the 
WICKED  ONE,  upon  this  long  forbearance  of  God's  judgments  against 
such  accumulated  impieties.  "  Thou  thoughtest  wickedly  that  I  am 
such  an  one  as  thyself,  but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  before  thee  the 
things  that  thou  hast  done."  Thy  confident  security  and  pride  shall 
have  a  fall,  and  thou  shalt  see  thy  long  forgotten  crimes  reflected  in  thy 
punishment. 

I  have  little  doubt,  then,  that  in  some  (if  not  in  all)  of  these  instances 
I  have  cited  from  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  most  people  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  he  had  a  prophetic  meaning ;  and  that  the 
great  apostacy  afterwards  to  arise  in  his  church,  and  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  many  prophecies  before  his  time,  and  would  again  em- 
ploy the  prophetic  pen  after  his  departure,  was  on  such  occasions  in  his 
eye.  That  he  designedly  so  framed  his  discourse,  that  a  comparison  so 
strikingly  obvious  might  be  drawn  at  length,  and  most  of  the  errors  of 
the  corrupt  church  stand  confuted  by  the  express  words  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself.f — Ettrick's  "  Second  Exodus.'' 


(G.) 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Hartleys  Observations  on  Man. — Printed  1749. 

How  near  the  dissolution  of  the  present  governments,  generally  or 
particularly,  may  be,  would  be  great  rashness  to  affirm.  Christ  will 
come  in  this  sense  also,  "  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  Our  duly  is  there- 
fore to  watch  and  to  pray ;  to  be  faithful  stewards ;  to  give  meat,  and 
all  other  requisites,  in  due  season,  to  those  under  our  care ;  and  to 
endeavour,  by  these  and  all  other  lawful  means,  to  preserve  the  govern- 
ment, tmder  whose  protection  we  live,  from  dissolution,  seeking  the 
peace  of  it,  and  submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake.  No  prayers,  no  endeavours  of  this  kind,  can  fail  of  having  some 
good  effect,  public  or  private,  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  others. 

*  Perhaps  Rev.  xvii.  19,  (when  the  world  shall  see  the  actual  accomplishment 
of  that  prophecy)  may  afford  au  explanation  of  this  figurative  punishment  of  the 
EVIL  SERVANT — Cutting  asunder, — by  which,  as  a  peculiar  phrase,  something  very 
particular  seems  intended.  In  consequence  of  tlie  effects  of  the  six  preceding 
plagues,  in  the  seventh  the  great  city  (or  papal  confederacy)  is  rent,  by  a  schism 
more  terrible  than  any  before  experienced,  into  three  parts,  and  the  remaining 
dependent  kingdoms  fall  off  from  their  spiritual  subjection,  and  ruin  ensues. 

f  The  parables  of  the  husbandman  and  the  vineyard,  the  ban-en  jig  tree,  &c.  I 
consider  as  being  of  the  nature  of  double  prophecies.  They  apply,  in  the  first 
sense,  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  they  are  also  appli- 
cable to  the  antichristian  husbandman  and  fig  tree,  and  their  extirpation.  Of  our 
Saviour's  reproof  of  the  fastings  of  the  pharisees,  their  love  of  long  robes  and 
chief  seats,  &c.  I  have  taken  no  notice  ;  but  the  distinction  of  meats,  and  otlier 
popish  absurdities,  are  by  St.  Paul  reckoned  amongst  the  "  doctrines  of  devils." 
And  the  habits  (f  the  religious  orders,  and  pomp  of  priestly  vestments  in  popery, 
are  notoriously  absurd,  as  Erasmus  and  many  others  of  their  own  communion 
have  acknowledged. 
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The  great  dispensation?  of  Providence  are  conducted  by  means  that  are 
either  secret,  or,  it"  they  appear,  that  arc  judged  feehle  and  inefficacious. 
No  man  can  (ell,  liowever  private  his  station  may  be,  but  bis  fervent 
prayer  may  avail  to  the  salvation  of  much  people.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  magistrates  thus  to  watch  over  their  subjects,  to  pray  for  them,  and 
to  set  about  the  reformation  of  all  matters,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the 
xitmost  of  their  power. — p.  36S. 

There  are  many  jiropheeies  which  declare  the  fall  of  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  of  the  Christian  world.  And  though  each  church  seems  to 
ilatter  itself  with  the  hopes  of  being  exempted,  yet  it  is  very  plain  that 
the  prophetical  characters  may  belong  to  all.  They  have  all  left  the 
pure,  true,  and  simple  religion,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  'Tis  very  true  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  '*  Babylon 
the  great  and  mother  of  harlots,"  and  of  the  "  abominations  of  the 
earth."  But  all  the  rest  have  copied  her  example  more  or  less.  They 
have  all  received  money  like  Gehazi ;  and  therefore  the  leprosy  of 
Naaman  will  cleave  to  them,  and  to  their  seed  for  ever.  And  this  im- 
purity may  be  considered,  not  only  as  justifying  the  application  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Christian  churches,  but  as  a  natural  cause  for  their 
downfal.  The  corrupt  governors  of  the  several  churches  will  ever  op- 
pose the  true  gospel  and  in  so  doing  will  bring  ruin  upon  themselves. — 
p.  371. 

As  the  downfal  of  the  Jewish  state,  under  Titus,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  us  Gentiles,  so  our  downfal  may  contri- 
Itute  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  both  together  bring  on  the  linal 
publication  and  prevalence  of  the  true  religion.  Thus  the  type  and  the 
thing  typified  will  coincide.  The  first  fruits  and  the  lump  are  made 
holy  together. — p.  375. 

The  downfal  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  must  be  both  at- 
tended with  such  public  calamities  as  will  make  men  serious,  and  also 
drive  them  from  the  countries  of  Christendom  into  the  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  into  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c.,  whither, 
consequently,  they  will  carry  their  religion,  purified  from  its  present 
errors  and  superstitions. — p.  377. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  court  of  Ron)e,  and  secular  bishops  abroad, 
are  too  notorious  to  be  mentioned.  They  almost  cease  to  give  oflonce, 
as  they  scarce  pretend  to  any  function  or  authority  besides  what  is  tem- 
poral. Yet  still  there  is  great  mockery  of  God  in  their  external  pomp, 
and  profanation  of  sacred  titles,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  bring  down 
vengeance  upon  them.  And  as  the  court  of  Rome  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  great  apostacy  and  corruption  of  the  Christian  church,  and  seems 
evidently  marked  out  in  various  places  of  the  scriptures,  the  severest 
judgments  are  probably  reserved  for  her. — p.  450. 

But  1  rather  choose  to  speak  to  what  falls  under  the  ob.servation  of 
all  serious  attentive  persons  in  this  kingdom  (Britain.)  I'he  superior 
clergy  are  in  general  ambitious,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  riches; 
flatterers  of  the  great,  and  subservient  to  party  interest ;  negligent  of 
their  own  immediate  charges,  and  also  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  what 
ought  to  be  their  immediate  cliarges. 

The  inferior  clergy  imitate  their  superiors,  and,  in  general,  take  little 
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more  care  of  their  parishes  than  barely  what  is  necessary  to  avoid  the 
censure  of  the  law.  And  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  are  in  general  either 
ignorant,  or,  if  they  do  apply,  it  is  rather  to  profane  learning,  to  philo- 
sophical or  political  matters,  than  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  of  the 
oriental  languages  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  authors,  and  of 
the  writings  of  devout  men  in  different  ages  of  the  church. 

I  say  this  is  in  general  the  case  ; — i.  e.,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
are  of  this  stamp  :  but  there  are  some  quite  of  a  different  character, — 
men  eminent  for  piety,  sacred  learning,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duty ;  and  who,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  mourn  in  secret  for  the 
crying  sins  of  this  and  other  nations. 

The  clergy  in  general  are  also  far  more  free  from  open  and  gross 
vices  than  any  other  denomination  of  men  amongst  us,  physicians, 
lawyers,  merchants,  soldiers,  &c. ;  however,  this  may  be  otherwise  here- 
after, for  it  is  said  that  in  some  foreign  countries  the  superior  clergy,  in 
others  the  inferior,  are  as  corrupt  and  abandoned,  or  more  so,  than  any 
other  order  of  men. 

The  clergy  in  this  kingdom  seem  to  be  what  one  might  expect  from 
the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  influences  that  affect  them.  But  then,  if 
we  make  this  candid  allowance  for  them,  we  must  and  should  also 
make  it  for  persons  in  the  high  ranks  of  life,  for  their  infidelity,  lewd- 
ness, and  sordid  self-interest ;  and  although  it  becomes  an  humble, 
charitable,  and  impartial  man,  to  make  all  these  allowances,  yet  he  can- 
not but  see  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  ready  to  fall  upon  us  all  for 
these  things,  and  that  they  may  fall  first,  and  with  the  greatest  weight, 
upon  those  who,  having  the  highest  offices  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  committed  to  them,  neglect  it,  and  are  become  mere  merchants  of 
the  earth,  and  shepherds,  that  feed  themselves  and  not  their  flocks,  seems 
no  unjust  nor  unreasonable  supposition. 

These  are  my  real  and  earnest  sentiments  upon  these  points.  It 
would  be  great  rashness  to  fix  a  time  for  the  breaking  of  the  storm  that 
hangs  over  our  heads,  as  it  is  blindness  and  infatuation  not  to  see  it,  nor 
to  be  aware  that  it  may  break.  And  yet  this  infatuation  has  always 
attended  all  falling  states.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  which 
are  the  types  of  all  the  rest,  were  thus  infatuated.  It  may  be  that  the 
prophecies  concerning  Edom,  Moab,  Amnion,  Tyre,  Egypt,  &c.,  will 
become  applicable  to  particular  kingdoms  before  their  fall,  and  warn  the 
good  to  flee.  And  Christendom  in  general  seems  ready  to  assume  to 
itself  the  place  and  lot  of  the  Jews,  after  they  had  rejected  their  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself,  or  others.  The 
present  circumstances  of  the  world  are  extraordinary  and  critical,  be- 
yond what  has  ever  yet  happened.  If  we  refuse  to  let  Christ  reign  over 
us,  as  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  we  must  be  slain  before  his  face,  as 
enemies,  at  his  second  coming. — p.  455. 
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(H.) 

El  I  rod  from  ])r.  John  Gill's  Sermon,  prrac/ied  December  27,  1752. 
Psalm,  Ixxxvi.  3. 

The  ilestruction  of  antichrist  will  be  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  mouth, 
and  the  brightness  of  his  coming;  that  is,  by  his  coming  in  a  spiritual 
way,  or  through  the  word  of  his  mouth,  iiis  gospel  attended  by  his 
spirit  and  power,  which  will  shine  out  with  so  much  lustre,  splendour, 
light,  and  glory,  as  will  chase  away  the  darkness  of  popery,  and  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  people  to  see  into  all  the  fopperies,  absurdities,  and 
wickedness,  of  that  religion. 

This  work  will  be  greatly  eflected  by  the  pouring  out  the  seven  vials 
of  God's  wrath,  or  the  inflicting  the  seven  last  j)lagues  upon  the  anti- 
christian  states,  upon  the  western  and  eastern  antichrist,  the  pope  and 
Turk,  who  must  be  both  removed  to  make  way  for  the  spiritual  reign  of 
Christ. 

The  first  five  of  these  vials  concern  the  western  antichrist  and  his 
dominions,  between  which  and  the  trumpets  there  is  a  great  correspond- 
ence, though  tiiey  respect  difTerent  times  and  persons.  The  first  vial  will 
be  poured  out  upon  the  earth,  and  designs  those  popish  countries  which 
are  upon  the  continent,  as  France,  &c. ;  and  as  the  first  trumpet  brought 
the  Goths  into  Ciermany,  so  the  first  vial  will  bring  great  distress  upon 
tlie  popish  party,  and  issue  in  a  reformation  from  popery.  The  second 
vial  will  be  poured  out  upon  the  sea,  and  may  intend  the  maritime 
powers  belonging  to  the  see  of  Rome,  particularly  Spain  and  l*ortugal ; 
and  as  the  second  trumpet  brought  the  Vandals  into  these  places,  so  this 
vial  will  effect  the  same,  and  bring  wars  and  desolations  into  them,  and 
make  a  chanjie  in  their  religion.  The  third  vial  will  be  poured  out  upon 
the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,  which  may  point  to  those  places  ad- 
jacent to  Rome,  as  Italy  and  Savoy  ;  and  as  the  third  trumpet  brought 
the  Iluns  into  those  parts,  so  this  vial  will  bring  in  large  armies  hither, 
which  will  cause  much  bloodshed,  and  a  great  revolution  in  church  and 
state.  The  fourth  vial  will  be  poured  out  upon  the  sun,  which  must  denote 
some  person  or  persons  of  great  dignity  and  influence  ;  and,  as  the  fourth 
trumpet  brought  destr\iction  upon  the  emperor  of  Rome,  the  sun  of  the 
empire,  and  upon  governors  under  him,  signified  by  the  moon  and  stars, 
this  vial  will  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  the  sun  of  the  anti- 
christian  empire,  with  all  his  cardinals,  l)ishops,  priests,  &c. 

Now  these  several  vials,  as  they  will  be  so  many  plagues  on  the 
western  antichrist,  and  make  so  many  breaches  and  ruins  upon  his  states 
and  dominions,  so  they  will  be  so  many  gradual  steps  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  glory  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  issue  in  the  reformation  of 
these  places  from  popery.  The  sixth  vial  will  be  poured  out  on  the 
river  Euphrates,  which  designs  the  Turkish  empire,  in  the  midst  of  which 
that  river  is ;  and  as  the  sixth  trumpet  let  loose  the  four  angels,  or 
heads  of  the  Ottoman  family,  into  Europe,  so  this  vial  aflects  the  same 
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empire,  and  brings  destruction  on  it,  signified  by  the  drying  up  the 
waters  of  that  river,  as  Babylon's  destruction  is  expressed  by  the  drying 
up  of  her  sea,  (Jer.  li.  3(j.,)  which  will  make  way  for  the  kings  or 
kingdoms  of  the  east,  the  kingdoms  of  Persia,  and  Tartary,  and  others, 
to  receive  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion:  this  is  the  second,  or 
Turkish  woe,  which  shall  pass  away,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
will  become  Christ's,  and  his  dominion  will  be  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Persian  sea,  and  from  the  river  Euphrates  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  seventh  vial  will  be  poured  out  upon  the 
air,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  all  the  branches  of  it,  who  is  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air;  and  this  vial  will  clear  the  whole  world 
of  all  the  remains  of  Christ's  enemies,  pagan,  papal,  and  Mahometan, 
which  the  other  vials  left,  or  did  not  reach ;  and  now  will  Christ's  king- 
dom be  in  its  full  glory.  Now  the  heathens,  papists,  pagans,  and  Ma- 
hometans, will  perish  out  of  his  land,  and  these  sorts  of  sinners  will  be 
consumed  out  of  the  earth,  and  such  wicked  ones  will  be  no  more. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  conversion  of  that  considerable  body  of 
people,  the  Jews,  who  have  been  preserved  a  distinct  people  for  several 
hundred  years  for  this  purpose;  the  conversion  of  these  people  will  be 
sudden,  and  of  them  altogether  a  nation  shall  be  born  at  once.  It 
looks  as  if  their  conversion  would  be  like  that  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and 
he  seems  to  hint  that  it  will,  when  he  says,  that  he,  in  obtaining  mercy, 
was  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe. 

There  will  be  great  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  kinds,  inward  and 
outward,  spiritual  and  temporal ;  in  those  days  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual 
reign  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the 
moon  endureth;  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  their  land,  nor 
wasting  and  destruction  within  their  borders. 


(I.) 

Extracts  from  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies.     176O. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  general  current  in  her  favour  (meaning  the 
church  of  Rome),  the  tide  shall  turn  against  her  ;  and  the  hands  which 
helped  to  raise  her  shall  also  pull  her  down.  The  ten  horns  shall  hate 
her, — that  is,  by  a  common  figure  of  the  whole  for  a  part,  some  of  the 
ten  kings,  for  others  shall  bewail  and  lament  for  her,  and  shall  fight  and 
perish  in  the  cause  of  the  beast.  Some  of  the  kings  who  formerly 
loved  her,  grown  sensible  of  her  exorbitant  exactions  and  oppressions 
shall  hate  her,  shall  strip,  and  expose,  and  plunder  her,  and  utterly  con- 
sume her  with  fire."  Rome,  therefore,  will  finally  be  destroyed  by  some 
of  the  princes  who  are  reformed,  or  shall  be  reformed,  from  popery;  and 
as  the  kings  of  France  have  contributed  greatly  to  her  advancement,  it 
is  not  impossible,  nor  improbable,  that,  some  time  or  other,  they  may  also 
be  the  principal  authors  of  her  destruction.  France  hath  already  shewn 
some  tendency  towards  a  reformation,  and  therefore  may  appear  more 
likely  to  eft'ect  such  a  revolution.     Such  a  revolution  may  reasonably  be 
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expected,  because  tliis  infatuation  of  popish  princes  is  permitted  by 
divine  Providence  only  for  a  certain  period,  until  the  words  of  God  shall 
be  fultilled,  and  particularly  the  words  of  the  prophet  Daniel:  "  They 
shall  he  given  into  liis  hand,  until  a  time  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of 
time."  But  then,  as  it  immediately  follows,  "  the  judgment  s^hall  sit, 
and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto 
the  end."  "  The  fall  of  Rome,  in  the  latter  days,"  is  delineated  as  of 
another  Babylon,  and  it  is  declared  that  she  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  her  destruction  shall  be  a  complete  and  total  destruction,  such  as 
hath  never  yet  been  the  fate  of  Rome  ;  after  the  subversion  of  the 
capital  city,  the  boast,  and  the  false  prophet,  the  powers  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, with  those  who  still  adhere  to  their  party,  shall  n)ake  one  effort 
more,  but  it  shall  prove  as  weak  and  vain  as  it  is  impious. — Vol.  iii.  p.  404. 
"A  tradition  hath  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  that  the  destruction  of 
Rome,  and  the  redemption  of  Israel,  shall  fall  out  about  the  same  time. 
"  When  these  great  events  shall  come  to  pass,  of  which  we  collect 
from  the  prophecies  this  to  be  the  proper  order,  the  protestant  witnesses 
shall  be  greatly  exalted,  and  the  1200  years  of  their  prophesying  in  sack- 
cloth, and  the  tyranny  of  the  beasts,  shall  end  together,  the  conversior» 
and  restoration  of  the  Jews  succeed,  then  follows  the  ruin  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  then  the  total  destruction  of  Rome  and  antichrist." — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  40(5. 

"  There  are  instances  of  prophecies  delivered  about  3000  years  ago, 
and  yet,  as  we  see,  fuHilling  in  the  world  at  this  very  time ;  and  what 
stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  divine  legation  of  Moses?  How 
these  instances  may  aft'ect  others,  I  know  not;  but  for  myself,  I  must 
acknowledge,  they  not  only  convince  but  amaze  and  astonish  me  beyond 
expression.  They  are  truly,  as  Moses  foretold  they  would  be,  a  sign 
and  a  wonder  for  ever." — Vol.  i.  p.  lf)0. 

"  This  is  only  one  argument  out  of  many,  that  there  must  be  a  divine 
revelation,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  prophecy;  and  there  must  be  truth  in 
prophecy,  as  we  have  shewn  in  several  instances,  and  might  shew  in 
several  more,  if  there  is  any  dependence  upon  the  testimony  of  others, 
or  upon  our  own  senses,  upon  what  we  read  in  books,  or  what  we  see 
in  the  world. 

"  Alas!  if  you  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  neither  would  you  be 
persuaded,  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead.  What  can  be  plainer  ? 
You  sec,  or  may  see,  with  your  own  eyes,  the  scripture  prophecies 
accomplished ;  and  if  the  scripture  prophecies  are  accomplished,  the 
scripture  must  be  the  word  of  (iod ;  and  if  the  scripture  is  the  word  of 
God,  the  Christian  religion  must  be  true." — Vol.  iii.  p.  442, 

Dr.  Newton  continues : — "  You  have  heard  of  the  two  greatest  men 
whom  thiscountry,  or  perhaps  the  world,  ever  produced — the  Lord  Bacon 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  the  one  wishing  for  a  history  of  the  several  prophe- 
cies of  scripture  compared  with  the  events,  the  other  writing  observa- 
tions upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John; 
and  the  testimony  of  two  such  (not  to  mention  others)  is  enough  to 
weigh  down  the  authority  of  all  the  infidels  who  ever  lived.  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  in  science  and  religion,  but  a  great  philosopher  may 
be  a  good  Christian.     True  philosophy  is,  indeed,  the  handmaid  to  true 
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religion  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature  will  lead  one  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  nature;  the  invisible  things  of  him  being 
clearly  seen  by  the  things  which  are  made ;  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead." 


(K.) 

Signs  of  the  Present  and  Future  Times. — Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London.    1794. 

Vide  a  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  London. 

"  Tub  present  times,  and  the  present  scene  of  things,  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  are  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  awful  that 
were  ever  before  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  such  as 
must  necessarily  excite  the  most  serious  reflections  in  every  thinking 
mind.  Perhaps  all  those  singular  events  to  which  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses, unparalleled  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in  the  page  of  history,  may 
be  only  the  beginning  of  things,  may  be  only  the  first  leading  steps  to  a 
train  of  events  still  more  extraordinary,  to  the  accomplishment,  possibly, 
of  some  new  and  unexpected,  and  at  present  unfathomable  designs, 
hitherto  reserved  and  hid  in  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty.  Some  we 
know  there  are,  who  think  that  certain  prophecies,  both  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old,  are  now  fulfilling ;  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  portentous  and  alarming ;  and  that  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  great 
monarchy  (France)  and  of  all  the  splendid  ranks  and  orders  of  men  that 
supported  it,  is  only  the  completion  in  part  of  that  prediction  in  the 
gospel,  that  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  before  the  second  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  to  judge  the  earth  ;  all  which  expressions  are  well  known 
to  be  only  figurative  emblems  of  the  great  powers  and  rulers  of  the 
world,  whose  destruction,  it  is  said,  is  to  precede  that  great  event.  As 
to  myself,  I  pretend  not  to  decide  on  these  arduous  points.  I  pretend 
not  either  to  prophesy  or  to  interpret  prophecy  ;  nor  shall  I  take  upon 
myself  to  pronounce  whether  we  are  now  approaching  (as  some  think) 
to  that  millennium,  or  day  of  judgment,  or  to  any  other  great,  and  tre- 
mendous, and  universal  change,  predicted  in  the  sacred  writings.  But 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  present  unexampled  state  of  the  Christian 
world  is  a  loud  and  powerful  call  upon  all  men, — but  upon  us  above  all 
men,  to  take  peculiar  heed  to  our  ways,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
everything  that  may  befal  us,  be  it  ever  so  novel,  ever  so  calamitous." 

In  one  of  this  bishop's  sermons,  preached  at  St.  George's  church, 
Hanover-square,  but  probably  not  published,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
— "  That  that  man  must  be  a  very  superficial  observer  indeed,  who  could 
not  perceive  in  the  present  wars  something  of  a  very  uncommon  nature;" 
adding,  from  his  own  calculations,  founded  on  the  prophetic  writings, 
he  thought  "  the  happy  period  called  the  millennium  was  not  then  more 
than  sixty  years  distant  at  the  most." 
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(L.) 

Universal  Extent  of  the  Grand  Aposlacy. — Sir  Isaac  Newton.     1718. 

All  nations  have  corrupted  the  Christian  religion  since  its  setting  up. 
'I'ite  giving  ear  to  the  prophets  is  a  fundamental  character  of  the  true 
church.  The  authority  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  is  human  ;  the 
authority  of  councils,  synods,  bishops,  and  presbyters,  is  human ;  the 
authority  of  the  prophets  is  divine,  and  comprehends  the  sura  of  religion, 
reckoning  Moses  and  the  apostles  among  the  prophets.  And  if  an  angel 
from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  than  what  they  have  delivered, 
let  him  be  accursed.  (Gal.  i.  8,  9.)  Their  writings  contained  the 
covenant  between  God  and  his  people,  with  instructions  for  keeping 
the  covenant,  instances  of  God's  judgments  upon  them  that  break  it,  and 
predictions  of  things  to  come.  While  the  people  of  God  keep  the 
covenant,  they  continue  to  be  his  people ;  when  they  break  it,  they 
cease  to  be  his  people  or  church,  and  become  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
who  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not.  (llev.  ii.  1).)  And  no  power  on 
earth  is  authorized  to  alter  this  covenant. 


(M.) 

Mr.  Christopher  I^ve^s  Cpinio7is. 

A  FEW  nights  after  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
which  was  on  the  22nd  day  of  August,  1051,  ten  days  before  his  ap- 
pointed time,  by  the  sentence  he  received  at  the  bar,  being  one  night 
visited  by  two  of  his  intimate  acquaintances,  or  bosom  friends,  as  he  him- 
self called  them,  they  began  to  complain  of  the  cruelties  of  the  times, 
and  the  malice  and  usage  of  time-serving  brethren  ;  to  which  Mr.  I^ove 
answered,  "And  think  you  this  is  an  evil  time?  No,  no;  this  is  the 
very  time  when  grace  and  true  godliness  can  be  distinguished  from  hypo- 
crisy; many  have  followed  Christ  hitherto  for  the  loaves,  and  are  now 
turned  back  for  the  roughness  of  the  way,  and  the  sore  trial  and  tribula- 
tion which  others  met  with  who  are  gone  before  them. 

"  There  are  many  in  London  at  this  very  day  who  think  to  go  to 
heaven  in  their  gilded  coaches,  and  have  denied  Christ's  cause  before 
men  (against  whom  I  now  witness,)  and  Christ  in  his  never-failing 
word  has  promised  to  deny  all  such  before  his  Father  and  the  holy 
angels.  This  is  the  time  to  discern  between  him  that  sorveth  God  and 
liim  that  serveth  him  not.  They  formerly  were  ray  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, in  fellowship  and  sweet  converse.  I  sent  this  day  to  have  a  few 
words  with  them  here  in  the  prison,  but  they  would  not  come;  for  their 
countenance  is  fallen,  their  consciences  wounded  ;  they  cannot  look  me 
in  the  face,  because  I  knew  of  their  resolution,  and  was  a  witness  to  their 
perjuration.  But,  ah!  how  will  they  look  the  blessed  Jesus  in  the  face 
in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection?  what  answer  or  excuse  will  they 
have  for  what  they  have  done  ?     O,  foolish  people,  who  think  to  escape 
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the  cross,  ami  come  to  the  crown !  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  you  must  all  suffer 
persecution  who  follow  the  Lamb;  we  must  be  hated  of  all  nations  for 
Christ's  sake;  we  must  come  through  great  tribulation,  through  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  before  we  can  enter  the  land  of  joy  and 
felicity.  Know  ye  not  that  the  souls  that  were  slain  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  are  placed  under  the  altar  ?  Happy,  happy  are  those  men  at 
this  day,  and  ever  happy  shall  be,  who  suffer  for  Christ's  sake  in  a  right 
and  charitable  way,  through  love  to  his  cause  and  honesty  of  heart ;  not 
through  pride  and  hypocrisy,  without  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  have  it 
said  they  died  martyrs ;  these  are  they  who  will  miss  their  mark ;  and 
those  who  denied  the  call  and  looked  back  shall  never  have  the  honour 
to  find  it.  I  am  now  pointed  out  by  many  to  be  in  a  destitute  and  for- 
lorn condition  ;  but  I  would  not  exchange  my  state,  no,  not  for  all  the 
glory  that's  on  the  earth ;  I  find  my  Redeemer's  love  stronger  in  my 
bonds  than  ever  I  did  in  the  days  of  my  liberty ;  therefore  I  hold  living 
here  as  death  itself.  I  am  as  full  of  love  .ind  joy  in  the  holy  Spirit  as 
ever  bottle  was  filled  with  new  wine.  I  am  ready  to  cry  out,  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  pro- 
phesy, nevertheless  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  causeth  me  to  utter : — This 
usurped  authority,  now  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  shall  shortly  be  at  an 
end;  England  shall  be  blessed  with  meek  kings  and  mild  governments; 
powerful  preachers  and  dull  hearers ;  good  sermons  to  them  will  be  as 
music  to  a  sleepy  man  ;  they  shall  hear,  but  not  understand,  nor  lay  the 
word  to  heart,  to  practise  it  in  their  lives,  to  walk  by  it.  O  England ! 
thou  shalt  wax  old  in  wickedness  ;  thy  sins  abound  like  those  of  Sodom  ; 
thy  voluptuousness  shall  cry  aloud  for  vengeance ;  the  Lord  shall  threaten 
and  chastise  thee,  yet  in  mercy  and  love  will  he  look  upon  those  that 
fear  him,  and  call  upon  his  name ;  he  will  spare  and  save  them  alive  in 
the  days  of  his  anger,  when  the  wicked  shall  be  sifted  from  amongst 
you  as  the  chaff"  is  sifted  from  amongst  the  wheat ;  for  out  of  thee,  O 
England,  shall  a  bright  star  arise,  whose  light  and  voice  shall  make  tho 
heathen  to  quake,  and  knock  under  with  submission  to  the  gospel  of 
Jesus.  He  shall  be  as  a  sound  of  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  wicked, 
and  as  a  lantern  to  the  Jews,  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
the  only  Son  of  God,  and  true  Messiah,  whom  they  so  long  mistrusted; 
for  the  short  work  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  which  the  Lord  is  to  make 
upon  the  earth  in  the  latter  age  of  the  world,  cannot  be  far  off.  Ob- 
serve, my  dear  friends,  while  you  live,  my  calculation  of  the  dates  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  and  in  Daniel,  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  led  me 
into,  for  the  Lord  will  reveal  it  to  some  of  his  own  ere  that  time  come ; 
for  the  nearer  the  time  is,  the  seals  shall  be  taken  away,  and  more  and 
more  shall  be  revealed  to  God's  people,  for  the  Lord  doth  nothing  witli- 
out  he  reveals  it  by  his  Spirit  to  his  servants  the  prophets  ;  he  destroyed 
not  the  old  world  without  the  knowledge  of  Noah ;  he  did  not  over- 
throw Sodom  and  Gomorrah  without  the  knowledge  of  Abraham.  [ 
do  not  mean  now  that  any  new  prophet  shall  arise ;  but  the  Lord  by  his 
Spirit  shall  cause  knowledge  to  abound  among  his  people,  whereby  the 
old  prophecies  shall  be  clearly  and  perfectly  understood.  And  I  die  in 
that  thought,  and  really  believe  that  my  calculation  on  the  Revelation  by 
St.  John,  and  the  prophecy  which  St.  Jerome  copied  ofT,  and  translated 
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cMit  of  the  Ileltrew  language,  as  it  is  written  on  Setli's  pillar  in  Damas- 
cus, which  pillar  is  said  to  have  stood  since  before  the  flood,  and  was 
huilt  by  Soth,  Adam's  son,  and  written  by  Enoch  the  prophet ;  as  like- 
wise the  holy  precepts,  whereby  the  patriarch  walked  before  the  law 
was  given  to  Closes,  which  were  also  engraven  on  the  said  pillar, 
whereof  many  .lews  have  copies,  in  their  own  language,  written  on 
parchment,  and  engraven  on  i)rass  and  copper;  but  the  alteration  of 
the  date  makes  them  to  stagger  at  it,  not  knowing  that  the  dates  were  to 
be  ultered  by  the  birth  of  Christ." 


TIIK    END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  substance  of  the  following  sheets  appeared  originally  in  the  form 
of  a  Review  in  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner  for  1837.  Since  that  time, 
the  party  who  are  understood  to  favor  the  opinions  supported  in  the  Oxford 
Tracts,  &c.  have  attracted  so  much  of  public  notice,  both  here  and  in 
England,  that  a  republication  of  these  papers  in  a  separate  shape  was  judged 
expedient.  I  have  subjoined,  in  the  form  of  a  Postscript,  a  few  Remarks 
upon  the  last  volume  of  the  Tracts.  With  an  earnest  hope  that  what  I 
have  written,  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  God's  truth,  and  that 
whichever  side,  in  this  controversy,  is  in  error,  may  be  led  into  the  knowledge 
of  their  mistake,  I  have  only  farther  to  entreat  the  reader  that  he  would 
ponder  carefully  and  examine  dispassionately  the  arguments  alleged,  which, 
if  they  shall  be  found  to  be  too  weak  and  insufficient,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
kindness  to  have  their  weakness  and  insufficiency  pointed  out. 

Dublin,  January,  1839. 
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EPISCOPACY,    TRADITION, 


THE    SACRAMENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY    SKETCH    OF    THE    ORIGIN    OF      THE 
HIGH-CHURCH     PARTY. 

The  peculiar  situation  which  the  British  churches  occupy  in  the 
great  Protestant  fraternity,  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  observers  ;  and  Providence  (which  manifested  so 
singular  a  care  for  these  islands  from  the  very  first)  has  blessed 
us,  above  our  brethren,  with  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  which, 
like  our  civil  polity,  has  been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  While  yielding  to  none  of  the  Reformed  in  the  purity 
of  our  faith  and  doctrine,  we  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
they,  in  being  able  to  retain  that  primitive  frame  of  discipline 
which  prevailed  universally  in  the  ancient  times  of  apostolic 
integrity,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  an  outward  schism, 
in  the  struggle  to  regain  an  inward  unity  with  the  Catholic 
Church  of  better  ages.  This  felicity  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  Reformation,  gave  our  early  apologists  great  advantage  in 
refuting  the  specious  sophistry  of  the  Romish  champions,  who 
declaimed  against  the  Reformers,  as  violators  of  the  public  order 
which  had  been  always  received  in  Christendom.  "  Our  church," 
said  the  British  divines,  "is  the  church  of  the  four  first  centu- 
ries :  our  doctrines  and  our  orders  have  come  down  to  us  from 
thence,  in  an  uninterrupted  succession ;  we  teach  nothing  but 
what  they  taught,  and  our  governors  are  the  same  old  consti- 
tuted authorities  as  they  acknowledged,  and  acting  in  strict 
accordance  with  their  undoubted  canonical  prerogatives.  It  is 
those  that  separate  from  us  who  are  schismatics  ;  and  upon  them 
the  onus  lies  of  excusing,  if  they  can,  their  contempt  of  their 
spiritual  superiors." 


2 

The  foreign  Protestants,  it  is  obvious,  could  not  take  the  same 
ground.  Their  proceedings  bore  upon  them  undeniable  marks 
of  irregularity  and  violence,  and  could  only  be  justified  upon 
the  plea  of  necessity,  which  excuses  what  it  dictates.  The  plea, 
doubtless,  was  a  good  one;  but,  unfortunately,  by  acknowledging 
their  conduct  to  be  disorderly,  it  left  their  enemies  in  possession 
of  all  those  topics  which,  enforced  by  a  popular  rhetoric,  are  so 
effectual  with  the  undistinguishing  vulgar.  The  prejudice  of 
authority,  and  the  prescription  of  antiquity,  were  against  them. 
However,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  hard  words  they  met 
with  did  but  serve  to  make  them  more  in  love  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical model  which  they  had  adopted  ;  and  though  it  was  too 
evident  that  very  little  in  its  favour  could  be  got  out  of  the 
Fathers,  yet  the  imagination  of  some  of  the  Swiss  leaders 
(warmed,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  ardour  of  their  zeal  for 
Calvin)  soon  found  something  in  the  obscure  hints  of  the  New 
Testament,  which,  when  filled  \ip  and  coloured  by  their  own 
active  fancies,  seemed  as  perfectly  to  resemble  the  Genevan 
platform,  as  ever  evening  cloud  did  a  castellated  mountain,  to 
the  eye  of  a  home-sick  mariner. 

The  publication  of  **  Calvin's  Institutes"  forms  no  unimpor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  rapidity  and  per- 
manence of  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon  public  opinion,  has 
been  scarcely  ever  equalled.  Its  author  rose  at  once  into  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  great  men,  in  an  age  prolific  beyond  parallel 
in  genius  ;  and  his  work,  becoming  the  acknowledged  standard 
of  faith  with  a  large  section  of  the  Protestants,  was  regarded 
with  the  profoundest  reverence  as  little  less  than  inspired.  Nay, 
so  strongly  is  the  impress  of  his  abilities  stamped  upon  it,  that 
even  those  who  abominate  his  creed,  and  cordially  detest  his 
moral  character,  unite  with  his  adherents  in  their  loudest  praises 
of  the  masculine  vigour,  and  penetrating  sagacity,  which  it 
displays.  Neither  the  most  bigoted  Papist,  nor  the  laxest 
Arminian,  can  deny  the  claims  of  John  Calvin  to  intellectual 
eminence.  To  the  classical  elegance,  and  cultivated  taste  of 
Melancthon,  he  added  the  unwearied  energy  and  dauntless 
courage,  the  unshaken  nerve  and  the  commanding  spirit  of 
Luther.  His  eloquence,  too,  held  a  middle  place  between  the 
styles  of  the  great  German  reformers.  It  is  neither  so  impetuous 
as  Luther's,  nor  so  equable  and  unimpassioned  as  Melancthon's  ; 
but  had  all  the  latter's  purity,  with  much  of  the  former's  glowing 


fervour.  In  learning  he  must  yield  to  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  even  in  those  tasks  where  learning  might  seem  most 
requisite,  his  surprising  acuteness  and  unfailing  ingenuity  have 
enabled  him  to  surpass  men  of  greater  erudition  but  duller 
parts.  His  memory  was  as  faithful  to  retain,  as  his  apprehen- 
sion was  quick  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  and,  so  disproportionate 
did  the  extent  of  his  theological  attainments  appear  to  the  time 
and  study  bestowed  in  gaining  them,  that,  says  Hooker,  "  Divine 
knowledge  he  gathered,  not  by  hearing  or  reading,  so  much  as 
by  teaching  others.  For,  though  thousands  were  debtors  unto 
him  touching  knowledge  of  that  kind,  yet  he  to  none  but  only 
to  God,  the  author  of  that  most  blessed  fountain,  the  Book  of 
Life,  and  of  that  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  together  with  the 
help  of  other  learning,  that  were  his  guides."  Such  was  Calvin — 
"  incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did 
enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him." 

But,  in  mere  literary  abilities,  he  had  at  least  one  equal  in 
Melancthon :  what  enabled  him,  upon  Luther's  death,  to  take 
such  a  decided  lead  in  the  Protestant  Churches  was,  that  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  business  in  which  Melancthon  was  noto- 
riously deficient.  Calvin,  like  Luther,  was  formed  for  action ; 
and,  like  him,  he  took  the  foremost  place  in  every  action  he 
engaged  in,  with  that  natural  supremacy  of  minds  born  to 
command,  before  which  inferior  spirits  instinctively  give  way. 
He  was  a  man  collected  within  himself,  driving  forward  his 
great  objects  with  an  undeviating  consistency,  and  an  unremit- 
ting force.  His  energy  was  not  the  effect  of  transitory  excite- 
ment, but  the  habitual  tone  of  his  mind.  His  ambition  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  abilities.  Not  content  with  an  absolute  dic- 
tatorship in  his  own  city  of  Geneva,  he  aspired  to  a  sort  of 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  Protestant  Church,  and  omitted 
nothing  which  could  strengthen  his  influence  in  every  quarter  ; 
whether  we  consider  "  his  dependents  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
his  intelligence  from  foreign  churches,  his  correspondence  every 
where  with  the  chiefest,  his  industry  in  pursuing  them  which 
did  at  any  time  openly  either  withstand  his  proceedings  or  gain- 
say his  opinions,  his  book  entitled  'Contra  Nebulonem  quen- 
dam,'  his  writing  but  of  three  lines  in  disgrace  of  aay  man  as 
forcible  as  any  proscription  throughout  all  reformed  churches, 
his  rescripts  and  answers  of  as  great  authority  as  decretal  epistles." 
[Hooker's  MS.  in  answer  to  "the  Christian  Letter,"  vol.  1,  p. 


166,  of  Mr.  Keble's  Edit.]  It  is  almost  incredible  how  zealously 
his  followers  became  devoted  to  his  person,  and  his  system  ;  until, 
at  last,  tliat  which  was  originally  only  vindicated  on  the  plea  of 
a  hard  necessity,  was  advanced  upon  the  bold  claim  of  a  Divine 
Right  to  establishment,  which  kings  and  people  were  required 
to  submit  to  on  their  peril. 

Upon  this  errand,  Knox,  (whose  character  was  a  sort  of 
coarse  likeness  of  his  master's,)  came  to  head  the  turbulent 
reformers  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;  while  Cartwright,  (though 
far  inferior  in  talent  as  a  demagogue,  and  having  to  work  under 
less  favourable  circumstances,)  imdcrtook,  with  his  coadjutor 
Travcrs,  a  similar  experiment  in  Enghind.  The  contest  about 
particular  ceremonies  and  vestments,  (though  still  kept  up,  as 
furnishing  popular  topics  for  decrying  the  Episcopal  Hierarchy.*) 
became  now  a  matter  of  secondary  importance ;  the  great  object 
was  the  introduction  of  The  Disciplixe  ;  and  the  war  was 
soon  regularly  opened  by  the  two  formal  admonitions  to  the  Par- 
liament, setting  fortli  their  duty  touching  a  reform  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  But  they  soon  found  watchful  and  resolute  oppo- 
nents ;  the  chief  of  whom,  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Whit- 
gift,  in  a  short  answer  to  tlie  admonitions,  exposed  the  sophistry 
of  their  arguments,  and  the  danger  of  their  principles,  with 
great  vigour  and  cogency  of  reason.  This  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Cartwright ;  and  that  again,  an  elaborate  defence  from 
Whitgift.  The  combatants  were  not  ill-matched.  Cartwright 
possessed,  at  any  rate,  that  intense  activity  of  mind,  which 
seems  almost  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  genius  in  men  of 
moderate  parts.  Ever}^  P^ge  of  his  writings  betrays  evident 
tokens  of  inordinate  pride  and  self-conceit,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  a  stiff  obstinacy  in  all  his  opinions,  and 
a  preconceived  contempt  for  every  thing  that  could  be  alleged 
against  him.  To  a  great  command  of  words,  a  flowing  style, 
a  considerable  skill  in  the  lower  kinds  of  rhetoric,  he  united 
that  inexhaustible  capacity  of  mistaking  or  begging  the  real 
question,  and  that  fertility  in  irrelevant  declamation,  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  a  controversialist  to  dispute  for  ever  on  the 
wrong  side.     His  reading  was  great  and  multifarious,  but  indi- 

•  It  was  scarcely  good  f:ii;li  in  the  Disciplinarians  to  urge  (lie  j'lea  of  a 
tender  conscience  again.-t  particular  ceremonies,  to  which  those  were  special 
objections,  since  they  objecleil  in  reality  to  a//  ceremonies,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Church  had  no  power  to  legislate  in  matters  indiflercnt. 


gested ;  and  "  his  Greek  and  Latin  sentences,  unchewed,  came 
up  again,  for  the  most  part  unchanged."*  Except  only  in  that 
indefatigable  activity  for  which  they  were  both  remarkable, 
Whitgift  was  the  very  opposite  of  his  antagonist.  His  learning 
was  solid,  but  not  extensive ;  yet  such  was  his  dexterity,  and 
good  sense,  that  it  served  him  in  better  stead  than  Cartwright's 
unwieldy  erudition.  His  style  is  often  homely,  altogether  devoid 
of  that  easy  flow,  and  oratorical  embellishment,  which  Cart- 
wright  affected;  and  closely  resembling  the  strong,  clear,  and 
nervous  English  of  our  early  reformers.  An  acute  and  expert 
logician,  he  possessed,  moreover,  that  "  large,  sound,  round- 
about sense,"  which  (according  to  Locke)  is  the  great  distinction 
between  a  man  of  reason  and  a  mere  verbal  chicaner.  Yet,  it  must 
not  be  denied,  that,  from  the  want  of  a  philosophical  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  is  apt  to  estimate  an  argument  according 
to  its  logical  value  alone,  and  to  think  that  he  has  done  enough 
when  he  has  shown  its  worthlessness  in  this  respect,  without 
going  to  the  bottom  of  those  complicated  prejudices,  mistakes, 
and  confusions,  which  gave  it  plausibility  in  the  judgment  of  his 
adversaries.  His  greatest  fault,  however,  was  his  choleric  dis- 
position. He  loses  all  temper  at  Cartwright's  perpetual  peti- 
tiones  prmcipii,  breaks  out  into  uncontrollable  impatience  at  his 
hollow  periods,  and  wordy  harangues,  and  often  cannot  even 
restrain  himself  from  bursting  into  most  undignified  personal 
invectives  against  his  old  opponent.  To  this,  indeed,  both  the 
combatants  are  too  prone  ;  but  Cartwright's  is  the  bitter  disdain, 
and  deep-seated  hostility,  of  a  stern  and  arrogant  mind ;  while 
Whitgift  evinces  all  the  passionate  and  sudden  violences  of  a 
warm  and  hasty  temper. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  defence,  Whitgift  was 
raised  to  the  Episcopal  Bench ;  and,  seeing  Cartwright  still 
pertinaciously  keeping  up  the  contest,  in  a  happy  hour  for  the 
Church  of  England,  he  selected  Richard  Hooker  to  take  his 
place  in  the  controversy.  To  say  that  Hooker  was  learned,  i '  by 
learning  we  mean  mere  extent  of  reading,  is  but  small  praise. 
In  this  sense,  Cartwright  perhaps  was  his  equal  in  erudition 
Bat  Hooker  was  not  one  of  those  pedantic  scholars  "  who  seem 
to  have  been  at  a  banquet  of  languages,  and  stolen  away  the 
scraps  :"  he  had  fed  his  mind  upon  the  wholesome  nutriment  of 

•Hobbes. 


learning.  The  wisdom,  the  eloquence,  the  imagery  of  ancient 
sages,  orators,  and  poets,  defecated  and  clarified  by  his  discern- 
ing judgment,  and  pure  taste,  became  assimilated,  (as  it  were,) 
with  the  common  mass  of  his  thoughts,  and  wrought  into  the 
very  bone  and  muscle  of  his  native  genius.  Profound  without 
obscurity  ;  imaginative,  yet  not  fanciful  ;  a  mighty  master  of  the 
passions,  but  ever  making  it  his  first  business  to  convince  the 
reason  ; — he  enlightened  the  understanding,  while  he  touched 
the  heart.  He  was  cautious  and  discriminating,  yet  not  cool ; 
for  he  had  all  the  warmth  of  genuine  feeling,  without  the  fer- 
vours of  intemperate  heat.  With  a  soul  that  rose  superior  to 
all  the  petty  quarrels  of  faction,  and  a  wit  piercing  enough  to 
penetrate  the  very  hardest  questions,  he  seemed  formed  to 
guard  the  interests  of  truth  and  moderation,  in  an  age  of  narrow 
bigotry  and  cross-grained  fanaticism.  Such  a  man,  combining 
in  rare  union  the  schoolman's  speculative  acuteness,  with  the 
statesman's  practical  wisdom,  yet  meek  and  charitable,  though  a 
polemic,  and  deeply  pious,  though  a  politician — such  a  man  as 
this  deserves  the  proud  title  of  "  the  glory  of  the  English  Priest- 
hood." Long  may  the  church  which  he  defended  revere  his 
memory,  and  profit  by  his  labours ;  and  her  sons,  to  the  remotest 
posterity,  imbibing  the  generous  principles  which  he  advocated, 
preserve  unimpaired  that  goodly  structure  of  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity ; — that  majestic  temple,  which,  consecrated  by  the  memory 
of  holy  men  and  martyrs  of  our  religion,  has  proved  so  long 
the  inviolable  shrine  of  the  purest  faith  in  Christendom  ! 

But  wisdom  and  moderation  such  as  his,  it  was  vain  to  look 
for  in  his  successors.  The  defenders  of  our  hierarchy  against 
the  Puritans,  finding  long  prescription  opposed  by  the  pretence 
of  a  Divine  right,  were  not  slow  to  see  that  similar  claims  might 
be  made  for  their  own  system,  and  that  on  far  better  grounds. 
Scripture  certainly  countenanced  them  more  than  their  adver- 
saries, and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  was,  for  the  most  part, 
full  in  their  favour.  Men  naturally  grow  extravagantly  fond  of 
that  which  supports  their  own  side  of  a  question,  and  thus  the 
too  indiscriminate  reverence  for  old  tradition,  and  the  doctors  of 
the  Church,  which  most  of  our  divines  at  that  period  inherited 
from  their  Popish  ancestors,  became  increased,  strengthened, 
and  more  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds,  from  the  assistance  which 
such  topics  afforded  them  in  resisting  the  novelties  of  the  Puri- 


tans.  "  Prevailing  studies,"  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  *'  are  of  no 
small  consequence  to  a  state  ;  the  religion,  manners,  and  civil 
government  of  a  country  ever  taking  some  bias  from  its  philo- 
sophy, which  affects  not  only  the  minds  of  its  professors  and 
students,  but  also  the  opinions  of  all  the  better  sort,  and  the 
practice  of  the  whole  people,  remotely  and  consequentially,  in- 
deed, though  not  inconsiderably."  If  this  be  true  of  a  state,  it 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  circumstances  of  a  party. 

Now,  that  vast  heterogeneous  collection  of  authors,  who  pass, 
with  an  undistinguishing  honour,  under  the  venerable  title  of  The 
Fathers,*  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  the  succession  of  such 
ecclesiastical  writers  as,  differing  greatly  among  themselves,  m 
age,  in  parts,  in  learning,  and  integrity,  were  preserved  to  our 
times  by  accident,  or  the  favour  of  the  most  ignorant  generations 
rather  than  their  intrinsic  merits,  must  needs  present  to  us 
the  development  of  those  seeds  of  error  and  superstition  connate 
with  the  human  mind,  which  sprang  up  early  among  Christians 
and  throve  fast,  till  at  length  they  overspread  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Church,  and  converted  the  garden  of  the  Lord  into  a 
tangled  thicket  of  briers  and  thorns.  Hence,  even  in  those  who 
wrote  the  longest  before  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Papal 
power,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  we  find  traces  of  those 
corruptions  which  are  properly  denominated  Popish,  because 
they  naturally  issue  in  the  production  of  that  matured  comple- 
tion of  spiritual  despotism :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  high-church 
system,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  (not  a  judicious  separation  of 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  from  the  foreign  admixtures 
and  gross  dregs  of  worldliness,  wherewith  it  was  diluted  or  debased, 
but)  an  indiscriminate  concoction  of  all,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, together,  though  it  falls  short,  in  almost  every  particular, 
of  the  full  strength  and  body  of  the  Roman  cup  of  abominations, 
has  yet,  as  being  drawn  from  much  of  the  same  materials,  no 
slight  smack  and  flavour  of  that  intoxicating  draught.  Into  this 
system,  as  men's  fears  of  Rome  gradually  became  weaker,  and 
their  dread  of  Geneva  more  urgent  and  prevailing,  a  great  portion 
of  our  divines  went  more  boldly  every  day  ;  a  system  which 
assigns  an  exorbitant  value  to  tradition  and  antiquity,  unduly 

•  "  Whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn 
from  of  old  to  this  present,  in  her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed, 
shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  unchosen,  these  be  the  Fathers." — Milton  on 
Prelat,  Epinc. 
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depreciates  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  well  as  human  reason, 
restraining  free  inquiry,  lest  it  should  end  in  diversity  of  opinion; 
a  system  which  extravagantly  magnifies  the  power  and  impor- 
tance of  the  priesthood,  abridges  the  natural  liberty  of  private 
judgment,  and  consolidates  a  scheme  of  inordinate  ecclesiastical 
domination,  by  working  upon  the  fears,  the  fancies,  the  tastes  of 
the  laity,  rather  than  their  reasons. 

Bancroft's  celebrated  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  is  generally  taken 
as  the  first  decided  indication  of  this  change  in  the  tone  of  the 
defenders  of  the  hierarchy.  B\it  more  unequivocal  signs  were 
not  long  wanting ;  high-churchism  becomes  still  more  clearly 
developed  in  the  writings  of  Bilson,  Saravia,  Sutcliff,  and  Covel, 
as  we  advance  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  downwards. 
Hooker  himself  has  been  claimed  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  school.  If  by  this  it  is  meant  tha.i\\\?,  principles  aiethe 
same  as  those  of  the  Oxonians,  or  even  consistent  with  them, 
nothing,  we  apprehend,   can  be  more   untenable,   as   we  shall 

endeavour  to  show  hereafter [See   note   at  the  end  of   the 

Book.]  Yet,  though  Hooker's  profound  principles  (had  they 
been  understood)  would  have  afforded  the  surest  antidote  against 
the  spreading  contagion,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  much 
upon  the  surface  of  his  style  and  manner  which  was  likely 
enough  to  be  hastily  caught  at  as  a  recognition  of  their  creed, 
by  the  disciples  of  the  rising  party.  He  may  often  be  misunder- 
stood to  be  pleading  absolutely  for  a  thing,  when,  in  fact,  he  is 
only  endeavouring  to  moderate  the  frantic  opposition  of  the 
Puritans,  by  showing  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  supported  with 
colourable  argument ;  and  that  profound  reverence  for  antiquity 
which  is  apt  to  be  so  strong  in  cultivated  minds  of  a  tender  and 
Imaginative  cast,  (though  it  might  exist  with  perfect  safety  in 
conjunction  with  an  understanding  masculine  as  his)  might  yet, 
when  expressed  in  all  his  persuasive  eloquence,  be  enough  to 
destroy  the  balance  of  weaker  intellects,  where  there  was  not 
judgment  solid  and  large  enough  to  counterpoise  and  adjust  it. 
But  the  influence  of  a  great  genius  who  arose  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth's  successor,  though  a  foreigner  himself,  was  strongly 
and  permanently  felt  by  the  English  high-churchmen.  This  was 
Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  mighty  either  to  pull  down  or  to  build  up, 
and  of  whom  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  he  did  more  injury  or 
benefit  to  the  church.  Now,  while  we  freely  confess  that  Baxter 
overdid  (as  indeed  was  his  wont)  his  charge  of  a  plot  between 


"  Grotius  and  the  Episcopalians,"  we  must  yet  hold,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  tincture  which  Grotius'  scheme  for  a  com- 
prehension of  the  Romanists,  seems  to  have  imparted  to  all  his 
later  theology,  modified  to  no  small  extent  the  tenets  and  prac- 
tice of  what  may  be  called  the  Laudian  Hierarchists.  Certainly 
much  of  the  doctrinal  corruption  which  now  crept  in  among 
them,  may  be  traced  to  him ;  especially  in  regard  of  that  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  justification  by  faith  only. 
Grotius  appears  to  have  formed  his  own  creed  upon  that  subject, 
very  much  from  the  works  of  certain  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  who, 
accustomed  in  their  scientific  speculations  to  dwell  upon  the 
pollution  rather  than  the  moral  guilt  incurred  by  transgression, 
and  to  consider  sin  rather  in  relation  to  man's  own  perfect  nature, 
or  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  than  to  God's  law,  insensibly 
accommodated  the  gospel  offer  to  their  philosophical  system, 
making  it  only  just  supply  what  they  felt  to  be  deficient  in  it, 
a  means  of  accomplishing  that  purification  (KaOapai?  '^vxv^) 
which  Plato  promised,  but  could  not  perform.* 

That  this  precise  view  of  the  matter  was  seldom  avowed  by 
our  divines  is,  perhaps,  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  explicit- 
ness  with  which,  what  is  termed  the  Jhrensic  theory,  is  asserted 
in  our  articles  and  homilies.  Formularies  which  those  who 
signed  them  had  not  yet  learned  to  sneer  at  and  deride.f  Be 
this  as  it  may,  from  this  time  Arminianism  began  to  be  an  usual 
accompaniment  of  high-churchmanship,  while  this  unfortunate 
plan  of  a  comprehension,  conceived  by  the  gi'and  luminary  of 
the  Remonstrants,  gave  no  small  colour  to  the  charge  of  Popery 
which  the  Puritans  urged  so  bitterly  against  their  adversaries. 
All  the  materials  of  this  grand  magisterium  of  Anglicanism  (as 
Mr.  Newman  is  pleased  to  call  it)  being  now  ready,  there  was 
only  wanting  a  skilful  master-artist  to  give  the  projection ;  and 
he  soon  appeared  in  Archbishop  Laud,  the  acknowledged  symbol 
and  personification  of  the  party.  The  explosion  which  followed 
put  a  tragical  end  to  the  experiment ;  and  though,  upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  another  Laud  appeared  to  have  re- 
vived in  Sheldon,  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  elder  school  seemed 


*  See  particularly  his  Annot.  in  Cass,  cons.,  and  the  two  tracts  against 
Rivetus,  in  his  Opp.  Theol.  T.  III.,  Amstel.  1679. 

+  Bishop  Taylor  is  perhaps  the  one  of  our  elder  Divines  who  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  Grotian,  or  even  strictly  Popish  view  of  Justification.  See 
his  sermon  called,  Fides  Formata  in  the  Asxa;  'Bft^oX'ti^aio}. 
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to  be  fast  evaporating  in  the  licentious  atmosphere  of  that  age, 
anil  was  scarcely  preserved  from  the  chilling  influence  of  latitu- 
dinarianism  which  the  alliance  with  the  Dutch  Remonstrants 
now  began  to  generate,  by  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Bull.  Dis- 
gusted by  the  Antinomian  abuses  which  he  had  witnessed  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  commonwealth,  that  great  prelate  unhappily 
conceived  such  a  prejudice  against  the  old  Protestant  doctrine 
of  Justification,  as  led  him  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  manly 
understanding  in  defence  of  that  strange  corruption  of  it  which 
is  indissolubly  associated  with  his  name,*  and  which  the  weight 
of  his  authority,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  reasonings  combined  to 
make  the  received  standard  of  orthodoxy  amongst  British  Theo- 
logians for  a  long  period.  A  similar  panic-fear  of  the  heresies, 
strifes,  and  distractions  which  the  abuse  of  private  judgment 
was  producing  every  where  around  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
most  probably  influenced  him,  in  like  manner,  to  maintain  so 
extravagant  a  veneration  for  the  s\iftVages  of  the  early  fathers. 
But,  with  all  faults,  such  men  as  Bull  would  have  been  an  honour 
to  any  cause : — "  talis  cum  sis,  utinam  noster  esses."  It  was 
the  shock  of  the  revolution,  which  threw  the  very  dregs  of 
fanatical  bigotry  upon  the  surface,  and  gave  such  men  as  Dod- 
.  well,  Hickes,  and  Sachevcrel,  (for  Leslie,  though  as  violent  as 
any,  deserved  more  respectable  company,)  the  foremost  station 
in  their  party.  The  high-church  interest  was  now  split  into  two 
great  divisions  ;  one  of  which — the  non-jurors — openly  sej)arated 
from  the  establishment  to  hold  communion  with  the  ejected 
bishops ;  and  the  other,  though  generally,  more  or  less,  dis- 
affected to  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  lines,  judged  it  best  to 
secure  their  benefices  and  preferments  by  recognizing  a  de facto 
monarch. 

The  former  of  these,  sinking  every  day  in  character  as  they 
grew  in  rancour  and    fanaticism,  expired  at  last,  as   a   party, 

•  Bull's  Harmonia  Apostolica  was  first  published  in  1G69  ;  and  according 
to  Nelson,  in  his  life  of  that  prelate,  created  no  small  disturbance.  ''  There 
arose,"  says  he,  "  no  small  contention  whether  this  interpretation  of  Scripture 
were  conformable  to  the  article  of  religion,  and  the  Homily  of  Justification 
therein  referred  to ;  some — downright  denied  it,  and  condemned  it  as  here- 
tical. Yea,  there  were  not  wanting  then,  even  men  of  some  eminence  in  the 
church,  who  with  all  might  opposed  him,  and  would  certainly  iuve  over- 
whelmed him  and  his  doctrine,  had  it  been  possible."  Most  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  BuU'i  system  are  to  be  found  in  Chillingworth's  eighth  sermon, 
preached  during  the  civil  war  ;  and  (though  less  definitely)  in  Hammond's 
Practical  Catechism,  and  defences  of  it  against  Cheynel,  about  164G. 
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amid  the  general  derision  and  contempt ;  the  other,  too,  fast 
degenerated  into  a  political  faction :  enlarging,*  as  is  usual, 
and  loosening  their  speculative  creed  for  the  practical  ad- 
vantage of  strengthening  their  side  with  more  numerous  ad- 
herents ;  for  political  partizanship  is  so  absorbing  a  passion  that 
it  will  prevail  over  even  religious  zeal.  And  now,  the  Whig 
ministry,!  apprehending  (and,  to  say  truth,  not  without  good  rea- 
son) that  the  great  mass  of  the  clergywerestrongly  infected  with 
Jacobite  principles,  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient — as 
weak  and  short-sighted  as  it  was  profligately  wicked — of  hiring  a 
base  crew  of  infidel  pamphleteers  to  throw  every  kind  of  disgrace 
and  contumely  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  or'der  itself.  Nor  did  they 
desist  from  the  fierce  assault,  though  they  saw  that  religion 
herself  was  struck  at  by  the  furious  desperadoes  whom  they 
retained  to  traduce  her  ministers.  The  Whig  clergy,  indeed, 
or  low-churchmen,  acted  a  much  wiser  and  honester  part.  They 
did  their  best  to  defend  religion  and  liberty  (the  two  greatest 
blessings  which  man  is  heir  to)  as  far  as  they  themselves  under- 
stood them.  But  unfortunately,  their  antipathy  to  the  super- 
stitions and  tyranny  of  their  Tory  brethren,  made  them  too 
generally  inclined  to  explode  all  mysteries  from  religion,  and 
confound  liberty  with  license  ;  and  thus,  Hoadley  (who  may  be 
taken  as  their  leader)  was  as  justly  reprehensible  in  one  extreme, 
as  Snape,  or  Hickes,  or  Johnson  in  the  other.  Endowed  with 
an  imperturbable  equanimity  of  temper,  a  clear,  though  not  a 
capacious  intellect,  without  a  single  gleam  of  imagination  or 
spark  of  enthusiasm,  but  blessed  with  indomitable  perseve- 
rance, dauntless  courage,  and  a  confidence  in  himself  which 
nothing  could  for  a  moment  shake,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature 
to  maintain  that  unparalleled  controversy  which  he  waged 
almost  single-handed  against  a  host  of  such  vigorous  assailants 
as  Sherlock,  and  Atterbury,  and  Hare,  and  Potter.J    Throughout 

•  Observe,  for  instance,  the  tone  of  Swift,  in  what  used  to  pass  as  a  High- 
Church  Treatise "  A  Church-of -England-man  hath  a  true  veneration   for 

the  scheme  established  among  us  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  and,  although 
he  will  not  determine  whether  Episcopacy  be  of  Divine  right,  he  is  sure  it  is 
most  fitted  to  primitive  institution."  The  sentiments  of  a  Church-of-Eng- 
land-man.     Sect.  1. 

f  See  Warburton's  Dedication  to  Lord  Mansfield. 

\  Hoadley  is  said  to  have  considered  Potter  as  his  most  formidable  adver- 
sary. The  Archbishop's  virork  has  been  excellently  re-edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Crosthwaite. 
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the  whole  of  this  opprobrious  business,  the  high-church  party 
appear  to  have  been  acting  under  the  influence  of  some  fatal 
frenzy,  and  provoked  perhaps  as  much  by  his  phlegm  as  by 
his  heterodoxy,  would  have  gone  almost  any  lengths  to  crush 
their  opponent.  Thus,  in  their  inordinate  zeal  to  assert  the 
speculative  right  of  church  authority,  they  gave  the  secular 
power  a  pretext  (which  was  all  it  wanted)  for  almost  annihilat- 
ing the  exercise  of  it : — 

"  The  Convocation  gaped,  but  could  not  speak." 
Condemned  by  this  fatal  interdict  to  comparative  inactivity, 
these  fiery  polemics  seem  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Hudibras's 
sword : — 

"  The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  use  was  now  grown  rusty ; 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  something  else  to  hew  and  hack  ;" 

and  when,  at  last,  the  fervours  of  Jacobite  politics  had  cooled 
down,  and  a  Tory  ministry  could  once  more  smile  favourably 
upon  the  clergy,  the  high-chmxh  party,  deprived  of  the  stimulus 
by  which  they  had  been  so  long  excited,  and  having  no  longer 
the  accustomed  arena  in  which  to  display  themselves,  began 
every  day  to  exhibit  more  and  more  the  lazy  vices  of  an  affluent 
and  successful  faction,  and  still  degenerated  faster  and  faster, 
till,  in  our  younger  days,  a  high-chmxhman  meant  little  more 
than  a  comfortably  beneficed  ecclesiastic,  witli  no  very  definite 
religious  creed,  save  that  he  had  signed  the  Articles  without 
reading  them,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  did 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  preaching,  praying,  or  catechis- 
ing, but  showed  a  most  edifying  zeal  to  banish  and  drive  away 
the  damnable  heresies  of  Methodism,  Evangelicism,  and  Bible 
Societies,  from  the  flock  committed  to  his  care. 

Late  events,  however,  have  convinced  the  world  that,  all  this 
time,  there  was  an  extensive,  though  noiseless,  underground 
vegetation  of  the  good  old  non-juring  principles,  and  that  the 
stock,  yet  remaining  in  the  earth,  was  soon  likely  to  take  as  firm 
a  root,  and  bear  as  luxuriant  foliage  as  in  the  glorious  days  of 
the  great  Sacheverel — 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipcnnibus, 
Nigra;  fcraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  pef  ca.'des,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes,  anioiumquc  ferro. 
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Indeed  we  look  on  the  Oxonians  as  genuine  enthusiasts,  whose 
imaginations  have  been  fired  by  the  venerable  form  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  grand  idea  of  the  catholic  church.  Men 
of  cultivated  tastes  and  pious  tempers,  becoming  sensible,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  spiritual  deadness  and  frigidity  of  what  used  to 
pass  for  orthodox  Church-of-Englandism,  and  shrinking,  on  the 
other,  from  the  hard  republican  air  of  evangelical  Protestantism, 
were  naturally  captivated  by  the  system  which  they  found  in  the 
Fathers  and  non-jurors,  in  which  outward  ceremony  appeared 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  the  mitigated  authority  of 
tradition  was  substituted  for  the  iron  infallibility  of  the  papal 
oracle.  The  reverend  names  of  the  fathers,  consecrated  by 
the  admiration  of  successive  ages,  formed  a  sort  of  magic  spell  to 
hold  the  intellect  in  eternal  thraldom  ;  and,  reading  them  with  a 
constant  desire  to  palliate  their  errors,  and  a  constant  wish  to 
find  them  right  in  every  thing,  their  own  minds  became  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  objects  of  their  idolatry.  Thus,  as  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  grew  so  extravagantly  enamoured  of  the  world 
he  read  of  in  romances,  that,  sooner  than  distrust  those  veracious 
chronicles,  he  would  transform,  despite  his  senses,  the  real  world 
into  accordance  with  their  testimony  ;  so  our  modern  Quixotes 
are  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  picture  of  primitive  Christianitj% 
as  drawn  by  certain  grave  historians, — about  as  faithful  in  this 
respect  as  the  biographers  of  Palmerin  and  Amadis, — that  they 
must  needs,  in  spite  of  logic  and  common  sense,  count  every 
father  of  the  church  a  saint,  every  argument  he  uses  a  demonstra- 
tion, every  puerile  flourish  of  his  pen  an  unrivalled  stroke  of 
eloquence,  and  every  dogma  which  he  begs,  borrows,  or  invents, 
as  certain  (if  not  more  so)  than  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  some  Sanchos  amongst  their  followers,  who  occasion- 
ally feel  a  misgiving  about  the  reality  of  this  faery  vision ;  but 
the  genuine  out-and-out  enthusiast  has  always  an  immense 
advantage,  while  the  glimmerings  of  the  squire's  unsteady  reason 
only  serve  to  make  him  uncomfortable  and  doubtful  in  the  per- 
petration of  an  escapade,  where  his  leader  is  quite  at  ease. 

The  conservative  principle  upon  which  the  English  universi- 
ties are  founded,  operating  steadily  against  all  change  at  first, 
secures  them  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  too  hasty  innovation 
— a  thing  especially  to  be  dreaded  in  those  seats  of  learning  where 
our  youth  are  trained  for  after  life — and  preserves  the  existing 
settlement  until  the  alteration,  now  proved  by  the  test  of  expe- 
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rience,  and  irresistibly  recommended  by  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  may  be  made  (slowly,  indeed,  but)  safely,  because  m  ith 
calm  and  mature  deliberation.  Not  that  (as  has  been  calum- 
niously  said)  "  they  are  immovably  fixt  by  the  strength  of  their 
cables,  and  the  ponderousness  of  their  anchors,"  but  that,  being 
of  the  old  British  build,  and  made  of  lasting  materials — "  deep 
in  their  draught,  and  roomy  in  their  length," — they  can  only  be 
floated  by  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  ride  the  waves  with  a 
majestic  dignity,  unlike  the  frail  though  gaudy  barks,  which  shake 
at  every  ripple,  and  veer  with  every  changing  gale,  the  sport 
and  playthings  of  the  capricious  elements. 

"  Bodies  of  men,"  says  one,  whose  good  sense  in  this  matter 
was  not  misled  by  prejudice,  "  retain  the  character  of  their  first 
institution  very  long ;  and,  all  things  considered,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  not  amiss  that  they  do  so.  Universities  and  schools 
of  learning  should  not  be  in  haste  to  exchange  established  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  the  best  sense  of  former  ages  had 
introduced,  for  novel  and  untried  pretensions.  The  reason  is 
plain  :  their  instructions  would  have  small  weight,  and  their  dis- 
cipline no  stability,  amid  such  easy  and  perpetual  changes.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  depositories  of  the  public  wisdom  and  virtue  ; 
and  their  business  is  to  inculcate  both  on  the  rising  generation, 
upon  the  footing  on  which  they  are  received  and  understood  in 
the  several  countries  where  they  are  erected.  Even  if  their  local 
statutes  laid  them  under  no  restraint,  an  easiness  in  departing 
from  established  rules  were  a  levity  not  to  be  commended,  and 
would,  in  the  end,  be  unfavourable  to  truth  itself,  when  at  any 
time  it  should  come,  in  its  turn,  to  be  entertained  among  them."* 
However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  accidental  evils  attend  these 
great  advantages.  Obsolete  prejudices,  when  exploded  every 
where  else,  are  often  harboured  in  collegiate  cells  from  age  to 
age,  and  cling  w^ith  unusual  tenacity  to  the  minds  of  secluded 
students  ;  and  hence  the  universities  have  been  occasionally  dis- 
graced by  such  displays  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  have  caused 
infinite  injury  and  scandal  to  those  learned  establishments.  This 
has  been  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Hampden  controversy ; 
and  one  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  the  task  of  opposing  lati- 
tudinarianism  has  devolved  upon  a  party  of  such  extravagant 
sentiments  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  that  that  party  should 

•  Kurd's  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues.     Vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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number  such  respectable  names  as  Newman  and  Keble  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  their  champions. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  the  opinions  which  characterise  this 
party,  and  the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  they  have  been  pro- 
pagated and  recommended  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  render  it  the  duty  of  those  who  dissent  from  them 
to  protest  against  such  an  arrogant  assumption,  which  if,  by 
often  being  repeated,  it  once  came  to  be  recognised  as  true, 
would  (we  are  persuaded)  do  incalculable  mischief  and  discredit 
to  the  church  of  which  we  are  humble  but  devoted  members. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes  us  speak  out  on  this 
occasion.  No  one  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  unusual  activity 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  manifested,  now  for  some  time 
back,  to  diffuse  the  poison  of  their  errors  in  England  ;  an  activity 
so  intense,  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
like  Homer's  Jupiter,  had  turned  his  eyes  from  every  other 
quarter  of  the  Christian  world,  to  fix  them  with  undivided 
attention  upon  the  all-important  contest  which  Popery  is  waging 
with  the  British  churches.  Now,  the  Oxford_  theology  seems 
to  us  (and  we  have  examined  it  with  care,  and,  we  trust,  with 
candour)  to  be  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  those  corruptions  which 
appear  full-blown  in  the  Romish  system.  With  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  are  little  accustomed  to  nice  distinctions,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  would  be  a  very  short  transition  from  high- 
churchism  to  Popery ;  and  that  when  once  they  had  brought 
themselves  to  a  practical  acquiescence  in  church  authority  and 
the  sentence  of  tradition,  as  inculcated  by  the  sages  of  the 
British  Critic,  they  would  be  in  a  very  apt  disposition  to  swallow 
the  stronger  dose  of  universal  infallibility,  as  administered  by  the 
more  daring  practitioners  of  the  Dublin  Review.  Nor  is  it 
only  by  thus  putting  such  formidable  weapons  into  our  adver- 
saries' hands  that  the  Oxonians  appear  likely  to  do  injury  to  the 
common  cause,  but  by  seeking  to  dissuade  us  from  using  those 
defensive  arms  which  the  first  reformers  wielded  with  triumphant 
success,  and  the  use  whereof  gave  that  sore  blow  to  the  power 
of  antichrist  with  which  it  still  shakes  to  its  very  centre. 

Thus,  in  a  formal  enumeration,  in  one  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  of  the  proper  tojTics  to  be  handled  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  only  are  ecclesiasticalinfallibility, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture, 
excluded  from  the  list,  but  the  doctrine  or  justification  by 
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FAITH  ALONE — tlic  (loctrinc  with  the  recovery  of  wliich  the 
reformation  began,  and  with  the  loss  of  wliich  (and  may  God 
forefend  the  omen)  the  reformation  will  end — this  vital  doctrine 
(we  say,)  which  Luther  deemed  of  more  importance  than  all 
our  differences  with  Rome  beside,  is  judged,  forsooth,  of  far  too 
ultra- Protestant  a  complexion  to  be  so  much  as  hinted  at  by 
these  staunch  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  all  these 
reasons  we  should  consider  it  unwise  to  remain  silent  upon  a 
subject  of  such  manifestly  great  importance,  even  if  we  could 
command  sufficient  composure  to  preserve  a  total  quiescence, 
■while  the  whole  church  was  in  agitation  round  us.  AVe  are  not 
insensible,  however,  to  the  delicacy  of  the  task  which  we  have 
undertaken,  nor  ignorant  how  apt  much  of  what  we  have  to  say 
will  be  to  be  misunderstood,  and  (still  more)  to  be  misrepre- 
sented. But  we  must  only  make  up  our  minds  to  bear  these 
hardships,  as  we  have  done  worse,  with  tolerable  equanimity. 
Mistakes  we  must  endeavour  to  obviate  by  care  and  circum- 
spection ;  and  as  for  misrepresentations, — 


.  Lcvius  fit  patentia, 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas." 
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CHAPTER  L 


EPISCOPACV. 

The  first  thing  which  must  strike  every  reader  of  the  Oxford 
Tracts  is,  the  extraordinary  prominence  which  they  assign  to  the 
tenet  of  the  necessity  of  apostolical  sdccession  for  the  valid 
administration  of  those  sacraments  which  are  "  generally  neces- 
sary for  salvation."  A  large  portion  of  our  clergy  are  sternly 
rebuked  for  the  doubtfulness  and  hesitation  which  they  seem  to 
feel  about  owning  this  doctrine  in  all  its  fulness  ;  and  while,  at 
one  time,  it  is  wondered  at,  how  any  can  doubt  but  that  this 
is  the  judgment  of  our  church,  fvol.  i.  p.  8,)  we  have  hints 
thrown  out,  at  another,  of  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  with  a  fresh  "  remedy  against  schism,''  in  the  shape 
of  an  express  condemnation  "  of  the  heresy  of  Hoadley — and 
of  others  like  him." — (Ibid.  Tract  41.) 

Now,  be  this  doctrine  true  or  false,  (and,  as  we  are  only  pleading 
for  toleration,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  either  side  of  the  question,)  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  in 
behalf  of  our  censured  brethren — that,  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
Anglicanism,  and  that  (which  is  more)  we  should  be  heartily 
sorry  to  witness  any  attempt  to  make  it  so,  by  excluding  from 
the  ministi-y  or  the  church  many  thousands  of  sincere  friends  to 
our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  who  are  yet  content  to  own  that 
their  fellow-Protestants  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent  are  not 
destitute  of  the  means  of  grace  and  the  rights  of  Christian 
churches.  Of  course,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  its  importance  is 
such  as  to  render  it  proper  to  assert  it  strongly,  impress  it  seri- 
ously, and  canvass  it  fairly  ;  but  to  make  it  a  mean  of  narrowing 
our  terms  of  communion  still  closer,  or  excluding  from  our 
borders  those  who  are,  in  all  practical  concerns,  united  to  m.ain- 
tain  our  present  constitution,  is  just  the  counsel  which  the 
Romanist  and  Dissenter  might,  with  reason,  wish  to  see  adopted, 
as  the  likeliest  to  issue  in  the  subversion  of  their  common  enemy. 
Happily,  however,  our  church  herself  has  evinced  more  mode- 
ration than  her  over-zealous  sons ;  and  "  the  latitudinarian 
heretics"  may  still  address  to  their  opponents  the  words  in  which 
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Ulysses  remonstrated  with  the  noisy  mendicant  who  sought  to 
jostle  him  from  his  own  porch  : — 

aifiavi    euTt  ti  ripi^u  Kaxcv  our  aytpiuu, 
iuTi  Tita  (fiay'iu  iofiiyai,  xai  ToXX'  iviXtvra, 
eiois  o'  i/ipoTieovs  ooi  y^i'irirai'  oiii  ri  fft-Xi^ 
iXX«T^i<u¥  ^foAtiV OdYSS.   2'.    15. 

In  considering  how  far  the  Church  of  England  is  pledged  in 
this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
those  things  to  which  her  clergy  are  required  only  to  assent,  as 
formularies  lawful  to  be  used,  and  those  which  they  subscribe 
as  authoritative  expositions  of  M^i'r^tM.  Of  the  former  kind 
is  the  Book  of  Ordination,  of  the  latter  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Yet,  the  Oxonians  have  attempted  to  make  the  clergy's  assent 
to  the  use  of  the  ordination  services  include  a  solemn  assent  to 
the  truth  and  propriety  of  every  syllable  contained  in  the  preface 
tx)  it,  which  they  are  not  required  to  use  at  all.  But  the  Church 
of  England  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible :  she  has 
herself  expressly  declared  the  contrary  ;  and,  therefore,  no  man 
can  properly  consider  himself  bound  to  maintain  her  absolute 
freedom  from  error,  in  any  point,  to  which  he  has  not  voluntarily 
declared  his  own  assent.  Now,  the  English  ordinal  is  imposed 
on  us  in  three  ways:  1,  by  the  4th  Irish  canon  ;  2,  by  the  36th 
article  ;  3,  by  the  act  of  uniformity  :  and  all  these  have  mani- 
festly exclusive  reference  to  the  use  of  the  formularies  prescribed. 
The  4th  canon  runs  simply  thus: — 

"  That  form  of  ordination,  and  no  other,  shall  be  tised  in  the 
Church,  but  that  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Ordering 
Bishops,  &c. ;  and  if  any  shall  affirm,  that  they  who  are  conse- 
crated or  ordered,  according  to  those  rites,  are  not  lawfully  made, 
nor  ought  to  be  accounted  either  bishops,  priests,  or  deacons; 
or  shall  deny  that  the  churches  established  imder  this  govern- 
ment are  true  churches,  or  refuse  to  join  witli  them  in  CIn'istian 
profession,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored,  until  he 
repent,  and  publicly  revoke  his  error." 

The  3Gth  article  is  just  as  plainly  referable  only  to  the  law- 
fulness of  the  riles  used.  It  declares  the  book  to  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  due  consecration  &c.,  and  nothing  of  itself 
superstitious  or  ungodly,  and  that,  therefore,  all  persons  so  con- 
secrated, &c.  are  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. 

Last  comes  the  statute  of  uniformity,  which  is,  if  possible, 
more  decisive  : — 

"  To  the  end,"  says  the  act,  'that   uniformity  in  the  public 
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worship  of  God  may  be  speedily  effected [to  which,  certainly,  no 

more  than  the  use  of  the  forms  is  requisite] — be  it  enacted,  that 
every  parson,  &c.  shall,  openly  and  publicly,  declare  his  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in  the  said  book 
contained  and  prescribed." 

Words  could  not  more  plainly  express  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  :  and,  we  are  persuaded,  that  no  man  is  bound  by  the 
Church  of  England,  to  any  peculiar  doctrine  concerning  the 
primitive  government  of  the  Church,  or  the  exclusive  validity  of 
Episcopal  ordination,  by  the  preface  to  her  ordinal,  any  more 
than  he  is  boimd  to  believe  the  false  rule  for  finding  Easter  in 
her  Calendar  to  be  the  true  one,  which  (as  we  remember)  was 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  excellent  Baxter  was  willing  to 
rest  his  nonconformity.     Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  Articles. 

Now  these,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  seem  to  have  been 
studiously  so  framed  as  to  pass  no  definite  decision  upon  the 
question.  The  Church,  for  instance,  is  simply  defined  to  be 
"a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requi- 
site to  the  same."  And  those  ministers  are  judged  lawfully 
called  and  sent,  "  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by 
men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congre- 
gation, to  call  and  send  ministers  unto  the  Lord's  vineyard." 
Now,  of  course,  to  one  who  holds  (as  the  writer  of  one  of 
these  tracts  does)  that  the  words,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me" — were  addressed  to  the  twelve  apostles  as  bishops  of  the 
Church,  commissioning  them  to  consecrate  the  sacred  elements, 
and  that  none  may  presume  to  do  the  like  but  such  as  derive 
their  power  from  them  by  successive  transmissions,  an  episco- 
pally  ordained  minister  would  be  deemed  one  of  tlie  things  that, 
according  to  Christ's  commandment,  are  of  necessity  requisite 
to  the  solemnization  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  B\jt  to  another 
who  supposed,  for  instance,  that  these  words  were  addressed  to 
them  simply  as  a  congregation  of  the  faithful,  and  referred  to  the 
reception  rather  than  the  consecration  of  the  Lord  s  supper,  and 
who  could  not  see  tliat  any  one  mode  of  calling  and  sending 
ministers  was  luialterably  bound  upon  Christian  societies  to  the 
end  of  time  in  the  word  of  God,  (and  the  puzzle  is — as  Stillingfleet 
says — to  find  a  divine  right  any  v^here  but  in  the  word  of  God  ;) 
to  such  an  one  we  say,  a  minister   episcopally  ordained,  however 
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proper  and  befitting  for  tlie  purpose,  would  certainly  not  be 
esteemed  essentially  necessary  to  the  valid  administration  of  that 
sacrament.  The  article  then  obviously  decides  nothing  as  to  the 
real  point  in  dispute  between  these  two,  and,  therefore,  both  may 
subscribe  it  with  a  clear  conscience.  Here,  then,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  the  Oxonians  have  manifestly  swerved  from 
that  discreet  moderation  which  it  has  ever  been  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  preserve. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  reply  which  will  be  made  to  all 
this.     The    Articles,  it  is  said,    are    "not  a  body  of  Divinity;" 
they   are    "  polemical "    "  protests  against  certain   errors  of  a 
certain  period  of  our  Church."     But   now,   granting  all  this  for 
argument's  sake,  is  it  not  certain  that  this  error  (supposing  it  to 
be  an   error) — this  very  heresy  of  holding  the  form  of  church 
government  alterable,  was  rife  at  that  period   when  convocations 
were  sitting,  and  protests  might  have  been  made  against  it,  if  it 
were  deemed  necessary  ?  nay,  more,  was  it  not  held  and  avowed 
by  those    who   actually  sat  in  the  convocation  by  which  these 
Articles  were  sanctioned  ? — This,  surely,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer.     But,  in  truth,  the  Oxonians  seem  greatly  to  have  mis- 
conceived the  nature  of  our  Articles.     No  unprejudiced  person, 
we  are  convinced,  can  examine  them  without  being  convinced 
that  they  are  very  little  "  polemical"  in  their  caste,  and  that  it  is 
rather  by  setting  forth   (positively)  the  whole   truth,    than  by 
directly   controverting  or  anathematizing    falsehood,   that    they 
protest    against   the    errors  of  the  times.     They   are    entitled 
"  Articles  for  the  avoiding  of  the  diversities  of  opinions,  and  for 
the  establishing  of  consent  touching  true  religion :"  and  in  his 
Majesty's    declaration    prefixed  to  them,   they  are  recognised  as 
*'  containing    the   true    doctrine  of   the    Church  of   England  ;" 
and    his   Majesty   thereupon    takes    comfort   to    himself  in  the 
general   agreement  of  all  in  the   true,  usual  literal  meaning  of 
the  same,  commanding  that   all  further   curious  search  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  Articles  taken  only  in  their   literal  and   gramma- 
tical sense. 

Now,  let  us  ask  any  candid  judge,  whether  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion from  this  is  not  that  the  Articles  were  designed  to  contain  all 
such  doctrines  as  the  Church  deemed  it  necessary  to  exact  a 
conformity  \ipon  ? — But,  to  pass  from  our  authorised  formularies 
to  the  suffrages  of  our  divines.  The  extravagant  Erastianism  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  (who  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  king 
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might  make  a  priest  or  bishop,  as  readily  asajustice"of  the  peace, 
is  so  well  known  that  we  need  only  allude  to  it ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  Bishop  Ridley  himself,  (who  was  in  many  respects 
much  nearer  to  a  high-churchman,)  in  his  "  Answers"  given  in 
Mr.  Gloster  Ridley's  life  of  him,  cautiously  abstains  from  ven- 
turing any  less  general  definition  of  a  church,  than  that  given 
in  our  pi*esent  articles.  If  we  turn  to  those  who  maintained  the 
controversy  with  the  Puritans,  and  who  were  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  that  controversy  to  be  explicit  upon  this  subject,  we 
shall  find  by  Mr.  Keble's  own  confession,  the  best  and  earliest  of 
them  defending  the  hierarchy  upon  grounds  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  very  first  principles  of  modern  high-churchism — the 
ground  of  the  inherent  mutability  of  all  modes  of  discipline  and 
public  regiment,  and  of  the  original  residence  of  all  spiritual 
power  and  authority  in  the  body  corporate*  of  the  Church. 
These  are  confessed  to  have  been  the  principles  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  and  Bishop  Cooper  :f  and  we  have  taken  some  pains 
(in  a  subjoined  note)  to  show,  that  they  were  the  principles  of 
Hooker  also.  Nor  is  Dr.  Cosins  less  explicit  upon  this  matter. 
^'  Are  all  the  churches,"  asks  he,  "  of  Denmark,  Sweveland, 
Poland,  Germanic,  Rhetia,  Vallis,  Tellina,  the  nine  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  reformed,  with  their  confederates  of  Geneva,  of 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  Scotland,  in  all  points,  either 
o?  substance  or  of  circumstances,  disciplinated  alike  ? — Nay,  they 
neither  are,  can  be,  uor  yet  need  so  to  be  ;  being  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  any  set  and  exact  particular  form  thereof  is  recom- 
mended unto  us  by  the  word  of  God."     (Answer  to  the  Abstract. 

*  Bishop  Andrews  himself  appears  to  have  verged  towards  this  opinion. 
We  quote  from  the  Politica  of  Mr.  Lawson,  a  work  well  deserving  to  be  re- 
printed. Speaking  of  Matt,  xviii.  17,  he  says,  "  Erasius  upon  the  place  is 
intolerable,  and  most  wofuUy  wrests  it;  so  doth  Bishop 2?!7soh,  in  his  Church 
government,  and  is  point  blank  contrary  to  D.  Andrews,  who,  in  his  Torlura 
Torti,  doth  most  accurately  examine,  interpret,  and  apply  the  words,  and 
most  effectually  from  thence  confute  Bellarmine.  One  may  truly  say  of  that 
book,  as  he  himself  said  of  Austin's  Treatise  L)e  Civitale  Dei,  it  was  opus 
palmarium.  By  his  exposition  of  this  text,  he  utterly  overthrows  the  im- 
mediate j«s  divinum  of  episcopacy,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
He  plainly  and  expressly  makes  the  whole  church  the  subject,  the  primary  sub- 
ject of  the  power  of  the  keys  inforo  exteriori. —  And  it  is  observable,  that  divers 
of  our  champions,  when  they  oppose  Bellarmbie's  Monarchical  Government  of 
the  Church,  peremptorily  affirm  the  power  of  the  keys  to  be  in  the  whole 
church,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  confute  him,  yet  when  they  wrote  against 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Anti-prelatical  party,  they  change  their  tone  and 
tune."     p.  276. 

f  See  Keble's  Preface  to  Hooker. 
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Part.  Sect.  1^,  p.  08,  London:  T.  Chard,  1548.)  To  the  same 
effect  our  English  Solomon  himself,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,  (Irenicon,  p.  11,  chap.  viii.  p.  ;}94,)  declares  it  as  his 
judgment,  "  Christiano  cuicpie  regi,  Pvincipi  ac  Rei-publica;  con- 
cessum,  externam  in  rebus  ecclcsiasticis  regiminis  I'ormam  suis 
pra^scribere,  quae  ad  civilis  tbrmam  quam  proxime  accedat." — 
And  since  we  have  quoted  one  layman,  let  us  add  another,  but 
he  of  better  authority  than  even  the  royal  head  of  the  church 
himself,  the  illustrious  Bacon  ;  who  seems  to  have  surveyed 
theology  with  the  same  penetrating  glance  which  he  darted 
through  all  human  science.  "  For  the  second  point,  that  there 
should  be  but  one  form  of  discipline  in  all  churches,  and  that 
imposed  by  necessity  of  commandment  and  prescript  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  ;  it  is  a  matter  volumes  have  been  compiled  of,  and 
therefore  cannot  receive  a  brief  redargution.  I  for  my  j)art  do 
confess  that  in  revolving  the  Scriptures  I  could  never  find  any 
such  thing,  but  that  God  hath  left  the  like  liberty  to  the  church 
government  as  he  hath  done  to  the  civil  government ;  to  be 
varied  according  to  time,  place,  and  accidents,  which  nevertheless 
his  high  and  divine  providence  doth  order  and  dispose So  like- 
wise in  church  matters  the  substance  of  doctrine  is  immutable ; 
and  so  are  the  general  rules  of  government ;  but  for  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  for  the  particular  hierarchies,  policies,  and  dis- 
ciplines, of  churches,  they  be  left  at  large,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
good  we  return  to  the  ancient  bounds  of  unity  in  the  church  of 
God  ;  which  was,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;  and  not  one  hierarchy, 
one  discipline."  (Of  the  Pacification  of  the  Church.  Works, 
vol.  vii.  p.  68,  edit.  B.  Montague.)  Chillingworth  too  proposes 
it  as  a  question  to  his  adversary,  (and  the  context  shows  he 
meant  it  to  be  answered  in  the  negative)  "whether  any  one  kind 
of  these  external  forms  and  orders  and  government  be  so  neces- 
sary to  the  being  of  a  church,  but  that  they  may  be  diverse  in 
diverse  places,  and  that  a  good  and  peaceable  Christian  may  and 
ought  to  submit  himself  to  the  government  of  the  place  where 
he  lives,  whatsoever  it  be."  (Religion  of  Protestants,  chap.  6, 
sec.  39-) 

Nay,  some  of  our  greatest  divines  went  a  still  more  startling 
length,  and  seemed  very  ready  to  admit,  that  Presbyterianism 
was  the  primitive  form  of  the  church  government.  See,  for 
instance,  Jewel's  defence  of  the  Apology,  p.  20"2,  and  Dr.  Fulke, 
(who  passed  in  his  own  time  for  a  high-churchman,)  in  his  answ  cr 
to  the  Rhemish  Testament,  upon  Titus  i.  8.     "  Although,"  says 
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he,  "in  Scripture  a  bishop  and  elder  is  one  authority  in  preiich- 
ing,  the  sacraments,  &c.,  yet  in  government,  by  ancient  use  of 
the  speech,  he  is  only  bishop,  who  is  in  the  Scripture  called 
TrpoiffTa/iieuos,  Sec,  to  whom  the  ordination  or  consecration  by 
imposition  of  hands  belongeth.  Not  that  imposition  of  hands 
belongeth  only  to  him,  for  the  rest  of  the  elders  did  lay  on  their 
hands,  or  else  the  bishop  did  lay  on  his  hands  in  the  name  of 
the  rest."  Reynolds,  we  suppose,  would  be  objected  to  as  a 
Puritan,  but  Field  on  the  Church,  book  iii.,  chap.  39,  is  oimii 
exceptione  major. 

But  even  with  those  who  were  for  assigning  a  much  higher 
origin  to  the  triple  distinction  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
its  absolute  necessity  was  never  asserted  in  the  best  times  of  our 
Church,  in  the  unqualified  language  in  which  it  is  maintained  by 
our  friends  at  Oxford.     Let  \is  hear,  for  instance,  Francis  Mason, 
(one   of   the  warmest    defenders  of   our  church,    and    some  of 
whose  works  have  been  received  by    Dr.  Wordsworth  into  his 
"  Institutes"    lately    published,)  who,    answering    an   objection 
against  the   orders  of  ministers  beyond   the  seas,  speaks  thus : 
"  First,  if  by  jure  divino  you  mean  that  which  is  according  to 
Scripture,  then  the  pre-eminence  of  bishops  is  ywre  rfmwo;   for 
it  hath    been   already  proved    to    be  according  to    Scripture. 
Secondly,  if  by  jure  divino  you  mean  the  ordinance  of  God,  in 
this  sense  also  it  may  be  said  to   be  jure  divino.     For  it  is  an 
ordinance  of  the   apostles,    whereunto    they  were   directed    by 
God's  Spirit,  even  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  and  consequently  the 
ordinance  of  God.     But  if  by  jure  divino  you  understand  a  law 
and  commandment  of  God,  binding  all  Christian  churches  per- 
petually, michangeably,  and   with  such  absolute  necessity,  that 
no  other  order  of  regiment  may  in  any  case  be  admitted,  in  this 
sense    neither  may  we   grant  it,  nor  yet  can  you  prove  it  to  be 
jure   divino.'^     [Defence  of    Foreign    Ordination,    in    "  certain 
brief  Treatises/'  &c.,  Oxford,  1641. J     No  less  moderate  is  the 
judgment  of  a  still  older  divine — Downam,   Bishop  of  Derry : 
"  Though  in  respect  of  the  institution"  says  he,  "  there  is  small 
difference  between  an  apostolical  and  divine  ordinance,  because 
what  was  ordained  by    the  apostles  jn'oceeded    from  God  (in 
which  sense,  and  no  other,  I  do  hold  the  episcopal  function  to 
be  a  divine  ordinance,   I   mean    in   respect  of  its  first  institu- 
tion)— yet  in  respect  of  perpetuity,  difference  by  some  is  made 
between  those  things  which  be  divini,  and  those  which  be  Apos- 
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toUci  juris  ;  the  former  in  their  understandinf?  being  perpetually, 
generally,  and  immutably  necessary  ;  the  latter  not  so.     So  that 
the  meaning  of  my  defence  plainly  is,  that  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment hath  this  commendation  above  other  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  that  in  respect  of  the  first  institution  it  is  a  divine 
ordinance  ;  but   that  it  should  be  such    a  divine  ordinance  as 
shoidd  be  generally,  perpetually,  immutably,  necessarily  observed, 
so  as  no  other  form  of  government  may  in  no  case  be  admitted, 
I  did  not  take  upon  me  to  maintain."  (Defence  oi' Sermon,  p.  139.) 
Nay,  Bishop  Saunderson  (an  authority  whom  high-churchmen  are 
accustomed  to  have  in  honour)  bears  witness  that  this  moderation 
was  almost  imiversal  among  the  Episcopalians.     "  The  Papist," 
says  he,  in  his  eloquent  defence  of  English    episcopacy,  "  The 
Papist  groundeth  the  Pope's  oecumenical  supremacy  upon  Christ's 
command  to  Peter  to  execute  it,  and  to  all  the  flock  of  Christ 
(princes  also  as  well  as  others)  to  submit  to  him  as  their  universal 
pastor.      The   Presbyterian   crieth  up  his  model  of  government 
and  discipline  (though  minted  in  the  last  bygone  century)  as  the 
very  sceptre  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  whereunto  all  kings  are  bound 
to  submit  theirs,  making  it  as  unalterable,  and  inevitably  neces- 
sary to  the  being  of  a  church,  as  the  word  and  sacraments  are. 
The    Independent   Sejjaratist    also,  upon  that  grand  principle  of 
Puritanism,  common  to  him  with  the  Presbyterian  (the  very  root 
of  almost  all  the  sects  in  the  world)  viz. :  That  nothing  is  to  be 
ordered  in  church  matters,  other  or  otherwise  than  Christ  hath 
appointed   in   his  word,  holdeth   that    any  company   of    people 
gathered   together  by    mutual   consent  in  a  church  way,  is  jure 
divino  free  and  absolute  within  itself  to  govern  itself  by  such 
rules  as  it  shall  judge  agreeable  to  God's  word,  without  depend- 
ence upon   any  but    Christ   Jesus   nione,  or  subjection  to  any 
prince,  prelate,  or  human  person  or  consistory  whatsoever.     All 
these  (you  see)  do  not  only  claim  a  J7is  divinum,  and  that  of  a 
very  high  nature,  but  in  setting   down    their  oj)inions  seem  in 
some  expresses   tending  to  the   diminution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of   princes.     Whereas    the  Episcopal    party  neither 
meddle  with  the  power  of  princes,  nor  are  ordinarily  very  forward 
to  press  the  jus  divinum,  but  rathe)-   ■purposely  decline  the  men- 
tioning of  it  as  a  term  subject  to  misconstruction,  (as  hath  been 
said),  or  else  to  interpret  it,  as  not  of  necessitij  to  import   any 
more    than    an    apostolic    institution." — p.  40.     Even  the    Uni_ 
versity  of  Oxford,  fproh  pudor  ! )  in    this  matter,   swims    with 
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the  stream,  and  in  that  formal  judgment  of  theirs  upon  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  decline  absolutely  determining  upon  the 
strict  JUS  divinum  Episcopatus.     About  the  same  time,    Bishop 
Hall  (whose  treatise  on  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy  has  earned 
him  a  place  in   Doctor  Pusey's  Catena  Patrum)  did  not  think 
his  principles  compromised  by  speaking  thus  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  on  the  Continent :  "  Blessed  be  God,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  any  essential    matter,  betwixt   the    Church  of   England 
and  her  sisters  of  the  Reformation.     We  accord  in  every  point 
of  Christian   doctrine,  without  the  least  variation  :  their  public 
confessions  and  ours  are  sufficient  convictions  to  the  world,  of 
our  full  and  absolute   agreement.     The  only  difference  is,  in  the 
form  of    outward  administration  :    wherein   also  we  are  so  far 
agreed,  as  that  we  all,  profess  this  form  not  to  be  essen- 
tial TO  THE  BEING  OF  A  CHURCH,  thougli  much  importing  the 
well  or  better  being  of  it,  according  to  our  several  apprehensions 
thereof;  and  that  we  do  all  retain  a  reverent  and  loving  opinion 
of  each  other  in  our  several  ways  ;  not  seeing  any  reason  why  so 
poor  a  diversity   should  work  any  alienation  of  affection  in  us 
one  towards    another;  but,  withal,    nothing  hinders,  but  that  we 
may  come  yet  closer  to  one  another,  if  both  may  resolve  to  meet 
in  that  primitive  government,  whereby  it  is  meet  we  should  both 
be  regulated,  universally  agreed  on  by  all  antiquity  ;  wherein  all 
things  were  ordered  and  transacted  by  the  consent  of  the  pres- 
bytery, moderated  by  one  constant  president  thereof. But 

if  there  must  be  a  difference  of  judgment  in  these  matters  of 
outward  policy,  why  should  not  our  hearts  be  still  one?  Why 
should  such  a  diversity  be  of  power  to  endanger  the  dissolving  of 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  ?  May  we  have  the  grace  but  to  follow 
the  truth  in  love,  we  shall  in  these  several  tracks,  overtake  her 
happily  in  the  end ;  and  find  her  embracing  of  peace,  and 
crowning  us  with  blessedness."  (The  Peacemaker,  sect.  6.) 
We  fear  that  this  would  pass  for  little  better,  now-a-days,  than 
a  rag  of  "  the  Heresy  of  Hoadley,"  with  the  Consistory  of  Oriel, 
who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  rights  of  bishops,  seem  quite  to  have 
forgotten  that  antiquity  is  every  whit  as  unanimously  agreed  in 
asserting  the  privileges  of  that  council  of  the  presbyters,  without 
which  the  primitive  bishop  used  ordinarily  to  do  nothing  of 
importance.  Were  we  disposed  to  make  a  parade  in  that  way 
we  might  easily  crowd  our  pages  with  testimonies  from  the 
Fathers  to  this  important  fact ;  and  whoever  will  look  into 
Bingham's  Sections  upon    Presbyters  will   (we    hope)    give   us 
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credit  for  our  abstinence,  when  he  sees  what  facihties  have  been 
there  provided   for  appearing   learned  with    very   httle   trouble* 
The  Chapters  of  our  Cathedrals  were  evidently  designed  toper- 
form  the  functions  of  these  primitive  Synedria  ;   and  when  the 
existence  of  these  corporations  was  threatened  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  their  ablest  defender  came  forward  with  a  proposal  to 
make  them  efficient  for  that  purpose-     (Hacket:  see  Carwithen's 
Hist,  of  the   C.  of  England :    vol.  2.  p.  357.)      Had  that  pro- 
posal  been  acted  upon,  we  are  persuaded  the  cathedrals  would 
never  have  been  brought  now  for  a  second  time  into  their  present 
imminent  danger ;  and,  we  would  humbly  suggest  to  our  Oxford 
brethren,  when  they  go   seriously  to   work  with   their  "  Second 
Reformation,"  that  by  such  a  measure  as  we  allude   to,  they 
would  not  only   restore   (what  we  know  thei/  dearly   love)  an 
ancient  constitution,  but  also  (what  we  value   still   more  highly) 
an  useful  one  to  boot.     There  is  nothing  in  w  hich  we  differ  more 
from  the  church  of  the  first  ages — nothing  in  which  our  practice 
has  given  more  scandal  and  offence  to  moderate  men*  among 
the  Dissenters — almost  nothing  in  our  outward  polity  which  has 
done  more  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  church  than  the  private 
autocratical  way  in  which  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
diocese  are  often  disposed  of  by  our  prelates.      Who  can   doubt 
but  that  a  public  council  of  the   chief  presbyters  of  his  diocese 
would  be  more  likely  to   give   their  bishop  upright,  wholesome, 
and  deliberate  advice,  than   an   agent   or  a   private  chaplain,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  back-stair  senators  who  usually   beset  the 
ear  of  a  great  man  ?     For  our  part,   we  should  look  upon  a 
reform  of  this  kind  as  likely  to  infuse  new   life  and   vigour   into 
our  ecclesiastical  administration,   and  to  obtain   for   it  a  moral 
weight  of  influence  which,   it  must  be  confessed  on  all  hands,  is 
at  present  greatly  wanted. 

But  this  is  too  imj)ortant  a  suggestion  to  be  handled  slightly,f 
and  we  are  in  haste  to  pass  to  the  iecond  and  more  important 
head  of  our  charge  against  the  authors  and  admirers  of  the  Tracts. 

•    Robert  Hall,  for  instance  :    See  his  Life  by  Dr.  Gregory. 

+  There  is  one  great  advantage,  however,  to  which  such  an  arrangement 
would  probably  lead,  which  we  cannot  pass  over  altogether  in  silence — the 
facility  it  would  afford  of  freeing  the  Church  from  the  opprobrious  burden  of 
its  civil  law  courts,  and  the  complicated  intricacies  of  their  practice.  The 
lay-chancellors,  and  the  enormities  of  the  consistorial  judicatories,  have 
always  been  principal  topics  of  complaint  against  our  jirelacy,  and  a  reform 
in  these  matters  was  sometimes  promised  to  the  dissenters,  but  never  per- 
formed. There  i<  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject  told  in  Rogers's  Life  of 
Howe. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


TRADITION. 

We  mentioned  an  excessive  respect  for  tradition  as  one 
of  the  heaviest  of  our  charges  against  the  Oxford  school  of 
divines  ;  and  we  beheve  that,  when  our  readers  have  duly  con- 
sidered the  evidence  of  the  extravagant  way  in  which  this  trea- 
cherous guide  is  magnified  by  them,  and  compared  the  thing 
itself  with  the  praises  of  its  Protestant — we  beg  pardon — its 
Anglican  admirers,  they  will  be  by  no  means  disposed  to  esteem 
our  fears  of  the  consequences  of  such  opinions  unfounded,  or  our 
reprobation  of  them  exaggerated  or  overcharged.  Tradition  is 
considered  by  the  Oxford  theologians  as  discharging  two  impoi'- 
tant  functions,  according  as  we  regard  it  in  its  relation  to  doctrine 
or  to  discipline.  Dogmaticcdly  it  is  supposed  to  consign  us  to  the 
important  truth,  (the  evidence  of  which  is  made  wholly  to  depend 
upon  its  aid,)  that  the  Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  to  supersede  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
eliciting  these  things  from  the  Scripture  so  consigned,  by  the 
additional  boon  of  an  autJioritative  exposition  of  its  meaning. 
In  discipline,  it  is  of  even  still  greater  importance  ;  serving  not 
only  to  confirm  and  explain  the  scattered  hints  upon  that  subject, 
to  be  gathered  here  and  there  in  the  Bible,  but  also  to  convey 
to  us  a  rule  in  such  matters,  quite  independent  of  the  written 
word,  though  sanctioned  by  the  same  divine  authority.  In  the 
first  of  these  respects  it  seems  to  be  treated  of  more  systema- 
tically, though  not  enforced  a  whit  more  strongly,  by  Mr. 
Newman*  and  Professor  Keble,|  in  two  of  their  late  publications, 
than  in  the  tracts  ;  and  as  it  would  be  hypocritical  affectation  to 
pretend  ignorance  of  those  gentlemen's  connexion  with  the 
immediate  subject  of  our  review,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
occasionally  quoting  their  sentiments  f;  )m  their  acknowledged 
discourses,  as  well  as  the  anonymous  pamphlets  which  areunder- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Pi-ophetical  Office  of  the   Church,  by  J.  H.   Newman. 
London  :     Rivington,  18ij7. 
f  Sermon  on   Primitive  Tradition,  by  Rev.  J.   Keble.     Third  edition. 
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stood  to  be  partly  written,  and  wholly  approved  ot  by  them. 
But  before  doing  so,  we  beg  earnestly  to  diselaim  all  share  in, 
or  approbation  of,  the  personal  violence  with  which  they  and 
(even  still  more  perhaps)  their  coadjutor.  Dr.  Pusey,  have  some- 
times been  assailed — a  violence  the  more  inexcusable,  because 
(whatever  may  be  said  of  their  friends,)  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  no  way  provoked  on  their  own  parts.  Demanding  for  ourselves 
an  imrestrained  liberty  of  thinking  freely,  and  as  freely  expressing 
what  we  think,  we  should  be  strangely  inconsistent  with  our  own 
principles,  if  we  refused  to  others  the  same  privilege.  To  repro- 
bate the  opinions  we  think  erroneoiis,  to  expose  the  arguments 
we  deem  weak  and  insufficient,  are  things  which  appear  to  us  to 
come  fairly  within  our  province  ;  but  personal  animosity  and 
angry  vituperation  we  leave  to  those  f/ui  nesciunt  quanto  labore 
Veritas  inveniatur  et  quam  difficile  careantur  errores,  et  quibus 
susjiiriis  et  gemitihics,  Jiat  ut  ex  quantulacunque  parte  intelligi 
possit  Deus.  Those  who  take  either  side  in  a  great  public 
question  are  more  responsible  than  they  generally  seem  to  think 
for  the  misconduct  of  tlieir  allies,  and  certainly  are  not  quite 
exempt  from  blame,  if  they  encourage  that  by  their  silence,  which 
their  conscience  will  not  suffer  them  to  praise,  and  a  politic 
regard  for  party  forbids  them  to  reprehend.  This  is  our  reason 
for  interposing  a  protest  which  may  appear  to  some  uncalled 
for,  and  to  others  injudicious;  and  having  now  delivered  our 
own  souls,  we  proceed  to  address  ourselves  to  the  important 
argument  which  lies  before  us. 

We  need  hardly  tell  oiir  readers  that  we  differ  widely  from 
the  Oxford  school  in  both  the  positions  which  we  have  explained. 
Indeed  those  positions  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  Reformation  has  nsually  been  defended  by 
its  greatest  champions,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  dread  of 
Popery  which  has  been  inspired  by  the  promulgation  of  them. 
Still  no  question  should  be  decided  by  antecedent  presumptions, 
where  it  is  possible  to  examine  it  in  detail,  and  we  are  confident 
that  a  very  slight  examination  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is 
no  evidence  adequate  to  convince  any  reasonable  man,  if  he  do 
but  weigh  it  fiiirly,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  intended  for  the 
church  any  rule,  independent  of  Scripture,  and  delivered  down 
by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  the 
apostolic  doctrine  in  this  way,  upon  any  points  concerning  faith 
or  practice,  upon  which  we  have  not  far  clearer  and  more  satis- 
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factot'y  information  from  the  Bible  itself.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
enter  into  a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  but  we  are  confident 
that  we  shall  say  quite  enough  to  guard  our  readers  against  any 
thing  that  may  seem  specious  in  the  very  shallow  plausibilities 
which  have  been  advanced  on  the  other  side,  and  indicate,  at 
least,  some  of  those  general  considerations  which  may  tend  to 
give  satisfaction  to  an  impartial  mind  in  forming  its  own  judg- 
ment upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Keble  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  (but,  as  it  seenris  to 
us,  to  very  little  purpose,)  to  prove  that,  previous  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  was  a  received 
code  of  apostolic  traditions,  well  known  and  recognised  by  all 
Christian  churches  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  morals.  Now,  even 
if  he  could  prove  this  point,  it  would  serve  his  cause  very  little, 
however  well  a  dexterous  Jesuit  might  be  able  to  press  it  into 
the  Papal  service.  For  since  he  must  needs  confess  that  every 
doctrine  contained  in  this  traditive  code  is  also,  for  the  matter 
and  substantially  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  too,  and  since  we 
have  undoubtedly  better  evidence  for  the  integrity  of  the  written 
than  of  the  unwritten  word,  it  plainly  becomes  our  duty  to  use 
the  first  as  a  test  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  other.  But  a  test, 
to  be  rightly  applied,  must  be  rightly  understood  ;  so  that,  after 
all  we  are  compelled  to  expound  the  sense  of  Scripture  for  our- 
selves, before  we  can  arrive  at  that  full  satisfaction  concerning 
the  uncorrupted  purity  of  ovu*  traditions,  which  we  are  bound 
to  seek  for  when  the  materials  are  within  our  reach. 

But  now,  when  we  have  done  all  this,  and  fairly  proved  our 
creed  out  of  the  Bible,  most  men,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us 
that  we  have  done  enovigh,  and  may  wish  the  admirers  of  anti- 
quity joy  of  their  long  and  tortuous  voyage  back  again  to  the 
same  port,  through  an  ocean  of  bishops  and  doctors,  and  saints 
and  councils,  from  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
whose  "  well-according  strife"  of  mutual  and  self-contradictions 
makes  up  that  harmonious  Consensus  Patium  which  chimes  so 
sweetly  in  the  ears  of  all  Orthodox  Divines.  But  in  truth,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Keble  has  very  insufficiently  established  the 
existence  of  any  methodised  system  of  traditional  theology  in 
the  early  chiux-h,  as  a  rule  independent  of  the  aj)ostolic  writings. 
By  the  same  act  of  faith  which  admitted  a  man  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  he  implicitly  assented  to  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  apostles.    Hence,  whatever  they  taught  us  was,  to 
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him,  equally  indispensable    to   be  believed,  and,   consequently, 
there  was  but  little   need  of  any  formal  division  of  the  matter 
of  their  teaching  into  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals,  prin- 
ciples and  consequences.      That  the  individuals  who  actually 
heard  the  apostles  preach  would  naturally  store  up  in  their  me- 
mories, and  frequently  commit  to  ivriting  too,  the  gracious  words 
which  fell  from  their  lips,  is,  of  course,  most  certain ;  but  while 
there  was  an  unerring  living  judge  of  all   controversies  of  faith 
extant  in  the  world,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
poured   out   in   rich   abundance,  supplied  inspired  prophets  and 
teachers  in  the  scattered  congregations  of  Christians,  it  was  by 
no  means  necessary  that  any  systematic  code  of  divinity  should 
be  compiled  as  an   authentic  standard,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
public  sentence   of  the  church  ;  and  now,  when  the  college  of 
apostles  had  become  extinct,  and  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  Spirit 
had  ceased,  the  Holy  Scriptures  came  immediately  into  their 
place,    the    canon    of  which  (notwithstanding  all    the  wrong- 
headed  paradoxes  of  Dodwell,)  has  been   often   shown   to  have 
been  comj)lctt'd,  and  recognized  throughout  the  churches,  before 
the  death  of  St.  John.    This  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most  natural 
accoimt  of  the  matter,  and   nothing  can  be  weaker  than  the 
attempt  at  Biblical  evidence   which   Mr.   Keble   has  ventured 
upon.     He  endeavours  to  show  that   the  "  Deposit"  {TrapaKa-ra 
6yKT])   "  command"  (cj'toX?))   "  faithful   sayings"  (\oyoi   Trtaroi) 
"  charge"  (^Trapa^i'^/eXia),  which  occur  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy, 
are  (as  he  expresses  it,)   "  parts  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Holy 
Catholic    Church,"  or   technical  terms  denoting  a    well-known 
and   well-acknowledged   standard   of  the  true   doctrines  of  the 
faith.     But  now,   in  the  first  place,  does  it  not  seem  rather  an 
arbitrary  process  by  which  the  existence  of  a  single  and  definite 
code  is  collected  from  such  a  multitude  of  denominations,  oc- 
curring within  the  compass  of  a  very  ^ew  pages  in   the   writings 
of  an  individual  author  ?  This  seems  to  argue  a  greater  copious- 
ness  in  the  "  vocabulary  of  the   Holy  Catholic   Church"  than 
one  would  naturally  have  expected   to  find  so   early,  and   may 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  variety  of  appellation  has  regard  to  a 
similar  variety  of  subjects.     Nor   will   our  suspicions  be  abated 
if  we  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the   context  of  the   pas- 
sages where  they  occur.     1  Tim.  i.  3,  we  read,  "  As  I  besought 

thee    to    abide    in   Ephesus that    thou    shouldst    charge 

(7rapa<^<y€i\i]9)  some  that  they  preach  no  other  doctrine,  neither 
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give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies so   do.     Now 

the  end  of  this  charge  {jip  7rapa<y^e\i'a9)  is  charity,"  &c.  Now 
can  any  one,  who  looks  at  the  original,  doubt  but  that  the 
article  here  refers  to  the  cognate  word  preceding,  and  that  the 
charge  in  verse  5  is  the  same  as  that  in  verse  3  ?  We  meet  the 
same  word  again  at  verse  18  ;  and  there  it  certainly  belongs  to 
Timothy's  immediate  duty  in  regulating  affairs  at  Ephesus. 
«'  This  charge  yTavT^jv  Trjv  ir.)  I  commit  unto  thee,"  &c.  Again, 
at  chapter  vi.  verse  11,  we  have  a  specific  commandment  first 
given  :  "  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee  these  things  ;  follow 
after  righteousness,  &c.  Fight  the  good  fight,  lay  hold  upon 
eternal  life,"  &c.     After  which  immediately  follows:  "I  charge 

thee  before  God and  Christ  Jesus, that  thou  keep  this 

commandment  (T?yi/  ii'ToXrjv)  pure  and  undefiled,*  unto  the 
appearing  of  the  Lord."  And  to  this  sense  agrees  Theodoret, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  fathers:  rijv  evroXTjv  TovreaTi 
ravra  a  FPAOQ.  Finally,  having  now  brought  his  epistle  to  a 
close,  he  subjoins,  at  verse  20 — "  O  Timothy,  keep  this  which 
is  committed  to  thee  {rrjv  ■n-apaKmaOrjKijv)."  But  the  passage 
which  most  clearly  disproves  the  notion  of  a  technical  appro- 
priation of  this  term,  is  foimd  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
very  one  which  Mr.  Keble  has  selected  for  his  text.  2  Tim.  i. 
12,  et  seq.  "  I  know,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  my  deposit  (t^i/ 
TrapaKaradrjKrjv  fiov)  unto  that  day.     Keep  the  pattern  vttotu- 

TTuaaiv)  of  sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me That 

good  deposit  (rrjv  TrapaKaTaOrjKTjv)  guard  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  dwelleth  in  us."  Now,  here  not  only  is  the  word  in  question 
referred  to  special  instructions  given  to  Timothy,  but  used  so 
little  in  any  technical  appropriation  of  meaning,  that  it  is  ap- 
plied, in  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  to  quite  a  different 
subject — viz.  the  apostle's  own  soul,  which  he  had  learned  to 
commit  unto  God's  keeping,  as  unto  a  faithful  creator.^     Thus 

*  The  words  airviXov  and  avscr/X'/jorrov  seem  rather  (as  Erasmus  has  re- 
marked) to  belono;  to  the  2s  preceding  than  to  ivroXhv. 

f  So  Grotius  "  Habemus  in  hoc  et  14  commate  mentlonera  deposit! 
duplicis.  Deus  apud  nos  deponit  verbum  suum,  nos  apud  Deum  deponimus 
spiritum  nostrum.  Luc.  xxiii.  40.  Act  vii.  59.  Also,  upon  v.  13,  utotu- 
T&itri;,  exemplar  ut  1  Tim.  i.  1.  Sed  hie  intellige  exemplar  in  animo  infixum, 
quod  i&ia.M  Platonici  vocant."  So,  Theodoret  also,  fnf^h'v,  (p'/iirt,  roli;  ^iuy^x(pous, 
xai  Kctia-rip  lyAivoi  rcii  ccp^iru'roi?  v^otrixovTii,  iruv  ecK^ijiiia  Ixiiveov  l^c,i'y^a<pou(riv 
lixovas  ouTco  x,vA  (Tu  oiov  Ti  dp^iTvcrov  'i^i  Tviv  Ta^'  ifji-ov  -n^i  ■TZiffTiai  Ktti   ayasrns 

ysyivfifiivnv  lilac-xaXiav.  Theodoret  explains  the  ■ra^a.Hx.n  of  Timothy's  alacrity 
in  God's  service,  which  was  a  gift  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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a  mere  examination  of  the  context  of  those  passages  upon 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  found  it,  is  sufficient  to  dissipate 
that  hasL'Iess  fabric  in  whose  erection  Mr.  Keble  has  wasted  so 
much  unprofitable  pains.  We  suppose  that  we  may  now  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject,  without  any  detailed  examination  of 
the  \6-^oi  TTiffToi,  and  their  rhythmical  structure,  (which,  by  the 
way,  it  requires  the  practised  ear  oi  a.  poetical  professor  to  dis- 
cover,) as  things  on  which  the  learned  author  himself  scarcely 
intended  to  lay  any  important  stress.  The  phrases  alluded  to 
occur  only  in  one  particular  portion  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  and 
surely  it  is  no  more  unaccountable  that  he  should  have  used  this 
form  of  speech,  to  introduce  his  own  I'emarks,  only  here,  than 
that  he  should,  only  here,  have  alluded,  in  such  terms,  to  the 
supposed  traditionary  code. 

But  here  let  us  not  be  mistaken  or  misrepresented.  That 
the  apostles  delivered  oral  instructions  to  their  disciples,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  treasure  up  and  attend  to  those  instructions, 
and  that  before  the  written  word  had  been  consigned  to  the 
faithful,  these  instructions  were  the  rule  by  which  their  faith 
and  practice  were  to  be  directed,  are  propositions  which  we  cor- 
dially assent  to.  But,  that  their  tradition  was  ever  intended 
to  be  a  permanent  rule,  for  the  direction  of  the  church,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  completed,  is  a  thing 
which  we  look  on  as  so  highly  improbable,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  nothing  but  finding  it  a  matter  of 
express  revelation  could  induce  us  to  believe  it.  Let  us  consi- 
der for  a  moment  what — supposing  them  honest  and  intelligent 
men — the  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  early  church  would  have 
been  if  the  apostles  had  only  left  them  in  possession  of  an 
oral  deposit.  Surrounded  as  they  were  with  dangers  to  the 
integrity  of  its  transmission,  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, would  it  not,  naturally,  have  been  their  first  business  to 
take  the  obvious  precaution  of  drawing  up  in  writing,  a  full 
and  authorised  collection  of  the  traditions  they  had  received, 
and  thereby  guarding,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  evil  effects 
of  neglect  or  dishonesty  in  thtir  successors?  That  doctrines 
are  more  securely  transmitted  by  oi'al  than  by  written  tradition, 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  some  paradoxical  defenders  of 
the  Church  of  Borne,  whose  absurdity  has  been  rendered  "  im- 
mortal  in   its  own    despite,"  by   the    wit  and   genius   of  their 
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illustrious  confuter  Tillotson,*  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  such  a 
thesis  as  nobody,  we  presume,  at  the  present  day,  would  choose 
to  make  himself  notorious  by  maintaining.  Now  that  very 
thing-  which  would  have  been  the  first  duty  of  honest  and  intel- 
ligent men  (supposing  it  had  been  left  to  them)  was  actually 
undertaken  and  performed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  who, 
doubtless,  foresaw  how  foully,  in  after  ages,  the  conduit  was 
to  be  polluted  throi^gh  which  the  stream  of  tradition  must  needs 
have  passed.  Can  we  doubt,  then,  but  that  it  was  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  object,  and  supersede  a  method  of  trans- 
mitting truth  exposed  to  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  which  experience  had  already  proved  to  be  liable  to  the 
grossest  abuses  ?  Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  gospel  having  been 
committed  to  vvriting  is  a  recognition  of  the  inefficiency  of 
traditive  conveyance,  and  affords  an  antecedent  presumption 
against  any  rule  pretending  to  be  delivered  down  in  that  way. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Christian  was  not  an 
isolated  revelation,  but  grounded  upon  one  still  more  ancient, 
and  related  to  that  elder  one  in  almost  all  its  parts.  The  no- 
tion of  a  written  rule  of  faith  was  nothing  new  or  singular  in 
the  church  ;  for  siich  a  rule  the  Jewish  people  had  before,  and 
one  of  the  heaviest  charges  which  our  Lord  and  the  apostles 
urged  against  their  teachers  was  their  deterioration  of  this  per- 
fect RXTLE  by  the  admittance  of  the  oral  hno. 

This  idea,  then,  of  a  complete  canon  of  faith  formed  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripturks.  When,  therefore,  the  term  <^pa(j)rj, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  designation  of  that  canon,  is  trans- 
ferred (as  it  is  both  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter)  to  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  natiu'ally  understand  it  in  the  same 
sense:  and  it  certainly  lies  upon  those  who  will  not  stand  by  this 
analogy  to  show  some  positive  presumption  against  its  justice, 
before  they  can  be  allowed  to  have  any  reasonable  pretext  for 
rejecting  it.  The  celebrated  passage,  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  seems  to 
set  this  analogy  in  so  strong  a  light  that  it  will  be  worth  our 
while  to  examine  it  somewhat  narrowly.  "  I  know,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  that,  from  a  child,  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  the 
faith  that  is  in  Jesus.     All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 

•  See  his  "  Rule  of  Faith." 
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God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine  {SiBuffKoKiav),  for  reproof 
(c'Xe'/xo?),*  for  correction  (^iwavopOwaiv),  for  instruction 
(^iraiheiav)  in  righteousness  ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thorotighlij  furnisJied  unto  all  good  tvorks."  Let  us  attend 
liere  to  the  strict  propriety  of  the  terms  in  whicli  the  apostle 
marks  out  the  specific  manner  in  which  the  Old  Testament  per- 
forms its  object.  "  The  Holy  Scriptures,"  says  he,  "  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  (20<1>I2AI)  unto  salvation,  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ."  In  other  words,  the  law,  having  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ,  for  this  term  (aocp/a)  wisdom,  has  been  proved  to  have 
a  sense  appropriated  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  elder  and  latter  dispensations.!  So  much,  then,  for 
the  specific  character  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  but  when  he  goes 
on  to  add  the  generic  notion  of  all  Scripture  as  such,  he  gives, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  complete  arrangement  of  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  for  in  the  verse  following  he  seems  to  have  struck 
out  the  true  idea  of  all  that  can  properly  pretend  to  that  title. 

I.  The  FOUNDATION  of  it  is  laid  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
vehicle  of  its  conveyance,  which  inspiration,  adequately  insuring 
its  infallibility,  we  may  hence  certainly  derive — 

1.  Doctrine,  or  the  Dogmatic,  part  Divinity. 

2.  Reproof,  by  which  it  is  clear  we  must  understand  the 
polemical. 

This  comprehends  all  the  speculative  portion :  next  comes 
ihe  practical.     It  is  profitable  also  lor 

3.  Correction  ;  and  4.  Instruction  in  righteousness.  And  the 
end  of  this  master  science  is, 

II.  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished for  every  good  work. 

So  finely  accurate  are  all  the  apostle's  expressions, — so  preg- 
nant with  instruction  many  a  passage  which  we  are  apt  to  pass 
over  with  a  careless  negligence  !  Now,  that  this  elaborate  enu- 
meration should  be  given,  and  Scripture  declared  to  be  useful 
for  evei-y  part  and  member  of  divine  knowledge,  merely  to  enforce 
the  truth  that  it  "  must  help  to  the  perfection  and  entire  fur- 
nishing of  the  man  of  God,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  a 
strain   to  serve  an  hypothesis  ;  for,  since  the  apostle  is  plainly 

•  Ad    refutandos   et    profligandos  religionis    christianae    adversaries. — 
Schleusncr  in  voc. 

I  See  Dr.  Henderson's  Lectures  on  Inspiration. 
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speaking  of  Scripture  in  general,  and  in  the  notion  of  it,  the 
only  general  reason  why,  in  order  to  their  end  o^  j)erfectiiig  the 
godly,  it  should  extend  to  every  department  of  revealed  truth, 
must  needs  be  that  it  was  intended  to  be  their  complete  and 
sufficient  rule  in  all  things  touching  that  perfection. 

It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  the  subject  were  not  so  seriovis,  to 
see  how  Mr.  Newman*  struggles  to  evade  the  force  of  this  ana- 
logy, by  a  number  of  hypothetical  distinctions  between  the  two 
cases,  which  might,  perhaps,  some  of  them,  be  let  to  pass,  if 
they  professed  only  to  account  for  something  already  established 
by  positive  evidence,  but  which  so  good  a  logician  as  he  is  ought 
to  have  known  are  of  no  sort  of  weight  when  used  as  negative 
presumptions.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Jewish  church  had  a  sufficient  written  rule,  mai/  have 
been  that  theirs  was  a  carnal,  ceremonial  religion,  which  required 
that  every  thing  shoidd  be  clearly  and  definitely  laid  down, 
whereas  ours  is  a  law  of  love,  in  which  small  probabilities  and 
slight  hints  are  sufficient.  This  we  take  to  be  the  most  con- 
siderable thing  he  says,  and  not  to  mention  that  it  is  a  gross 
instance  of  the  radical  fallacy  just  exposed,  (a  fallacy  which, 
if  it  were  once  admitted,  would  make  short  work  of  the  ana- 
logical way  of  reasoning  altogether,)  it  seems  to  come  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  indeed,  from  one  whose  favourite  topic  is  the 
uncertainty  of  Scripture,  without  the  aid  of  traditionary  inter- 
pretation ! 

But,  it  is  said,  tradition  after  all  is  the  ground  upon  which 
you  believe  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  We  answer,  True;  tradition  is,  indeed,  i\\e prin- 
cipal ground  upon  which  we  believe  these  facts,  and  when  they 
produce  to  us  a  tradition  so  circumstanced  and  verified,  to  any 
oiher facts,  we  shall  believe  them  also  no  less  firmly.  An  his- 
torical tradition  was  the  chief  ground  of  faith  in  Scripture  to 
the  Jews  also  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  their  canon  from  being 
an  exclusive  rule  ;  and  surely  it  is  a  strange  logic  by  which  it  is 
inferred  that,  because  Scripture  must  needs  depend  upon  some 
species  of  external  evidence,  it  was  not  intended  to  supersede 
other  means  of  information,  where  that  species  of  external  evi- 
dence, from  the  nature  of  things  conveyed,  which  are  doctrines 
and  not^ac^*,  can  neither  apply  so  certainly,  nor  is  to  be  had  in 

•  Lectures,  p.  332. 
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anything  approaching  to  the  same  degree  of  strength,  if  it  couhl. 
In  fact,  if  it  were  nothing  else,  experience  shows  that  tlie  differ- 
ence between  tlie  two  cases  is  immeasurable,  since  it  is  found 
impossible,  permanently  and  materially,  to  corrupt  a  book,  the 
copies  of  which  are  scattered  over  a  great  surface,  whereas 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  tlie  frequent  corruptions  of  mere 
oral  traditions  of  doctrines,  however  widely  diffused.  Nor  can 
the  arguments  already  adduced  be  shaken  imtil  some  tradition 
of  a  fact,  intended  to  be  revealed  to  us,  can  be  produced,  sup- 
ported on  similar  historic  evidence  to  that  upon  which  the 
authenticity  of  Scripture  rests,  or  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  valid 
consequence  that  because  one  truth,  peculiarly  circumstan- 
tiated, might  be  safely  trusted  to  an  universal  tradition,  very 
peculiarly  circumstantiated  also,  therefore  agreat  body  of  various 
doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  might  be  just  as  safely  trusted 
also  to  the  same  conveyance. 

There  is  this  great  disadvantage  (amongst  many  others)  at- 
tendant upon  oral  tradition,  as  a  means  of  conveying  doctrines, 
that,  whatever  is  communicated  to  us  by  another,  takes  such  a 
colour  from  our  own  habits  of  mind  and  modes  of  thought,  and 
becomes  so  interwoven  with  our  own  inferences  and  deductions, 
from  what  we  take  to  be  its  meaning,  that  when  wa  come  in  our 
tiuMi,  to  transmit  what  we  had  received  to  others,  the  original 
deposit  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  but  marvellously  enlarged  and 
altered  from  its  primitive  simplicity.  Thus,  when  the  number 
of  minds  through  which  it  has  to  pass  is  considerable,  the  first 
tradition  is  so  greatly  (but,  at  the  same  time  so  insensibly) 
changed  by  the  influence  of  individual  cpinions,  and  j)revailing 
fashions  in  philosophy  or  religion,  that,  at  last,  like  Ovid's 
young  lady — 

Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui. 

Mr.  Keble,  we  doubt  not,  is  a  stoiit  Arminian,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  Calvinism  in  every  shape  and  form  ;  let  us  then  take 
an  example,  where  he  Mill  feel  its  stringency.  Had  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  never  been  written,  but  the  information 
contained  in  them  delivered  down,  in  (he  same  form  of  words, 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  oral  tradition  only,  can  any 
one  doubt  but  that  the  Synod  of  Uort,  for  instance,  would 
liave  as  unhesitatingly  determined,  that  the  tenets  of  Arminius 
were  contrary  to  the  Holy  and  Catholic  Tradition  of  the  Church, 
as  they  did  determine  them  to  be  opposed  to  the  sacred  Scrip-  i 
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tures  ?  Being  (as  they  were)  uncompromising  Calvinists ;  and 
persuaded  (as  they  were)  that  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  revela- 
tion was  its  legitimate  and  proper  meaning,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  have  acted  otherwise.  Put,  now,  the  Dordrechtan 
in  the  place  of  tlie  Nicene  Fathers,  and  Mr.  Keble  will  be 
obliged  to  own  the  wisdom  of  God's  providence,  in  placing  us 
in  a  condition  to  judge  for  ourselves,  whether  those  who  pre- 
tend to  be  the  depositaries  of  Christ's  traditions,  have,  in  reality, 
formed  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of  their  meaning.  For 
the  difference  between  the  case  supposed,  and  the  case  actually 
existing,  is  just  this : — in  the  former,  we  should  be  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  testimony  of  persons — the  teachers  of  the 
Church  ; — who,  being  from  various  prejudices  and  false  princi- 
ples deceived  themselves,  must  needs  also  lead  those  astray 
who  follow  in  their  track :  in  the  latter,  we  are  not  dependent 
on  persons  at  all,  but  on  the  authentic  record  itself,  of  that  in- 
spired preaching,  from  which  our  teachers  as  well  as  ourselves 
must  ultimately  derive  their  information.  In  the  former  case, 
we  should  have  to  take  the  water  of  line,  as  we  found  it  in  its 
distant  streams,  discoloured  and  defiled  by  the  foreign  tincture  of 
every  soil  it  traversed  in  its  progress  :  in  the  latter,  we  drink  it 
at  the  fountain-head,  as  it  springs,  in  all  its  native  freshness  and 
unsullied  purity,  from  beside  the  eternal  throne  of  God. 

But  to  come  from  general  to  particular  instances  ;  \ye  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  which,  with  any  shadow  of 
reason,  has  been  attempted  to  be  proved  an  universal  tradition 
in  the  early  ages,  which  cannot  be  much  more  clearly  traced  to 
the  apostles,  through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For 
our  own  parts,  without  intending  to  disparage  the  applauded 
labours  of  Bull  and  \^'aterland,  we  must  ov^n  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  seems  to  us  to  be  capable  of  a  proof  from  the 
Bible  far  simpler,  easier,  and  more  evident  than  any  which  can 
be  produced  to  show  that  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  age 
after  the  apostolic. 

"  V/ere  the  Scripture  revelation,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '•  like  the 
heathen  i)retended  oracles  of  old,  only  one  single  obscure  sen- 
tence, it  might,  indeed,  v»ith  some  colour  of  reason  have  been 
alleged,  that  for  the  right  understanding  of  it,  it  were  necessary 
to  depend  on  other  following  authorities.  But  the  case  of  the 
Scripture  revelation  is  far  otherwise.  Our  Saviour's  own  dis- 
courses are  here  set  down  at  large,  in  no  less  iha^n  four  different 
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Gospels.     Tlie   doctrine   his  disciples  preached  afterwards,    is 
recorded  distinctly  more  than  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
and  the  controversies  that  arose  in  their  own  times,  gave  occa- 
sion further  for  vet-y  large  and  particular  explications  of  that 
whole  doctrine  in  their  several  Epistles.     Tliere  are  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  tweiity-seven  several  books,  written  at  dij"- 
ferent  times,    and   in  different  places,  by  eight  several  inspired 
authors:  and  the  texts  of  each  author  may,  in  case  of  difficulty, 
be  compared  with  other  texts  of  the  same  author,  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  book,  and  with  other  texts  of  the  same  author  in 
dilTercnt  books,  written  upon  other  occasions ;  and,  moreover, 
with  the  texts  of  other  inspired  authors,  writing  likewise  upon 
the  same  subject.     And  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  rea- 
sonable man  to  imagine,  that  after  all  this,  any  doctrine  of  im- 
portance should  not,  in  such  large,  such  explicit,  such  repi^uted 
instructions,  be  made  known  as  fuUij,  as  clearly,  and  distinctly, 
as  the  llevealer  of  it  intended  it  siiould  be  known  at  all  ?     The 
writings   of    any    uninspired   author    arc   usually    well   enough 
understood,  by  impartial   persons   comparing  one  place   of  his 
writings  with  another,  and  considering  without  prejudice  wliat  is 
the  result  of  the  whole.     And  is  the  Scripture  alone  such  a 
book,  as,  in  doctrines  of  great  importance,  and  mentioned  in 
almost  every  page  of  iho  book,  nevertheless,  by  the  most  diligent 
study,  and  by  the  most  careful  comparing  of  the  several  texts, 
one  with  another,  and  interpreting  tiie  figurative  expressions  by 
the  plain  ones,  cannot  at  last  be  understood  v.  ithout  some  new 
authoritative  explication?"     Letter  to  Dr.  Wells,  &c. pp.  17,  18. 
Nor  can  we  see  any  reason,  even  from  the  Fathers  themselves, 
to  lead  us  to  siipi)ose  that  they  were   in   possession   of  any  such 
authentic  body  of  traditions  as  Mr.  Keble  speaks  of.     Irenaeus, 
indeed,  in  the  second  century,  appeals  to  tradition  ;  but  against 
whom  ? — and  for  what  ?  .    Against  heretics  v.  ho  pretended  to  an 
oral  law,  delivered  down  from  the  apostles,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  partly  the   mere  obvious  fundamentals  of  the 
Gospel,  (which   he  affirms,  and  wc  know  without  him,   to  be 
abundantly  clear  in  Scripture — nay,  so  clear  that  the  heretics 
rejected   it  for    that  reason,)  and  partly  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  those  very   Scriptures  themselves.      When  the 
good  father  travels  beyond   these,  it  is  but  too  evident  how 
grievously  he  hallucinates  ;    as,  for  instance,   where  he  alleges 
the  apostolic  tradition  that  Christ    preached  for  near  twenty 
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years ;  wliicli,  however,  we  know  to  be  false  upon  some  better 
evidence  tlian  the  equally  apostolic  tradition,  vouched  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  that  he  preached  only  one  year.  It  is  in  defence 
of  the  same  simple  truths  that  Tertullian's  great  book  of  the 
Praescriptions  is  designed.  His  argument  displays  all  his  cha- 
racteristic dialectical  subtility.  The  Neologians  of  those  times 
urged  the  text,  "  seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  as  a  pretext  for  still 
searching  for  discoveries  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity ; 
which  inquiry  they  pursued  by  a  perverse  application  of  the 
fidse  and  arbitrary  principles  of  allegoric  interpretation,  common 
amongst  the  Fathers  themselves,  to  such  portions  of  the  sacred 
text  as  they  chose  to  admit  for  genuine.  Tertullian  answers 
that  this  command  was  addressed  to  those  who  were  not  yet 
believers,  but  the  Scriptures  were  given  to  the  church,  who 
became  members  of  that  body  by  the  belief  of  certain  funda- 
mental doctrines  ;  and  he  prescribes  against  them  (as  the  language 
of  the  civil  law  was)  by  an  appeal  to  the  notorious  faith  of  all 
the  churches  then  in  the  world,  to  show  that  they  had  no  right 
to  claim  an  interest  in  the  Scripture,  which  was  only  given  to 
the  church.  We  may  think  as  we  please  of  this  argument ; 
which,  to  say  truth,  like  most  of  Tertullian's,  is  rather  perplex- 
ing than  convincing  ;  but  certainly  it  shows  that  he  was  aware 
of  no  universal  tradition  relating  to  any  thing  but  the  very 
elementary  parts  of  the  Christian  Revelation — such  parts  as, 
with  any  reasonable  principles  of  interpretation,  are  abundantly 
clear  from  the  Bible  itself.  It  was  not  until  after  his  time  that 
it  began  to  be  discovered  how  much  more  favourable  the  dim 
twilight  of  tradition  was  to  the  prestiges  of  priestcraft,  than  the 
broad  steady  illumination  of  scriptural  truth. 

Mr.  Keble  seems  to  feel  tlie  difficulty  of  making  out,  in 
particular  cases,  any  circumstantial  and  full  evidence  of  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  traditions  he  is  contending  for,  and  he 
takes  the  following  strange  way  of  getting  out  of  it : — 

"  If  any  one  ask,  how  we  ascertain  them  ;  we  answer,  by  appHcation  of 
the  well-known  rule,  Quod  sem2}er,  qucd  7cbiquc,  quod  ab  omnibus  :  Anti- 
quity, Universality,  Catholicity :  tests  similar  to  those  which  jurists  are  used 
to  apply  to  the  common  or  unwritten  laws  of  any  realm.  If  a  maxim  or 
custom  can  be  traced  back  to  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary  ;  if  it  pervade  all  the  different  courts,  established  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  if  it  be 
generally  acknowledged  in  such  sort,  that  contrary  decisions  have  been 
disallowed  and  held  invalid  :  then,  whatever  the  exceptions  to  it  may  be,  it  is 
presumed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  common  law.      On  principles  exactly 
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analogous,  ihe  Church  practices  and  rules  above  mentioned,  and  several 
others,  ought,  we  contend,  apart  from  all  Scripture  evidence,  to  be  received 
as  traditionary  or  common  laws  ecclesiastical.  They  who  contend  that  the 
very  notion  of  such  tradition  is  a  mere  dream  and  extravagance  ;  who  plead 
against  it  the  uncertainty  of  history,  the  loss  or  probable  corruption  of  records, 
the  exceptions,  deviations,  interruptions  which  have  occurred  through  the 
temporary  prevalence  of  tyranny,  heresy,  or  schism  ;  must,  if  they  would  be 
consistent,  deny  the  validity  of  the  most  important  portion  of  the  laws  of 
this,  and  of  most  other  old  countries." 

Now,  1st,  as  to  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  a  sounding  nothing ;  for  by  always 
admitting  an  appeal  to  the  age  preceding  it  brings  us  back 
ultimately  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  their  writings,  which 
are  no  other  than  the  inspired  Scriptures  themselves.  Now,  as 
Bishop  Taylor  well  puts  it,  "  he  that  is  near  the  head  of  the 
Volga,  need  not  go  to  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  sea,  and 
thence  trace  it  back  again,  but  may  well  spare  his  pains  in  that 
particular  by  beginning  where  that  tedious  search  would  end."* 

2.  The  analogy  of  civil  courts  is  here  nothing  to  the  pin-pose ; 
by  reason  that,  in  them,  it  is  not  abstract  truth,  but  public  con- 
venience, which  regulates  the  practice  ;  and,  therefore,  settled 
custom,  and  the  advantages  thereof  may  well  weigh  against 
speculative  exceptions  :  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  his  ready  obe- 
dience, that  every  citizen  should  be  sincerely  persuaded  that  a 
maxim  is  grounded  in  reason,  or  a  particular  exposition  of  a  law 
right,  but  only  that  it  is  taken  and  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  public 
authorities,  who  are  the  constituted  judges  of  such  matters. 
When  Mr.  Keble  can  show  us  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  we  shall  confess  that  his  analogy  is  of  some  avail. 

But  who  constituted  the  Fathers  judges  for  us  of  the  true 
meaning  of  holy  Scripture,  or  where  is  there  a  vestige  to  be 
found  of  a  traditive  interpretation  of  Scripture  ?  What  Father 
ever  claims  such  a  possession  for  himself,  of  the  earlier  and 
better  ages?  or  thinks  himself  absolutely  boimd  by  the  deci- 
sions of  his  brethren  ?  Surely,  so  learned  a  man  as  IMr.  Keble 
must  have  seen  Whitby's  Collection  of  Jewels  o\it  of  this  "  rich 
mine ;"  and  yet  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ridiculous 
principles  which  they  followed  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  he 
j)erverscly  determines  to  follow  the  results  of  so  strange  and 
unreasonable  a  method   of  exposition.     How  ill-adaj)ted  minds 

*  See  Lardner  in  his  Credibility  on  Vincentius. 
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schooled  in  the  wrong  principles  of  those  times  were  to  appre- 
hend rightly  the  true  genius  and  drift  of  Christianity,  any 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  able  to  decide,  who  reflects 
on  the  perpetual  mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  the  apostles 
themselves  before  their  illumination  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
dread  which,  after  that  event,  they  uniformly  exhibit  of  an 
accommodation  of  the  Gospel  to  that  false  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit  which  had  so  deeply  tinged  the  intellects  of  men,  that 
there  was  scarce  a  possibility  of  their  own  pure  doctrines  passing 
through  them  without  being  discoloured  by  some  sordid  stain. 
Let  us  consider  that  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  that  divine 
inspiration,  under  which  the  Scriptures  wei'e  composed,  is  the 
difference  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  whole  tenor  from  the 
prevailing  tone  and  cast  of  thought  in  that  generation — the 
absence  of  that  sophistical  chicane,  and  those  mistaken  notions 
of  morality,  which  spoiled  the  logic  and  defiled  the  ethics  of  the 
age  that  they  were  penned  in,  and  which,  if  God  had  not  inter- 
posed, would  certainly  have  intruded  themselves  even  into  the 
sanctuary  of  his  word,  and  profaned  it  by  their  unholy  presence.* 
Now,  works  so  much  heyond  their  age  were  not  likely  to  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  came  fresh  from  the  study  of  models 
full  of  all  the  imperfections  and  vices  which  then  predominated. 
And  in  point  of  fiict,  it  is  notorious  that  the  earliest  Fathers, 
such  as  Barnabas,  Clemens,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Origen, 
are  the  most  intolerable  and  fantastic  expositors,  while  the  later, 
who  went  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense,  are  much  to  be 
preferred,  as  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  Basil,  and,  above  all,  Theo- 
doret. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  into  a  pretty  large  examination  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  early  church,  and  those  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  Fathers  which  render  them  very  unsafe 
guides  in  matters  of  either  faith  or  discipline,  but  our  contract- 
ing limits  warn  us  to  conclude.  We  trust  that,  either  explicitly 
or  svibstantially,  we  have  answered  most  that,  with  any  show  of 
novelty,  has  been  urged  from  the  other  side  upon  this  important 
subject.  As  to  the  old,  and  often  refuted  arguments,  borrowed 
from  the  armory  of  a  Bellarmine,  a  Perron,  or  a  Bossuet,  we 
might    easily  make    a   parade    by  repeating    the    answers  of  a 

•  We  rojoice  to  see  that  a  new  edition  of  Daille  on  the  Fathers  has  been 
lately  published.  Mr.  Osburn  on  the  errors  of  the  early  Fathers  may  also  be 
consulted. 
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Cliillingwortli,  a  Stillingfleet,  a  Daille,  or  a  Claude  ;  but  we  hope 

that  the  day  is  coming  when  our  students  will  be  so  conversant 

with  the  immortal  works  of  those  great  defenders  of  our  faith, 

as  to  be  quite  safe  from  the  blunted  shafts  which  have  recoiled 

from  their  shields.     We  have  no   lack  of  weapons  ready  to  our 

hands — 

"  In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armour  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old ;" 

and  the  panoply  of  proof,  which  has  been  tried  in  many  a  stern 
encounter,  will  be  found  still  sufficient  protection  against  the 
keenest  sword  of  the  skilfulest  polemic. 

There  will  still,  of  course,  remain  much  specious  declamation 
upon  the  dangers  of  private  judgment,  and  the  presumption  of 
opposing  om*  reason  to  the  sentence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
That  the  student  of  Holy  Scripture  is  beset  with  dangers,  we 
do  not  mean  to  deny  ;  but,  in  this  world  of  trial  and  temptation, 
is  there  any  place  in  which,  if  he  will  manfully  perform  the 
duty  which  God  has  assigned  him,  he  can  hope  to  be  exempt 
from  them  ?  Or  is  there  any  danger  more  pressing  or  more 
pernicious  than  that  of  shrinking  from  the  labour  which  the 
Almighty  has  allotted  to  the  sons  of  men  to  exercise  themselves 
therein  ? — any  temptation  more  seductive  than  that  sloth  w  hich 
would  induce  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  decisions  of  an  infallible 
authority,  or  that  impatience  of  contradiction  Mhich  makes  us 
imwilling  to  tolerate  any  difference  of  opinion,  and  prompts  us 
to  domineer  over  the  faith  of  oin*  brethren,  when  we  are  unable 
to  convince  tlieir  reasons  ?  The  wheat  and  the  tares  must  grow 
together,  \mtil  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.  The  final  deci- 
sion of  our  disputes  must  be  put  off  until  that  great  day,  when 
the  only  Infallible  Judge,  *'  unto  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all 
desires  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,"  shall  come 
to  reward  and  punish  his  servants  ;  then,  if  those  who  have 
squandered  their  Lord's  money  shall  be  visited  with  righteous 
vengeance,  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  shall  they  escape  who 
have  buried  their  talent  in  the  earth,  and  neglected  to  traffic  on 
that  stock,  which  was  only  intrusted  to  them  to  be  used. 

To  conclude  with  the  admirable  summary  of  Bishop  Taylor : 
"Since  the  Fathers,  who  are  the  best  witnesses  of  traditions, 
yet  were  infinitely  deceived  in  their  account ;  since  sometimes 
they  guessed  at  them,  and  conjectured  by  way  of  rule  and  dis- 
course, and   not  of  their  knowledge,  not  by  evidence  of  the 
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tiling ;  since  many  are  called  traditions  vvliicli  were  not  so, 
many  are  micertain  whether  they  were  or  no,  yet  confidently 
pretended — and  this  uncertainty,  which  at  first  was  great 
enough,  is  increased  by  infinite  causes  and  accidents,  in  the 
succession  of  sixteen  hundred  years ;  since  the  Church  had 
been  either  so  careless  or  so  abused,  that  she  could  not,  or  would 
not,  preserve  traditions  with  carefulness  and  truth ;  since  it  was 
ordinary  for  the  old  writers  to  set  out  their  own  fancies  and  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  ancient,  under  the  specious 
title  of  apostolical  traditions ;  since  some  traditions  rely  but 
upon  single  testimony  at  first,  yet,  descending  upon  others, 
come  to  be  attested  by  many,  whose  testimony,  though  conjunct, 
yet  in  value  is  but  single,  because  it  relies  upon  the  first  single 
relater,  and  so  can  have  no  greater  authority  or  certainty  than 
they  derive  from  the  single  person  ;  since  the  first  ages,  who 
were  most  competent  to  consign  tradition,  yet  did  consign  such 
traditions  as  be  of  a  nature  wholly  discrepant  from  the  present 
questions,  tand  speak  nothing  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly,  to  our 
purposes,^nd  the  following  ages  are  no  fit  witnesses  of  that 
which  was  not  transmitted  to  them,  because  they  could  not  know 
it  at  all  but  by  such  transmission  and  prior  consignation  ; .  .  .  . 
and,  lastly,  since  besides  the  no  necessity  of  traditions,  there 
being  abundantly  enough  in  Scriptiu'e,  there  are  many  things 
called  traditions  by  the  Fathers,  which  they  themselves  either 
proved  by  no  authors,  or  by  apocryphal,  and  spurious,  and  here- 
tical ; — the  matter  of  tradition  will,  in  very  much,  be  so  uncer- 
tain, so  false,  so  suspicious,  so  contradictory,  so  unproved,  that  if 
a  question  be  contested,  and  be  offered  to  be  proved  only  by 
tradition,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  impose  such  a  proposition  to  the 
belief  of  all  men,  with  any  imperiousness,  or  resolved  determi- 
nation ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  men  should  preserve  the  liberty 
of  believing  and  prophesying,  and  not  part  with  it,  upon  a  worse 
merchandise  and  exchange  than  Esau  made  for  his  birthright." — 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sect.  v. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE    SACRAMENTS. 

It  is  told,  we  remember,  of  Archbisliop  Lcigliton,  that  once 
when  upon  a  periodical  assembly  of  the  presbytery  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  question  (usual  at  that  unhappy  season)  *'  Do  you 
preach  to  the  times  ?"  had  been  put  severally  to  each  of  his 
brother  ministers,  and  by  each  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  stand  the  interrogation,  broke  out 
into  this  passionate  remonstrance — "  Alas !  when  so  many  of 
God's  servants  are  preaching  to  the  Times,  will  you  not  suffer  one 
poor  pastor  to  instruct  his  people  for  eternity  ?"  We  are  afraid 
that  the  high-church  party,  at  the  present  day,  are  too  justly 
open  to  the  same  rebuke ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  for  ceremonies, 
and  forms,  and  external  union — for  the  "  tithing  of  mint,  and 
anise,  and  cummin" — they  are  apt  to  merge  the  "  weightier 
matters  of  the  law"  as  things  of  secondary  importance,  or  as 
if  the  necessity  of  inculcating  them  could  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  popidar  opinion.  Of  course  we  are  not  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  complain  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  writing 
books  and  pamphlets  to  bring  what  they  look  upon  as  (in  any 
degree)  important  matters  into  public  notice,  or  that,  professing 
to  treat  of  certain  subjects,  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
those  subjects ;  but  we  think  that  wliere  the  subject  is  one  so 
important  as  religion,  and  where  the  advocacy  of  the  principles 
which  our  brethren  have  adopted,  is  so  warmly  and  indefatigably 
prosecuted  as  it  is  at  present,  the  subordination  of  those  things 
which  they  are  urging  upon  the  church,  to  the  great  doctrines 
wliich  are  the  prime  movers  of  saving  faith,  should,  at  least,  be 
distinctly  recognised  by  Cliristians  who  know  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  deem  those  points  most  important  about 
which  it  is  most  excited  at  the  moment,  and  the  bias  of  our 
corrupt  nature  to  substitute  a  flaming  zeal  in  behalf  of  ejcternuls, 
for  a  regard  of  those  great  ends  on  account  of  which  external 
observances  are  themselves  enjoined. 
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Now,  we  think,  that  we  not  only  observe  a  deficiency,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  conduct  of  our  Oxford  brethren,  but  even  a  ten- 
dency in  themselves  to  verge  towards  the  extreme  which  we  look 
on  as  the  goal  in  the  direction  of  which  their  inconsiderate 
behaviour  is,  at  any  rate,  likely  to  drive  their  admirers.  We 
think  that  we  can  perceive  a  tendency  towards  that  strange 
notion  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  other  than  the  first  principle 
of  the  Puritans,)  that  divine  origination  reduces  all  commands 
to  the  same  category,  or,  at  least,  to  measure  their  mutual  subor- 
dination rather  by  the  standard  of  church  practice  and  the  tech- 
nical arrangements  of  creeds  and'  confessions,  than  by  deductions 
from  the  great  tenor  of  holy  Scripture  itself,  the  principles  of 
right  reason,  and  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation. Besides  this,  it  is  unfortunately  too  evident  that  the 
masters  in  this  new  school  are  already  possessed  with  such 
opinions  upon  the  most  vital  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  as 
render  it  impossible  for  them  (even  if  they  were  so  inclined)  to 
remedy  the  mischief  they  are  doing,  by  a  sufficient  infusion  of 
that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation — that  know- 
ledge without  which  ceremony  is  but  an  empty  show,  and  zeal  for 
the  church  the  madness  of  sectarian  bigotry.  The  ablest  of  the 
whole  party,  Mr.  Newman,  declares  himself,  on  the  question  of 
justification,  a  follower  of  Bishop  Bull;  and  his  coadjutors,  Mr. 
Keble  and  Dr.  Pusey,  are  plainly  in  the  same  sentiments ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  still  greater  corruption  of  the 
truth  adopted  by  Alexander  Knox  from  Grotius  has  spread 
even  more  widely,  amongst  the  admirers  of  antiquity.  And, 
on.  the  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  are  per- 
suaded in  our  consciences  (when  we  look  upon  the  dangers 
which  threaten  from  without,  and  the  ignorance,  levity,  and 
indiscretion  which  are  displayed  by  too  many  within  our  camp,) 
that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Reformation — justification  by 
faith  only — is,  once  more,  brought  into  imminent  peril  of  being 
corrupted  or  wholly  lost  in  England,  and  that  its  preservation 
(if  indeed  it  is  to  be  preserved)  must  depend,  imder  God,  on 
the  earnest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  judicious  and  soberly  directed 
exertions  of  those  who  know  and  value  the  freeness  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Happily  we  are  not  without  those  upon  our  side 
who  are  able  to  discharge  the  important  task  efficiently.  We 
allude  to  one  in  particular,  whose  former  labours  in  support  of 
this  great  article  of  faith  have  entitled  him  to  be  considered  as 
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its  chief  champion  amongst  us.  Tlie  subject,  we  remember, 
(though  the  learned  author  by  so  long  delaying  a  second  edition, 
seems  half  inclined  that  we  should  forget  it) — the  subject,  we 
say,  has  been  already  handled  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that,  though  he  asserted  nothing  which  the  Protestant 
churches  have  not  always  held,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Refor- 
mation always  inculcated,  yet  the  excellence  of  the  method, 
the  judiciousness  and  cogency  of  his  proofs,  and  the  lights 
reflected  upon  the  whole  matter  from  the  soundest  theological 
learning,  and  a  large  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  truest 
philosophical  principles,  gave  an  air  of  originality  to  the  discus- 
sion, which  he  disdained  to  seek  for  by  the  petty  arts  that  noveUy- 
hunters  have  recourse  to.  We  can  propose  no  better  model  to 
any  who  shall  hereafter  take  part  in  the  same  most  important 
controversy  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  all  who  followed 
him  had  preserved  the  like  sobriety  and  moderation.  It  must 
surely  be  evident  to  the  most  careless  observer  that  the  danger 
occasioned  by  the  Oxford  theology  is  not  confined  to  the  indis- 
criminate reception  of  it  by  its  adherents,  but  that  peril  may  aluo 
be  apprehended  from  the  inclination  towards  a  wholesale  rejec- 
tion of  whatever  comes  from  a  suspected  quarter,  which  prevails 
so  strongly  in  the  human  mind.  Thus  discretion  is  quite  as  ne- 
cessary as  zeal,  in  those  who  would  offer  any  efficient  resistance 
to  the  incursions  of  this  active  enemy. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  nature  of 
that  part  of  our  subject  which  we  are  to  treat  of  in  this  con- 
cluding portion  of  our  Review, — "  the  last  and  weightiest  re- 
mains of  this  great  controversy" — the  nature  and  proper  office 
of  the  Christian  Sacraments.  And,  as  some  of  the  worst  and 
deadliest  errors  of  the  Oxonians  are  to  be  found  in  their  doc- 
trines concerning  these,  so  it  will  be  our  endeavour,  in  exposing 
such  faults,  to  preserve  the  reader  from  that  violent  revulsion 
to  a  contrary  extreme,  which  (unhappily)  is  the  too  natural 
effect  of  our  horror  at  other  men's  extravagance. 

Man  is  essentially  a  social  being,  and  Christianity  (which  was 
intended  to  remedy  the  evils  which  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self, in  this  capacity  as  in  every  other,)  was  framed  by  its  great 
Autlior  with  far  too  skilfid  an  adaptation  to  his  real  nature  to  be 
left  to  work  its  effect  as  a  bare  speculative  creed — "  a  divine 
philosophy  in  the  mind" — concerned  only  with  individuals,  and 
totally  irrespective  of  those  larger  aggregates,  by  which  indivi- 
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duals  are  bound  and  knit  together  as  members  of  the  same  arti- 
ficial  body. 

Even  Natural  Religion,  in  its  naked  simplicity,  would  have 
required  some  external  incorporation  of  its  members,  and  the 
body  is  not  more  closely  united  to  the  soul,  than  the  outward 
observances  of  religion, — the  necessary  symbols  of  inward  com- 
munion, which,  operating  through  the  fancy,  are  increased  and 
heightened  by  the  example  and  sympathy  of  our  fellows,  are 
associated  with  the  internal  feelings  of  the  mind.  But  when 
Christianity  had  drawn  mankind  into  a  stricter  bond,  and  no 
longer  a  mere  sharing  in  common  humanity,  but  a  participating 
in  the  same  spirit,  a  partaking  (as  St.  Peter  calls  it)  of  the  divine 
nature,  gave  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  a  more  intimate  con- 
nexion and  a  holier  character  of  sanctity,  the  more  vivid  sense  of 
brotherhood  thus  created,  imparted  fresh  definiteness  and  per- 
manence to  the  form  of  religious  society  ;  while  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself  enforced  the  institution  by  new  sanctions,  and  indisso- 
lubly  linked  together  the  open  profession  of  his  faith  with  the 
sincere  reception  of  it,  by  establishing  two  Fundamental  Ordi- 
nances, as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  conveyance  of 
those  primary  graces,  which  form  the  very  essential  character  of 
Christian  men  as  such.  These  ordinances,  then,  having  rela- 
tion to  special  promises,  tied  to  them  as  the  enjoined  pledges  of 
their  fulfilment,  and  not  working  their  effect  by  mere  natural 
means  of  operation,  were  evidently  immutable  in  themselves,  by 
any  but  the  same  authority  which  imposed  them.  But  such 
other  rites  of  the  apostolic  church  as,  though  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  sacraments  in  being  signs,  were  signs  only  on  our 
parts  and  not  on  God's,  and  wrought  by  the  natural  efficiency 
of  their  significations,  with  a  blessing  derived  only  from  the 
general  promise,  that  "  to  him  that  asketh"  grace  "  it  shall  be 
given" — these,  it  is  evident  had,  in  no  respects,  the  same 
attributes  of  durability.  For,  although  God  alone  can  declare 
what  shall  be  the  tokens  of  his  covenant  with  the  church,  yet 
surely,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  ecclesiastical  authority  at 
all,  it  must  extend  to  those  matters  of  outward  decency  in  public 
worship,  whose  propriety  must  ever  vary  with  the  .changes  of 
time  and  place,  and  the  fluctuation  of  national  manners  and 
dispositions.  Indeed,  the  obstinate  temper  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, (whose  neck  was  an  iron  sinew,)  their  irrecoverable  proneness 
to  lapse  into  idolatrous  observances,  the  typical  nature  of  their 
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ceremonies  (conveying  lessons  which  had  not  as  yet  been  clearly 
annonnced  by  the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  revelation,; — lliese, 
and  many  other  causes  w  liich  might  be  enumerated,  rendered  it 
fitting  that  the  Mosaic  Law  should  prescribe  every  the  least 
particular  of  Divine  worship  with  the  minutest  scrupulosity, 
•'  according  to  the  pattern  in  the  Mount ;"  for  all  which  the 
temporary  duration  and  confined  limits  of  that  economy  afforded 
the  greatest  flicilitics.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  full  and  complete  directions  were  given  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  strictest  injunctions  imposed  neither  to  add  to, 
or  diminish  from,  the  smallest  particle  of  what  was  commanded. 
But  now,  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  a 
society  at  large,  universal  in  its  extent,  and  perpetual  in  its 
duration,  informed  by  the  most  perspicuous  declarations  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  supported  by  the  full  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  (which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion,) a  similar  exactness  is  obviously  not  required.  Hence  the 
perfect  canon  of  our  religious  duty — the  New  Testament — con- 
tains no  body  of  detailed  precepts  on  such  subjects,  and  furnishes 
us  with  nothing  but  a  very  i*is\  hints,  and  those  extremely 
obscure  and  ambiguous,  of  even  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
communities.  Yet,  so  strangely  do  some  men  contrive  to  put 
things  together,  this  same  circumstance  of  the  gospel's  being 
A  Law  oi'  Liberty,*  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion,  and  certain  warm  admirers  of  an- 
tiquity in  these  "  Tracts  for  the  Times"  would  fain  persuade  tis 
that  the  main  difference  between  the  two  dispensations  consists 
in  the  greater  diJjicuUii  of  discovering  the  precise  requirements 
of  the  Christian  ritual — the  vagueness  of  its  promulgation  being 
comjiensated  by  the  zeal  of  its  subjects  to  discover  and  comply 
with  its  prescriptions. — (See  vol.  1.  Nos.  8,  45.)  While  the 
acknowledgment  that  "  the  Epistles  were  not  written  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  the  ritual  of  religion"  is,  with  equal  perverse- 
ness,  made  a  reason  for  looking  for  it  in  the  gaudy  pageants  of 
the  church  of  the  fourth  century — (Mr.  Keble's  preface  to 
Hooker — the  tract  on  the  ancient  liturgies,  and  No.  34,  vol.  1, 
on  the  Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Church.)     The  last  mentioned 

•  "  Christ's  Gospel  is  not  a  Ceremonial  Law,  (as  much  of  Moses' law  was,) 
but  it  is  a  religion  to  serve  God,  not  in  bondage  of  the  figure  or  shadow,  but 
in  freedom  of  the  spirit."     Preface  to  Common  Prayer. 
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of  these  references  is,  indeed,  most  curious  in  many  respects ; 
curious  for  its  garbled  and  interpolated  authorities* — curious  for 
its  precarious  and  inconsequential  reasoning. 

*  We  are  sorry,  we  say  it  unaffectedly,  to  be  obliged  to  notice  two  in- 
stances of  what  we  can  scarcely  help  calling  rather  discreditable  management 
in  the  writer  of  Tract  34,  vol.  1.  of  which  the  mention  of  this  subject 
reminds  us.  In  the  third  section  of  Tertullian's  book  De  Corona  Militis 
occur  these  words — "  Hanc  [observationem]  si  nulla  Scriptura  deterrainavit, 
certe  consuetudo  corroboravit,  quae  sine  dubio  de  traditione  manavit.  Quo- 
modo  eiiim  usurpari  quid  potest,  si  traditum  prius  non  est  ?  Etiam  in 
traditionis  obtentu  exigenda  est,  inquis,  auctoritas  scripta.  Ergo  quseramus 
an  et  truditio  non  Scripta  non  debeat  recipi,"  &c.  &c.  To  this  authority 
the  writer  of  the  tract  in  question  appeals — how  reasonably  we  do  not  now 
inquire ;  though  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  Hooker's  judgment,  that  the 
book  was  written  in  a  passion,  and  that,  "  as  men's  speeches  uttered  in  heat 
of  distempered  affection,  have  oftentimes  mucii  more  eagerness  than  weight, 
so  he  that  shall  mark  ihe  proofs  alleged,  and  the  answers  to  things  objected, 
in  that  book,  will  novv  and  then  espy  the  like  imbecility." — E.  P.  Book  ii. 
ch.  V.  7.  But,  whether  (he  authority  were  good  or  bad,  its  sense  (or  nonsense) 
ought  surely  to  have  been  given  fairly.  Now,  the  writer  of  this  tract  does  not 
give  the  Latin,  (though  the  tract  is  addressed  ad  scholas)  but,  instead  of  it, 
supplies  us  with  the  following  more  convenient  translation  : 

'•  Though  this  observance  has  not  been  determined  by  any  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  it  is  established  by  custom,  which  doubtless  is  derived  from 
AroSTOLic  tradition."  And  again — "  Let  us  examine,  then,  how  far  it  is 
true,  that  an  ai'ostolic  tradition  itself,  unless  it  is  written  in  Scripture,  is 
inadmissible." 

The  reader  sees  here,  that  the  word  apostolic  is  twice  interpolated  with- 
out any  sort  of  warrant  from  the  original,  and  how  grossly  unfair  this  repeated 
interpolation  is,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  immediate  context, 
Tertullian  hiniself  lays  it  down,  "  that  every  rule  binds  that  is  accordant 
with  right  reason,  BV  whomsoeveu  intkouuced  ;"  and  omnijideli  licere  con- 
cipere  ct  constituere,  duntaxat  quod  Deo  congruat,  quod  disciplinre  conducat, 
quod  saluti  proficint ;"  and  that,  of  these  very  traditions  here  mentioned,  he 
alleges  not  only  the  confirmation  of  custom,  but  the  patronage  of  reason, 
and  that  he  illustrates  his  position  by  the  example  of  a  custom,  which  bound 
the  failiiful  hi  fore  it  ivas  sanctioned  by  the  apostolic  decision.  The  case,  in 
fact,  is  so  plain,  that  Rigaltius,  in  his  note,  admits  that  Tertullian  is  not 
speaking  of  Apostolic  traditions;  and  the  reader,  if  he  wishes  for  farther  satis- 
faction upon  the  subject,  will  find  the  same  point  excellently  proved  by  the 
great  Dailie,  in  his  very  learned  discourse  de  CuUibus  Lut,  Ilel.  p.  bo.  But, 
indeed,  the  following  passage,  (on  which  our  eye  has  just  happened  to  glance, 
in  examining  the  next  section  to  that  quoted  in  tlie  tracts,)  seems  alone  suffi- 
cient to  decide  the  matter.  "  Hanc  (rationem)  nunc  exposfula,  salvo  tradi- 
tionis respectu,  quocunque  traditore  censettir."  The  quotation  in  the  tracts 
stops  short  but  a  few  lines  above  these  words. 

Again,  amongst  other  articles  of  his  traditionary  ware,  Tertullian  enumerates 
oblations  for  the  dead,  holding  it  impious  to  fast,  or  prai/  kneeling  upon  a 
Sunday,  or  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  and  taking  it  to  heart  if  any  bread 
and  drink,  even  at  common  meals,  fell  upon  the  ground.  These,  it  is  obvious, 
were  of  rather  too  adranred  a  nature  to  be  quite  palatable  to  his  readers  yet, 
and  the  writer,  accordingly,  with  great  jtrudence,  omits  them. 

The  secoad  authority,  to  which  he  appeals  very  confidently,  is  Sect.  66  of 
S.  Hasil's  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit.      Now,  it   would  have  been  only  fair 
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"  Let  us  consider,"  says  this  writer,  "  tliat  remarkable  passage, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2.  IG,)  which,  I  am  persuaded,  most  readers  pass 
over  as  if  they  could  get  little  iustruction  from  it.  St.  Paul  is 
therein  blaming  the  Corinthians  for  not  adhering  to  the  custom  of 
the  church,  which  prescribed  that  men  should  wear  their  hair 
short,  and  that  women  should  have  their  head  covered  during 
Divine  Service  ;  a  custom  apparently  most  unimportant,  if  any 
one  ever  was,  but  in  his  view  strictly  binding  on  Christians. 
He  begins  by  implying  that  it  is  one  of  many  rules  or  traditions 
{jrupahoaei^)  which  he  had  given  to  them,  and  they  were  bound 
to  keep.  He  ends  by  refusing  to  argue  with  any  one  who  obsti- 
nately cavils  at  it  and  rejects  it.  '  If  any  man  seems  to  be  con- 
tentious, we  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God.' 
Here  then  at  once  a  view  is  opened  to  us  which  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  surprise  we  might  otherwise  feel  at  the 
multitude  of  rites  which  were  in  use  in  the  primitive  church, 
but  about  which  the  New  Testament  is  silent ;  and  further  to 
command  our  obedience  to  such  as  come  doivn  to  us  from  thejirst 
ages,  and  are  agreeable  to  Scripture." 

Now,  we  are  confident  that  no  person  of  common  understand- 
ing can  examine  the  place  in  the  Corinthians  here  referred  to, 
with  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind,  without  seeing  that 
the  apostle  is  urging  this  maxim  (not  on  the  legitimate  gover- 
nors of  Christian  communities,  but)  upon  jtarlicular  members  of 
them,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  public  order  of  the 
church,  because  it  was  not  foimded  in  any  natural  concinnity. 
The  holy  apostle,  therefore,  wisely  considering  that  this  objec- 
tion (however  invalid)  might  be  urged  by  some  weak  believers 
in  perfect  good  faith,  takes  upon  him,  in  the  first  place,  charit- 
ably to  remove  their  scruples  by  showing  them  what  they 
required — a  sufficient  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the 
fitness  of  the  practice  objected  to.  Thus  far  he  condescended 
to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  honest,  though  weak,  inquirers  ;  but 
now,  lest  captious  and  wrangling  schismatics  should  pretend 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  acknowledged  their  general  principle, 

to  have  owned  that  tlie  whole  of  tliis  passage  is  pronounced  spurious  by  so 
considerable  a  critic  as  Erasmus.  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  we  remember,  takes 
one  of  his  adversaries  very  roundly  to  task  for  producing  it  as  genuine,  and 
if  the  reader  will  look  at  the  works  of  that  great  prelate,  vol.  iv.  p.  235,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Erasmus  with  no  slight  or  des- 
picable arguments. 
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and  urged  insufficient  exceptions  to  its  special  application  in 
the  present  case,  he  hastens  to  cut  the  matter  sliort  with  this 
peremptory  decision  : — "  If  any  man  seems  to  be  contentious, 
v/e  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God."  A 
maxim  which  holds  equally  against  those  wrong-headed  votaries 
of  antiquity  who  disturb  the  peace  of  tlie  congregation,  occasion 
scandals,  and  excite  dissension  and  tumult  in  the  church,  by 
their  ill-timed  zeal  to  restore  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
(however  ancient)  have  long  since  fallen  into  desuetude,  or  been 
superseded  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  a  word,  the  apostle  certainly  implies  that  the  commonly 
received  customs  (at  one  period)  of  the  church  are  not  lightly 
to  be  violated  by  particular  members  of  it,  but  he  says  not  a 
syllable  from  which  it  can  be  fliirly  inferred  that  the  example  of 
the  church  in  one  age  is  obligatory  upon  the  legitimate  gover- 
nors and  body  corporate  of  the  church  in  all  ages  and  situations. 
But  let  us  look  at  another  instance  (which  by  the  way  is  a  fa- 
vorite one  v,ith  Mr.  Keble  also.)* 

"  In  the  original  institution  of  the  eucharist,  as  recorded  in 
the  gospels,  there  is  no  mention  of  consecrating  the  elements  ; 
but  in  1  Cor.  x.  16,  St.  Paul  calls  it  '  the  cup  oi'  blessing,  which 
ive  bless.'  This  incidental  information,  vouchsafed  to  us  in 
Scripture,  should  lead  us  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  put  aside 
other  usages  of  the  early  church  concerning  this  sacrament, 
which  do  not  happen  [let  the  reader  mark  the  word]  to  be  clearly 
mentioned  in  Scriptiu'e  ;  as  e.  g.  the  solemn  offering  of  the  ele- 
ments to  God  by  way  of  pleading  his  mercy  through  Christ, 
which  seems  to  have  been  universal  in  the  church,  till  popery 
corrupted  it  into  a  superstitious  aud  blasphemous  ordinance." 

We  apprehend  that  the  learned  author  is  here  equally  wrong 
in  both  of  his  positions.  1.  The  consecration  of  the  elements 
(as  he  calls  it)  happens  to  be  mentioned  by  all  the  three  EvangC' 
lists  who  happen  to  relate  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  at  all. 
St.  Matthew's  words  are : — "  As  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took 
bread,  and  blessed  it  (^evXo^irjaa's)  and  brake,  &c.  &c.  And 
he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks  {evxujnaTtjaas,^  and  gave 
unto  them,"  &c.  &c.     Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27. 

*  "  Where  but  in  tlie  ancient  liturgies can  we  find  assurance  that  in 

the  Holy  Eucharist  we  consecrate  as  the  apostles  did?"&c.  Keble,  p.  38. 
As  if  we  had  to  do,  not  with  a  merciful  God,  but  some  malignant  demon,  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  least  slip  in  the  prescribed  formula  of  incantation, 
to  break  in  upon  the  unskilful  necromancer,  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 
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St.  Mark,  in  like  manner, — "  And,  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus, 
having  taken  the  bread,  and  blkssed  it  ,  (eyXo'/j/ffa?)  brake  it, 
and  gave  unto  them,  Sic. ;  and,  taking  the  cup,  he  gave  thanks," 
&c.     Mark  xiv.  22,  23. 

Lastly,  St.  Luke, — "  And  taking  bread,  he  gave  thanks,  and 
gave  imto  them,"  itc.     Luke  xxii.  19-* 

2.  Until  either  this  writer  himself,  or  some  other  of  his  party, 
can  make  some  satisfactory  reply  to  Waterland's  masterly  refu- 
tation of  Medc,  and  the  other  two,  (whose  names  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  associate  with  the  illustrious  Ilierophant  of  the 
Apocalypse,)  we  must  persist  in  thinking  that  the  notion  of  the 
unbloody  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  as  little  talked  of  in  the 
pure  ages  of  primitive  antiquity,  as  in  the  remains  of  the  sacred 
writers  \>hich  happen  by  good  luck  to  have  come  down  to  us. 

But  the  palpable  inconsistency  of  the  whole  system  lies  in 
this,  that,  whereas  they  hold  the  church  bound  to  follow  exactly 
the  pattern  of  apostolical  discipline  and  ritual,  they  yet  make  no 
difficiilty  of  confessing  that,  in  a  thousand  instances,  it  is  im- 
possible with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  discover  what  that 
pattern  prescribes,  and  that,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  medium 
through  Mhich  it  was  transmitted  to  us — the  magnified  convey- 
ance of  oral  tradition. 

Now  surely  the  great  legislator  of  the  church  must  have 
foreseen  the  accidents  which  have  occasioned  this  fatal  loss,  and 
was  certainly  as  well  able,  if  he  had  judged  it  necessary,  to 
preserve,  by  his  good  providence,  the  code  of  Christian  discipline 
perfect  and  unimpaired,  as  the  canon  of  Christian  f\iith.  That 
he  did  not,  therefore,  take  steps  for  the  accomplishing  such  an 
end,  is  an  argument  against   the  necessity  of  any  such   code ; 

•  It  is  evident,  from  a  comparison  of  these  places,  that  luXoy'ia  (in  this 
connexion)  is  merely  synonymous  with  lu^^^a^nrTiu ;  and  that  St.  Paul's 
■rorri^ioM  IvXoyiai  alludes  to  the  nDlin  D13  <jf  'he  Jews:  —  See  Roland's 
Ant.  Heb.  p.  427.  See  Grotius's  excellent  note  on  Matt.  x.wi.  and  Casau- 
bon.  c.  Baron.  Exereitat,  xvi.  No.  xxxiii.  tit.  luXoyla.  Before  we  dismiss 
this  subject  finally,  wo  wish  to  observe  (in  reference  to  another  remark  of  this 
same  writer's)  that  Xnrov^yo;  (and  its  derivatives)  denotes  the  office  of  a  public 
minister  of  religion  in  gonoral,  without  any  special  reference  to  his  sacrificial 
functions.  Xurouoyi;  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  apostles,  as 
preachers,  Rom.  xv.  16;  to  civil  magistrates,  Rom.  xiii.  6j  to  those  who 
ministered  to  Paul's  necessities,  Phil.  ii.  25;  to  angels,  Heb.  i.  7,  1-1.  In  the 
place  immediately  referred  to.  Acts  xiii.  2,  the  Syriac  renders  if,  "  Whilst 
they  were  praying  to   God  and  fasting.''     See  Schleitsncr  in  voc. 

The  J3ourdeaux  Testament  took  a  similar  view  of  the  matter  with  our 
friend  at  Oxford,  rendering  it — "  or  comme  ils  efl'roient  au  seigneur  le  sacrifice 
dc  la  masse,"  he. 
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since  the  necessity  (if  there  be  a  necessity)  must  needs  liold 
equally  of  every  part  ahke,  and  the  obligation  extends  indiscri- 
minately to  all.  Besides,  if  apostolic  practice  be  a  perfect  rule 
in  rituals,  it  is  as  wrong  to  add  to  as  to  diminish  from  our 
example :  but  now,  in  taking  church  ceremonies  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we  take  them 
thickly  encrusted  with  the  deposits  of  corrupter  ages,  while  yet 
it  is  quite  uncertain  where  the  line  of  division  is  to  be  drawn. 
Here  then  the  laio  of  liberty  is  made  to  bring  us  under  the  yoke 
of  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  ;  for  not  only  are  we  required 
to  search  for  straw  to  make  our  bricks,  but  the  straw  itself  is 
placed  studiously  beyond  oiir  reach.  In  the  case  of  the  sacra- 
ments, (which  all  acknowledge  to  be  of  permanent  obligation,) 
our  merciful  Master  has  dealt  with  us  very  differently.  Their 
institution  is  distinctly  recorded ;  the  consequent  practice  of 
them  carefully  noted ;  and  their  use  and  nature  diligently  ex- 
plained in  the  great  charter  of  salvation,  the  standing  rule  of 
tlie  church's  privileges  and  duties.  They  are  not  intrusted  to 
the  faithless  guardianship  of  tradition,  or  left  to  be  irremediably 
mutilated  or  disfigured  by  the  arts  of  knavish  priests,  and  the 
dotages  of  a  superstitious  laity  ; — the  same  lively  oracles  which 
preserved  Christ's  doctrine  pure, 

"  When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones," 

bore  witness  also  against  the  tyrannous  captivity  in  which  his 
sacraments  were  held,  v/hen  the  blessed  tokens  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  were  made  part  of  the  juggleries  and  witchcraft 
of  the  lloman  sorceress.  To  this  really  important  part  of  our 
subject  we  gladly  hasten  back,  and  are  only  sorry  that  we  have 
been  diverted  from  it  so  long,  that  vthat  still  remains  of  space  to 
us  will  admit  of  nothing  more  than  a  hasty  and  superficial 
glance  at  many  topics  of  no  slight  weight  and  dignity- 
It  has  long  appeared  to  us,  that  there  has  prevailed  among 
persons  professing  what  are  callad  evangelical  sentiments,  a 
certain  unfounded,  and  (may  we  add,)  morbid  apprehension  of 
some  inconsistency  between  high  thoughts  of  the  proper  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments — (baptism  especially)  and  those  doctrines  of 
free  grace  and  justification  by  faith  alone,  which  they  deservedly 
consider  as  the  warrant  of  "  all  their  salvation  and  all  their 
hope."  This  apprehension,  an  apprehension  which  Luther,  and 
Jewel,  and  Cranmer,  an  J  Ridley,  never  seem  to  hive  experienced, 
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IS  turned  to  no  small  advantaae  by  tluir  opponents  ;  and  partly 
by  the  loud  assertion  of  the  latter,  and  partly  by  the  timoroiis 
concessions  of  the  former,  the  public  is  made  to  believe,  that 
they  must  either  degrade  the  sacraments  to  the  rank  of  mere 
significant  emblems,  with  only  a  natm-al  operation  through  their 
meaning,  or  else  deny  that  faith  is  any  uhit  more  instrumental 
in  the  matter  of  our  justification,  than  any  other  of  those  virtues 
by  which  our  baptismal  purity  is  preserved,  and  which  arc 
wrought  within  us,  by  the  continual  supplies  of  grace,  derived 
from  the  other  great  channel  of  supernatural  assistance.  But 
our  old  divines,  as  we  said  just  now,  were  strangers  to  such  a 
notion.  "  The  Papists,"  says  Hooker,  "  pretend  that  to  sacra- 
ments we  ascribe  no  efficacy,  but  make  them  bare  signs  of  in- 
struction or  admonition  ;  tvhich  is  utterly  false,  for  sacraments 
with  us  are  signs  effectual :  they  are  the  instruments  of  God, 
w  hereby  to  bestow  grace  :  howbeit,  grace  not  proceeding  from  the 
visible  sign,  but  from  his  invisible  power.  '  God,  by  sacraments, 
giveth  grace  :'  (saith  Bernard  :)  '  even  as  honours  and  dignities 
are  given,  an  abbot  made  by  receiving  a  staff,  a  doctor  by  a 
book,  a  bishop  by  a  ring ;'  because  he  that  giveth  these  pre- 
eminences, declareth  by  such  signs  his  meaning,  nor  doth  the 
receiver  take  the  same  but  with  effect ;  for  which  cause  he  is 
said  to  have  the  one  by  the  other  ;  albeit,  that  which  is  bestowed 
proceed  wholly  from  the  will  of  the  giver,  and  not  from  the 
efficacy  of  the  sign." — (Appendix  to  Book  v.  no.  1.  Keble's  edit.) 

Supported  by  so  high  an  authority,  for  the  consistency  of  free 
grace  and  sacramental  efficacy,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  advance  a 
little  further  into  this  matter,  more  especially  as  the  laying  down 
sound  and  general  principles  upon  the  subject  will  be  necessary 
for  giving  a  full  answer  to  some  dreadful  perversions  of  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  have  been  advocated  by 
Doctor  Pusey. 

The  Christian  church  is  that  great  society,  which  our  Saviour 
has  instituted  for  bringing  all  nations  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
This  is  his  visible  kingdom  upon  earth  ;  and,  as  he  requires  that 
all  who  believe  in  him  in  their  hearts,  shall  also  confess  him 
with  their  mouths,  so  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  this  society 
the  depository  of  his  ordinary  graces,  promising,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  to  bless  the  word  preached,  to  answer  the  prayers 
offered  u]),  and  to  ratify  the  necessary  acts  of  discipline  exercised 
in   the  hiuful  assemblies  of  its   members.     The  full  idea  of  a 
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Christian,  then,  is  not  completed,  until  we  contemplate  him  not 
only  as  united  internally  with  Christ,  but  externally  also  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful.*  For  the  better  securing  this,  our 
Lord  instituted  the  two  sacraments :  which,  lest  they  should  be 
neglected  by  the  spiritual,  on  the  one  hand,  as  mere  outward 
rites,  he  made  efficacious  of  heavenly  graces ;  and,  lest  they 
should  be  perverted  by  the  carnal  on  the  other,  he  contrived  as 
syrrtboUc  representations  also,  which  signify  the  functions  of 
genuine  faith,  by  their  obvious  and  expressive  meaning.  Thus, 
as  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  he  has  promised  that  his  body 
and  blood,  in  all  their  sacrificial  virtue  and  life-giving  efficacy,'!' 
shall  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  worthy  receiver  of  it,  so  he 
has  provided  that  the  very  rite  itself  should  be  a  significant  action, 
betokening,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  mental  act 
of  faith  in  which  the  value  of  it  consists,  and  which  he  strengthens 
us  to  exert,  if  we  avail  ourselves,  in  humility,  of  his  appointed 
means. 

As  in  Baptism,  likewise,  our  pardon  is  sealed  to  us,  a  right  to 
all  the  privileges  and  graces  which  attend  church-fellowship  con- 
signed, and  a  pledge  imparted  of  that  covenant  by  which  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  engaged  to  guide  us  all  our  life 
long  with  his  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  us  with  glory,  so 
the  very  outward  ceremony  conveys  to  us,  by  a  simple  and  affect- 
ing figure,  the  lesson  that  our  souls  are  by  nature  defiled  with  sin, 
until  purified  by  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  we  must 
hij  faith  go  down  and  be  buried  with  our  Saviour,  in  his  grave, 
before  we  can  thus  rise  again  with  him  from  the  dead,  to  the 
newness  of  a  spiritual  life. 

This  notion  of  Baptism,  as  the  seal  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
M'hich  God  visibly  makes  over  to  vis,  rightly  receiving  it,  a  title  to 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  by  whose  effectual  working  our  fallen  nature 

»  Mark,  for  instance,  how  St.  Paul  puts  belief  and  confession  together. 
Rom.  X.  9,  10. 

f  Dr.  Pusey  treats  it  as  no  slight  error  to  affirm  that  "  the  sacramental 
participation  of  Christ  is  the  same  as  that  out  of  the  sacrament."  Now,  to  us 
it  appears  that  our  Lord  has  done  this  very  thing,  when  in  John  vi.  he  makes 
comiiHj  unto  him  and  believing  on  him  synonymous  witli  eating  his  flesh.  So 
our  church,  in  the  Rubric,  at  the  end  of  the  communion  of  the  sick — "  The 
curate  shall  instruct  him,  that  if  he  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  steadfastly 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  had  suffered  upon  the  cross  for  him,  and  shed  his 
blood  for  his  redemption,  earnestly  remembering  the  benefits  he  hath  thereby, 
and  giving  him  hearty  thanks  therefor,  he  doth  eat  and  drink  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although  he  do  not  receive  the 
sacrament  with  his  mouth," 
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is  regenerated  ; — and  the  annexing  an  outward  means  to  this 
particular  grace  seems  no  more  to  derogate  from  God's  free 
mercy,  than  the  annexing  grace  in  general  or(\\nav'i\y  to  the  use  of 
means  in  general.  This  notion — we  say — will  help  us  clearly  to 
perceive  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  (not  one  instantaneous 
effect,  but)  co-extensive  with  that  state  into  which  it  introduces 
us,  and  the  provisions  of  that  covenant  whereof  it  is  the  appointed 
obsignation.  This  whole  grace  is  called  Regeneration,*  which 
not  only  implies  that  a  man  has  faith  and  repentance  wrought  in 
him,  and  is  conscepiently  justified  for  Christ's  merits,  but,  being 
thus  qualified,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Church,  and  is 
brought  under  the  habitual  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
sanctifier.  Of  this  grace,  some  is  actualh/  given  before  we  can 
be  baptized,  and  is  only  sealed  m  that  sacrament ;  (as  the  produc- 
tion of  faith  and  repentance,  and  our  ensuing  change  of  state  in 
God's  eyes,  which  he  declares  to  us  in  this  ceremony) — some, 
God  works  in  us  when  we  are  baptized,  and  conveys  in  the 
rite,  (as  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  the  comfortable  assu- 
rance of  pardon,  and  the  imparting  of  federal  privileges,  as 
before  explained ;) — some,  continues  to  be  given  to  us  to  the 
latest  hour  of  our  existence  here — and  some  is  no  other  than 
the  glorious  fruits  of  a  happy  eternity  in  heaven.  In  one  word, 
regeneration  (in  its  complete  though  not  only  sense)  may  be 
taken  to  regard  the  Christian  in  his  social  as  well  as  his  indivi- 
dual capacity,  and  the  Church  militant  in  the  world  is  as  truly 
THE  NEW  HEAVEN  AND  NEW  EARTH  of  the  Church  trium- 
phant, as  the  Christian's  life  here  is  the  same  as  his  eternal  life 

*  In  the  beautiful  words  of  Bislioj)  Home — "  Tlie  gradual  and  complete 
work  of  our  sanctificatiou  is  carried  on,  through  our  lives,  by  the  Si)irit  of 
God,  given  in  due  degree  and  proportion  to  every  iiulividual  for  that  purpose. 
And  it  is  marvellous  to  behold,  as  the  excellent  Bi^hop  Andrews  observes, 
liow,  from  the  laver  of  regeneratioTi  to  the  administration  of  the  vialicuni,  this 
good  Spirit  helpeth  us,  and  poureth  his  benefits  upon  us,  having  a  grace  for 
every  season.  When  we  are  troubled  with  erroneous  opinions,  he  i^  the  Spirit 
of  truth  ;  when  assailed  with  temptations,  he  is  the  S[)irit  of  holiness  ;  when 
dissipated  with  worldly  vanity,  he  is  the  Spirit  of  compunction  ;  wiien  broken 
will)  worldly  sorrow,  he  is  the  ll'ily  (jliost,  the  comforter.  It  is  he  who, 
after  having  regenerated  us  in  bapli^m,  confirms  us  by  the  imposition  ol  iiands; 
renews  us  to  repentance  when  we  fall  away  ;  teaches  us  all  our  life  long  what 
we  know  not ;  puts  us  in  mind  of  \\hat  we  forget ;  stirs  us  up  when  we  are 
dull;  helps  us  in  our  prayers;  relieve-!  us  in  our  infirmities;  consoles  us  in 
our  heaviness;  gives  us  songs  of  joy  in  the  darkest  night  of  sorrow;  seals  us 
to  the  day  of  our  redemption  ;  and  raisL's  us  up  ;igain  in  tlie  last  day;  when 
that  which  was  sown  in  grace  shall  be  reaped  in  glory,  and  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  shall  be  completed." 
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hereafter — the  same  in  kind,  though  infinitely  differing  in  degree. 
At  any  rate,  conceding  thus  much  of  the  substance,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Pusey  about  the  mere  name  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  however  odious  he  and  his  party  have 
rendered  it  by  the  fearful  errors  which  they  have  attached  to  it. 

Let  us  briefly  apply  these  principles  to  the  difficult  case  of 
infant  baptism.  That  infants  are  incapable  of  salvation,  is  a 
proposition  so  shocking  to  every  mind  that  understands  the  terms 
of  it,  as  to  have  found  scarcely  any  abettors  in  the  world.  That 
they  can  be  saved  otherwise  than  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
will  be  maintained  by  no  one  who  does  not  deny  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  with  those  who  do,  we  have,  at  present,  no 
concern. 

From  these  premises  it  seems  to  follow  that  an  explicit  faith 
in  the  Redeemer  cannot  be  a  condition  to  infants,  who  are  phy- 
sically incapable  of  such  an  act.  But  now,  since  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  was  designed  as  the  seal  of  pardon  (which  in- 
fants stand  in  need  of,  and  may  obtain) — as  the  pledge  of  spi- 
ritual assistance,  (which  may  operate  on  their  minds,  we  know 
not  how  soon,  and  which  they  doubtless  lack  from  the  first  dawn 
of  reason,  to  the  last  hour  of  their  existence) — and  as  the  title 
to  federal  privileges,  (which  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament 
shows  us  may  belong  to  children  who  are  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
doctrine  and  communion  of  the  church) — finally,  since  infants 
being  thus  plainly  capable  subjects  of  the  sacrament,  our  Saviour 
has  expressly  declared,  that  "  except  a  man  be  born  again 
OF  WATER  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God,"  we  cannot  but  assent  to  the  grave  judgment  of  our 
church  that,  "  the  baptism  of  young  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be 
retained,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ."  But 
is  not  this  to  deny  that  justification  is  by  faith  only  ?  By  no 
means.  Faith  becomes  the  condition — the  only  condition — of 
the  covenant  upon  our  part  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  per- 
forming it,  and  that  pardon  which  is  sealed  unconditionally  to 
the  infant,  is  sealed  prospectively  to  the  man  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  true  believer.  If  he  fail,  and  as  long  as  he  fails,  the 
full  benefits  of  the  gracious  promise  to  him  in  that  sacrament 
are  suspended,  but  he  that  has  bidden  us  "  to  be  merciful  as 
our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  merciful,"  will  still  work  for 
his  name's  sake  to  renew  the  backslider  once  more,  and,  if  he 
turn  again  and  repent,  will  Si?,?:uxed\y  forgive  his  sins.     But  until 
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actual  rebellion  appears,  we  are,  at  least,  bound  to  presume 
the  contrary.  This  the  strictest  maintainers  of  particular  re- 
demption M  ill  acknowledge.  *'  We  speak  of  infants,"  says  the 
judiciovis  Hooker — "  as  the  rule  of  piety  allowcth  both  to  speak 
and  think.  They  that  can  take  to  themselves  in  ordinary  talk,  a 
charitable  kind  of  liberty  to  name  men  of  their  own  sort,  God's 
dear,  children,  (notwithstanding  the  large  reign  of  hypocrisy,) 
should  not  mcthinks,  be  so  strict  and  rigorous  against  the  church, 
for  presuming  as  it  doth  of  a  Christian  innocent.  For  when  we 
know  how  Chri>;t  in  general  hath  said,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  kingdom  is  the  inheritance  of  God's  elect ;  and 
do  withal  behold  how  his  providence  hath  called  them  unto  the 
first  beginnings  of  eternal  life,  and  presented  them  at  the  well- 
spring  of  new-birth,  wherein  original  sin  is  purged,  besides  which 
sin  there  is  no  hindrance  of  their  salvation  known  to  us,  as  them- 
selves will  grant ;  hard  it  were  that  having  so  many  fair  induce- 
ments whereupon  to  ground,  we  should  not  be  thought  to  utter, 
at  the  least,  a  truth  as  probable  and  allowable  in  terming  any 
such  particular  infant  an  elect  babe,  as  in  presuming  the  like  of 
others  whose  safety,  nevertheless,  we  are  not  absolutely  able  to 
warrant"  The  sacramental  efficacy  of  baptism,  then,  may  be 
safely  held  in  connexion  with  the  perfect  freeness  of  the  Gospel 
plan  of  justification,  but  when  disjoined  from  that  great  truth 
it  is  changed  from  wholesome  medicine  to  the  deadliest  poison. 
Let  us  listen  to  one  of  Dr.  Pusey's  expositions  of  his  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration  : 

"  Altliough  the  privileges  annexed  to  regeneration  are  elsewhere  spoken  of, 
and  the  character  of  mind  thereto  conformable. — our  son?hip,  and  the  mind 
which  we  should  have  as  sons,  our  new  creation — yet  these  are  spoken  of  as 
already  belonging  to,  or  to  be  cultivated  in  us,  not  as  to  be  begun  anew  in 
any  one  received  into  the  covenant  of  Christ.  There  are  tests  afforded, 
whether  we  are  acting  up  to  our  privilege  of  regeneration,  and  cherishing  the 
spirit  therein  given  to  us,  but  there  is  no  libit  that  regeneration  can  be  obtained 
in  any  way  but  by  baptism,  or,  if  totally  lost,  could  he  restored.  We  are 
warned  that,  having  been  saved  by  baptism  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  should  no  longer  live  the  rest  of  our  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts 
of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God,  (1  Pet.  iii.  21. — iv.  2);  that  'having  been 
saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  should  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works' — (Tit.  ii.  1,8.)  And  again, 
those  who  had  fallen  in  any  way  are  exhorted  to  re[ientance;  but  men  are 
not  taught  to  seek  for  regeneration,  to  pray  that  they  may  be  regenerate;  it 
is  no  where  implied  that  any  Christian  had  not  been  regenerated,  or  could 
hereafter  be  so.  The  very  error  of  the  Novatians,  that  none  who  fell  away 
after  baptism  could  be  renewed  to  repentance,  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  than  the  supposition  that  persons  could  be  admitted  as 
dead  members  into  Christ,  and  then  afterwards  for  the  first  time  quickened. 
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Our  life  is  (liroughoiit  represented  as  commencing  when  we  arc,  by  baptism 
made  members  of  Christ  and  children  of  God  :  that  life  may,  through  our 
netTliiTence,  afterwards  decay,  or  be  choked  or  smothered,  or  well  nigh  extin- 
guished, and  by  God's  mercy  again  be  renewed  and  refreshed  ;  but  a  com- 
mencement of  spiritual  life  after  baptism — a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness,  at  any  other  period  than  that  one  of  first  introduction  into 
God's  covenant,  is  as  little  consonant  with  the  general  representation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  a  commencement  of  physical  life  after  our  natural  birth  is  with 
the  order  of  his  providence." — pp.  14. 

"  The  effect  of  our  preaching,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves,  so 
neither  may  it  be  our  test  of  its  soundness  ;  and  that,  simply,  because  we  can 
at  the  best  know  but  a  very  small  portion  of  its  real  effects  or  defects.  Our 
concern  is,  whether  it  be  according  to  God's  word.  And  it  behoves  us  much 
to  ascertain,  by  patient,  teachable  study  of  that  word  with  prayer,  whether  it 
be  right  to  make  the  way  of  repentance  so  easy  to  those  who,  after  baptism, 
have  turned  away  from  God ;  whether  we  have  any  right  at  once  to  appropriate 
to  them  the  gracious  words  with  which  our  Saviour  invited  those  who  had 
never  known  him,  and  so  had  never  forsaken  him,  and  with  which,  through 
the  church,  he  still  invites  his  true  disciples  to  the  participation  of  his  most 
blessed  body  and  blood  : — '  come  unto  me,  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  ;' 
and  whether,  having  no  fresh  « baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins'  to  offer,  no 
means  of  'renewing  them  to  repentance",  we  have  any  right  to  apply  to  them 
the  words  which  the  apostles  used  in  inviting  men  for  the  first  time  into  the 
ark  of  Christ ;  whether  we  are  not  thereby  making  broad  the  narrow  way  of 
life,  and  preaching  '  peace,  peace,'  when,  this  way  at  least,  '  there  is  no 
peace."'— pp.  207,208. 

Our  readers,  we  imagine,  will  be  somewhat  startled  with  this 
doctrine.  It  will  be  new  to  them  to  hear  that  it  is  only  in  bap- 
tism that  our  sins  can  be  forgiven,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  imparted 
to  us  ;  and  still  more  strange,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  the  visible 
church  is  crowded  with  men  once  regenerate,  but  fallen  from 
their  first  love,  who  have  no  means  left  them  to  which  a  promise 
of  forgiveness  is  attached,  and  who  would  be  wholly  without  all 
glimpse  of  hope,  if  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  fathers  had  not  kindly 
discovered  a  path  through  penitence  and  maceration,  by  which, 
if  they  do  not  obtain  eternal  life,  they  may  at  least  earn  "  a 
FREEDOM  FROM  PUNISHMENT."  (St.  Ambrose  de  lapsu  Virginis, 
quoted  p.  63.)  But  no,  we  cannot  speak  lightly  of  so  dreadful 
an  error — an  error  of  which  we  have  not  w^ords  strong  enough 
to  express  our  detestation.  We  have  not,  we  say,  language  for- 
cible enough  to  express  our  intense  horror  at  a  minister  of  the 
gracious  gospel  of  him  wlio  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost, 
putting  coolly  forAvard  the  assertion,  that  among  the  thousands 
of  debauched  and  blaspheming,  although  once  baptized,  and 
therefore  once  regenerate  Christians,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
there  is  mot  one  to  whom  he  can  address  that  blessed  message, 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
The  promise  even  under  the  old  law  was,    "  When  the  wicked 
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»?»rtn  turncth  away  Trom  the  wickedness  which  he  hath  committed, 
and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul 
alive  ;"  and  the  Gospel,  speaking  as  to  children,  in  a  dearer  and 
a  tenderer  voice,  assures  us,  that  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  Christ, 
he  will  in  no  Mise  cast  out." 

Dr.  Pusey,  then,  must  either  say  that  there  is  no  appointed 
means  of  coming  to  Cliirst  for  one  who,  throwing  away  the 
filthy  garment  of  his  flesh,  seeks,  in  singleness  of  heart,  to 
be  clothed  with  God's  everlasting  righteousness  ;  or,  that  the 
Spirit  never  works  true  fliith  and  repentance  in  those,  who,  once 
washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  have  been  unmindful  of 
their  heavenly  calling,  and  grown  up  in  the  way  of  sin,  instead 
of  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  first  proposi- 
tion would  be  too  horrible,  we  think,  even  for  tlie  merciless 
doctors  of  the  Oxford  school ;  and  the  second  (blessed  be  God !) 
receives  its  best  confutation  from  the  expei'ience  of  many  a  happy 
believer  who  can  testify  that  God  has  made  his  darkness  to  be 
light,  and  can  show  forth  also  the  change  to  his  brethren  by  a 
consistent  and  unblameable  conversation  in  the  world. 

True  it  is,  that  the  instrument  of  baptism  is  connected  with 
the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture,  in  a  way  that  no 
other  mean  is  ; — i.  e.  as  a  thing  done  upon  God's  own  part  for  us. 
But,  we  know  also,  that  the  Spirit,  "  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,'"  is  not  tied  to  any  means  whatsoever,  and  that  it  was 
only  its  prescription  that  made  water  necessary,  in  the  cases 
wherein  it  was  prescribed.* 

•  Dr.  Pusey,  aware  of  the  objection  that  mi<Tht  be  drawn  from  the  church's 
application  of  such  texts  as  Matt.  .\i.  28,  in  tlie  communion  service,  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  they  are  only  intended  for  those  whom  (what  he  calls) 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  would  have  allowed  to  be  ))rcscnt.  The 
evasion  is  monstrous,  and,  if  it  needed  a  refutation,  is  completely  refuted  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  exhortation  prescribed  in  announcing  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament,  where  those  who  are  described  as  blasphemers,  slanderers,  adul- 
terers, are,  on  their  repentance,  invited  to  come  the  very  nrxt  Sunday.  Jn 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  also,  the  minister  is  required  to  give  absolution  upon 
confession  made.  We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following,  from  a  peculiar 
office  of  the  Irish  Church,  for  malefactors  under  sentence  of  death  :  — 

"  Despair  not  of  God's  mercy,  tliough  trouble  is  on  every  side  ;  for  God 
shuttelh  not  up  his  mercies  forever  in  displeasure  ;  but  if  we  confess  our  sins, 
lie  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  8:c.  Do  not  either  way 
abu^e  the  goodness  of  God,  who  calleth  us  mercifully  to  amendment,  and 
of  his  infinite  pity  promiseth  us  forgiveness  of  that  which  is  past,  if  with 
a  perfect  and  true  iieart  we  return  to  him. ' 

^Xgaiii — "  Now  you  are  the  objects  of  God's  mercy,    if  by  ic  entancc 

and  true  f;iith  you    turn    to    him Now   you    may  claim   the   merits  oj 

Christ,"  ^c— Otfices  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners. 
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However,  let  us  look  at  what  Dr.  Pusey  has  elsewhere  done 
to  explain  or  modify  this  horrihUe  decretum : 

"  On  one  point,  I  fear  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  church  are  so  dis- 
tinct from  modern  ultra- Protestant  theology  on  the  one  hand,  (as  also)  from 
the  Romanist  on  the  other,  that  the  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  cha- 
racter of  grievous  sin  after  baptism  may  cause  perplexity.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  ;  and  I  pray  only  that  it  may  be  healthful.  For  our  modern  sys- 
tem, founded,  as  it  is,  on  the  virtual  rejection  of  baptism  as  a  sacrament,  con- 
founds the  distinction  of  grievous  sin  before  and  after  baptism,  and  applies  to 
repentance,  after  falling  from  baptismal  grace,  all  the  promises  v\hich,  in 
Scripture,  are  pledged,  not  as  the  fruit  of  repentance  simply,  hut  as  God's 
free  gift  in  baptism.  Yet  our  reformers  thought  differently  ;  for,  had  their 
theology  been  like  our's,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  an  article  on  '  sin 
after  baptism,'  (article  16,)  or  for  demjing  that  every  such  sin  is  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unpardonable.  It  had  been  matter  of  course.  The  possi- 
bility or  etl'icacy  of  such  repentance  I  have  not  denied ;  God  forbid  ;  but  that 
such  repentance  is  likely,  especially  after  a  relapse,  or  that  men  who  have  fallen 
can  be  as  assured  of  the  adequacy  of  their  repentance  as  they  might  have  been 
of  God's  free  grace  in  baptism,  daily  experience,  as  well  as  the  probable  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  forbid  us  to  hope Again,  the  pardon  in  baptism  is 

free,  full,  instantaneous,  universal,  without  any  service  on  our  part ;  the 
PARDON  on  repentance,  for  those  who  have  forfeited  their  baptismal  pardon, 
IS  SLOW,  PARTIAL,  GRADUAL,  as  is  the  repentance  itself,  to  be  humbly  waited 

for,  and  to  be  wrought  out  through  that   penitence Again,  the 

penitent  must  regard  himself  not  merely  as  a  novice,  but  as  a  very  weak  one. 
He  has  already  cast  away  the  armour  wherewith  he  was  clad  ;  he  is  beginning 
an  irksome,  distasteful  course ;  and  having  already  failed,  it  becomes  him  not 
to  be  impatient  of  suspense,  or  too  confident  in  his  new  steadl'astness,  but  to 
be  content  to  wear  '  doubt's  galling  chain,'  until  God  thall  see  it  healthful  for 
him  gradually  to  be  relieved.  The  fears  and  anxieties  whereof  he  ignorantly 
complains,  and  would  rid  himself  by  the  one  or  the  other  system  of  theology, 
is  a  most  important,  perhaps  an  essential  condition  of  his  cure,  otherwise  God 
would  not  have  sent  troubles  often  so  intolerably  : — 

But  where  is  then  the  stay  of  contrite  hearts  ? 

Of  old  they  leaned  on  thy  eternal  word  ,• 
But  with  the  sinner's  fear  their  hope  departs. 

Fast  linked,  as  thy  great  name  to[thee,  O  Lord. 

Man  desires  to  have,  under  any  circumstances,  certainty  of  salvation  through 
Christ.  To  those  who  have  fallen,  God  holds  out  only  '  a  light  in  a  dark 
place,  sufficient  for  them  to  see  their  path,  but  not  bright  or  cheering,  as  they 
would  have  it :  and  so,  in  different  ways,  man  would  forestall  the  sentence  of 
his  judge  ;  the  Romanist  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  a  modern  class  of 
divines  by  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  and  righteousness  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  ;  the  Methodists  by  sensible  experience :  our  own,  with  the  ancient 
Church,  preserves  a  reverent  silence,  not  cutting  off  hope  and  yet  not  nur- 
turing an  untimely  confidence,  or"a"presumptuous  security.  A  further  question 
will,  probably,  occur  to  many  ;  what  is  that  grievous  sin  after  baptism,  which 
involves  the  falling  from  grace?  what  the  distinction  between  lesser  and 
greater — venial  and  mortal  sins?  or  if  mortal  sins  be  "  sins  against  the 
decalogue,"  as  St.  Augnstiiic  says,  are  they  only  the  highest  degrees  of  those 
sins,  or  are  they  the  lower  also  ?  This  question,  as  it  is  a  very  distressing  one, 
I  would  gladly  answer  if  I  could,  or  dared.  But,  as  with  regard  to  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  here  also  Scripture  is  silent.  "  What  that  mea- 
sure is,"  to  apply  to  St.  Augustine's  words,  "and  what  are  the  sins,  vvhich 
prevent  men's  attaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God — it  is  most  difficult  to  dis- 
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cover,  and  more  dangerous  to  define.  I  certainly,  much  as  I  have  laboured, 
have  not  jct  been  able  to  decide  any  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  therefore  con- 
cealed, lest    men's  anxiety   to  hold  onward  to  the  avoiding  of  all  sin  should 

wax  cold But  now,  since  the  degree  of  venial  iniquity,  if  persevered   in 

is  unknown,  the  eagerness  to  mai<e  progress  by  more  instant  continuance  in 
prayer  is  quickened,  and  the  carefulness  to  make  holy  friends  of  the  mammoa 
of  unrighteousness  is  not  despised." — (Preface,  pp.  13,  14,  15.) 

Dr.  Pusey  endeavours  to  confirm  this  hateful  doctrine  by  the 
good  old  plea  of  tradition.  The  testimony,  such  as  it  is,  is  con- 
tradictory and  weak  enough,  but  we  protest  against  the  use  of 
sucii  an  argument  altogether.  The  full,  clear,  and  explicit  teach- 
ing of  the  holy  apostles,  in  the  form  in  which  they  designed 
that  it  should  continue  the  perpetual  rule  of  faith  to  the  universal 
church  is  in  our  hands,  and  may  be  examined  by  our  own 
eyes  ;  and  are  we  to  suffer  conclusions  derived  from  (his  to  be 
overborne  by  such  vague  talk  as  the  "  Audivi  a  quodam  pres- 
bytero,  qui  audierat  ab  his,  qui  apostolos  viderant" — the  "  I  saw 
a  man,  that  saw  a  man,  that  said  he  saw  the  king" — of  an 
Irenseus  ?  Now,  where  in  Sci'ipture  has  Dr.  Pusey  learned  this 
succedaneum  ? — where  has  he  been  taught  any  secondary  way  to 
heaven,  besides  that  great  and  living  way,  which  we  tread  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ?  If  this  *'  doctrine  and  practice  of 
repentance"  be  true  at  all,  it  must  certainly  be  a  most  important 
article  of  our  faith.  Let  him  show  it  to  us  then  (if  he  can) 
in  the  Bible,  and  not  in  the  uncertain  relics  of  a  nmtilated  and 
corrupt  tradition.  But  all  that  he  seems  able  to  tell  us  from  the 
Bible  is,  that  it  represents  the  sins  of  Christians  as  so  black  and 
heinous,  that  to  repent  of  them  must  be  "  the  work  of  a  whole 
life;"  and  that  "  if  any  man  say  that  he  have  repented  of  any 
great  sin,  thereby  meaning  that  liis  repentance  is  ended,  or 
sufficient,  he  has  not  repented,  perhaps  not  yet  begun  to  repent  as 
he  ought ;"  (p.  81)  and  indeed  if  our  repentance  were  to  be  a 
compensation  for  any  sin,  whether  great  or  small,  it  should  be 
the  work  not  of  a  life,  but  of  all  eternity  ;  if  it  were  a  p)ice  to 
purchase  God's  favour,  it  could  never  be  sufficient.  But  we  need 
not  add  that  it  is  neither  ;  the  compensation  has  been  made  ;  the 
price  has  been  paid — an  inestimable  compensation,  and  an 
infinite  price !  God  now  waiteth  to  be  gracious,  not  to  inflict 
vengeance.  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  If  our  repentance  be  sufficient  to  make  us  feel 
that  we  are  helpless  in  ourselves,  but  that  he  is  willing  and  able 
to  help  us, — that  we  are  ruined  and  undone,  but  that  we  may 
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trust  in  him  for  life,  and  health,  and  all  things, — if  our  repent- 
ance, we  say,  is  sufficient  to  do  this,  why  then  we  have  repented, 
and,  as  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  repentance,  we  are  "  the 
heirs  of  heaven,"  and  may  rejoice  in  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  soine  of  those  who 
are  in  general  inclined  to  symbolise  with  the  Oxford  school,  have 
taken  alarm  at  these  shocking  and  offensive  sentiments  ;  and 
we  cannot  close  this  subject  better  than  in  the  noble  burst  of 
indignation  in  which  one  of  them  protests  against  the  frenzy  of 
his  brethren. 

''  Where  is  the  minister  of  Christ  in  London,  Birmingham,  or  Manches- 
ter, whom  such  a  doctrine,  heartily  and  inwardly  entertained,  would  not  drive 
to  madness  ?  He  is  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel,  What  Gospel  ?  Of  all  the  thou- 
sands whom  he  addresses,  he  cannot  venture  to  believe  that  there  are  ten  who, 
in  Ur.  Pusey's  sense,  retain  their  baptismal  purity.  All  he  can  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  tell  wretched  creatures,  who  spend  eiirhteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  in  close  factories  and  bitter  toil,  corrupting  and  being  corrupted, 
that  if  they  spend  the  remaining  sis  in  prayer — he  need  not  add  fasting — they 
may  possibly  be  saved.  How  can  we  insult  God,  and  torment  man  with 
such  mockery  ? — But  who  urge  us  to  take  that  course  ?  The  very 
men  to  whom  we — mere  journeymen,  appointed  to  live  in  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  the  world,  not  in  the  quiet  of  colleges,  looked  for  deliverance 
from  the  Calvinistic  theology  by  which  we  were  pressed  out  of  measure, 
so  that  we  despaired  even  of  life.  When  we  were  feeling  the  intense,  the 
intolerable  misery  of  being  obliged  to  treat  these  poor  people  as  outcasts  from 
God's  mercy,  of  whom  one  or  two  might  find  their  way  to  the  waters  of 
healing,  if  an  angel  first  went  down  and  troubled  them  ;  when  we  were 
tormented  with  the  horrid  contradiction  of  having  to  say  in  one  breath 
'believe,'  in  the  next  'you  cannot  believe;'  now,  'you  ought  to  look 
upon   God  as  a  gracious  and  loving  Lord,'  then,  'we  have  no  proofs  that 

you  are  some  of  the  elect  children  whom  he  loves.' These    kind 

doctors  told  us,  or  seemed  to  our  longing  ears  to  tell  us,  of  a  theology 
which  taught  that  our  people  were  still  under  the  covenant  of  God's  holy 
baptism  ;  that  the  love  of  God  was  brooding  over  them ;  that  the  grace  of 
Christ  was  given  to  them  ;  that  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  was  with  them, 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  true  righteousness.  Now  all  this  comfort  is 
taken  from  us ;  and,  if  we  believe  our  instructors,  we  have  a  worse  mes- 
sage to  deliver  than  before.  But,  although  we  be  ai^^oj-Trm  a,y^a/yifji.aroi  kui 
liiurai  only  picking  up  snatches  of  knowledge  here  and  there,  and  thankful 
that  a  race  of  men  has  been  provided,  of  larger  capacities  and  greater 
leisure,  who  may  impart  to  us  what  little  we  are  fitted  to  receive  ;  yet  we 
have  also  the  forms  of  the  church,  and  the  word  of  God,  and  a  holy  com- 
munion, and  the  Holy  Sjiirit ;  and  so  long  as  these  are  continued  to  us, 
we  will  not,  in  this  solemn  matter,  give  place  to  these  doctors  in  subjection, 
no,  not  for  an  hour.  We  will  assert  that  the  covenant  of  baptism  encom- 
passes the  publicans  and  harlots  to  whom  we  preach  ;  let  them  have  as 
little  of  baptismal  purity  as  they  may,  we  will  preach  repentance  to  them  on 
this  ground,  and  on  no  other — that  they  have  a  Father,  and  that  they  may 
arise  and  go  to  him ;  that  they  have  a  Saviour,  and  that  he  will  deliver  them 
from  all  their  enemies ;  that  they  have  a  Spirit  given  to  them,  and  that  he  is 
willing  and  able  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins,  and  to  endow  them  with  the 
blessing  which  they  need — righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." — Letters  on  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  §'c.,  vol.  \. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Tiir:  Oxonians,  from  the  want  of  a  little  careful  discrimina- 
tion, have  run  themselves  into  strange  confusions  about  the 
extent  of  human  ignorance,  and  the  narrowness  of  human 
reason.  These  considerations,  which  Bishop  Butler  brings 
in  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  difficulties  raised  against  a 
system,  supported  by  a  great  weight  of  positive  evidences,  are 
alleged  (by  men  who  fancy  themselves  his  disciples)  in  a  way 
which — if  fairly  followed  out — must  lead  into  the  very  wildest 
labyrinths  of  Pyrrhonic  scepticism.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
alleged  as  m  themselves,  a  reason  for  absolutely  distrusting  any 
judgment  that  we  can  form  as  to  the  greater  or  less  probability 
of  things.  We  are  very  ready  to  acquit  the  Oxonians  themselves 
of  any  perception  of  the  real  tendency  of  their  favourite  argu- 
ment ab  ignorantid,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  mode  of  rea- 
soning is  one  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  Hume  or  a  Bayle,  would 
prove  subversive  not  only  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  but  of 
all  the  principles  of  moral  evidence  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
life.  To  discredit  the  probable  conclusions  of  human  reason, 
however  narrow,  on  account  of  dark  possibilitirs  that  lie 
beyond  its  field  of  vision,  i?.  the  favomite  jugglery  of  the 
academic  sophist,  and  should  be  carefully  shunned  by  the 
Christian  divine. 

This  fault  is  very  observable  in  all  their  controversies ;  but  in 
none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  their  mode  of  discussing  the 
question  concerning  fundamentals.  The  Oxonians  are  extvemely 
anxious  to  show  that  we  can  have  no  certain  guide  to  determine 
fundamental  verities,  and  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, except  only  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  done  their  best  to  decry  every  attempt 
to  classify  or  arrange  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  reason,  examining  the  matter,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  design  of  that  revelation — and,  in  short,  seem  as  effectually 
to  make  Scripture  a  mere  dead  letter,  without  the  informing 
soul  of  ecclesiastical  interpretation,  as  a  Bcllarmine  or  a  Bossuet 
could  desire.     The  subject  is  a  very  trite,  but  a  very  important 
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one.  It  naturally  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  dispute 
with  both  Romanists  and  Socinians.  As  against  the  former,  it 
has  been  most  ably  discussed  by  Chillingworth,  in  his  well-known 
and  immortal  work,  the  Religion  of  Protestants,  &c.,  especially 
chap.  iii.  As  against  the  latter,  few  have  examined  it  with  more 
patience  and  general  accuracy,  than  Waterland,  in  his  celebrated 
charge  upon  this  very  subject,  and  in  the  former  part  of  his 
"  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 

We  the  more  gladly  refer  to  Waterland,  as  his  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy  makes  him  a  witness  omni  exceptione  major,  and 
vindicates  him  from  all  suspicion  of  Latitudinarianism. 

There  are  one  or  two  obvious  distinctions  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  which  we  should  not  think  of  noticing,  if  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  treated  by  such  able  men  as  Mr.  Newman  and 
Mr.  Keble  did  not  convince  us  that  the  most  obvious  things  may 
escape  the  notice  of  very  clear-sighted  persons,  when  hood- 
winked by  a  favorite  prejudice. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  question  concerning 
fundamentals  is  one  which  we  become  involved  with,  rather  in 
our  social,  than  in  our  individual  capacities.  To  each  man, 
individually,  whatever  he  discovers  to  be  a  matter  of  Divine 
Revelation  is  indispensably  requisite  to  be  believed ;  be  the 
place  that  it  seems  to  hold  in  the  economy  of  grace,  high  or 
low.  But  when  societies  come  to  settle  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion among  themselves,  then  the  great  question  arises  : — which 
doctrines  are  we  to  select  as  fundamental?  To  frame  a  rule 
adequate  to  comprise  all  possible  cases,  is  obviously  impossible. 
The  maintainers  of  tradition  grant  this  just  as  readily  as  we  do. 
All  that  can  be  done,  in  either  way,  is  to  determine,  in  general, 
what  doctrines  are  of  such  a  nature  as  that,  supposing  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  knowledge  and  natural  capacity,  the  explicit  belief 
of  them  can  be  fairly  deemed  necessary  to  salvation.  Now, 
here,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  the  weight  of  proof  is,  of 
course,  thrown  upon  the  affirmer.  This  simple  remark,  plain 
as  it  is,  destroys  almost  all  the  plausibility  of  the  sceptical  ob- 
jections of  our  opponents.  For,  from  hence  it  appears,  that  we 
are  in  much  greater  danger  of  adding  to,  than  diminishing  from, 
our  catalogue  of  essentials  ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  that  we  are,  by 
the  common  ties  of  charity  and  forbearance,  brought  under  a 
plain  negative  obligation  to  insist  upon  nothing  as  fundamental, 
but  what  we  see,  by  clear  and  evident  reason,  to  be  so  plainly 
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and  unambiguously  revealed  that  no  man  of  the  ordinary  stan- 
dard can,  without  culpable  negligence  or  gross  dishonesty,  miss 
of  finding  it  in  Scripture,  and  what  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  some  duty,  or  other  moral  end,  which  revelation  itself 
represents  as  a  uniform  object  of  its  disclosures.  This  being 
once  understood,  it  will  be  apparent,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
objections  ab  ignorantid  to  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  are  wholly 
impertinent  and  out  of  place. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  though  not  at  all  probable,  that  God 
may  have  some  end  which  lie  has  not  given  us  any  hint  of,  and 
yet  equally  important  with  those  most  evidently  revealed,  and 
for  the  compassing  of  which  other  doctrines,  connected  in  no 
conceivable  way  (or  very  remotely  at  least)  with  the  ends  we 
do  see,  are  absolutely  necessary.  This,  if  they  will,  is  a  possi- 
bility, and  proper,  perhaps,  to  be  urged  as  a  reason  why  every 
one  should  do  his  utmost  to  understand,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  But  such  a  possibility,  it  is  plain,  can 
be  no  reason  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  act  on  towards 
others,  because  their  general  duty  is  to  communicate  with  their 
brethren,  except  so  far  as  they  see  good  grounds  for  doing  other- 
wise. And  a  bare  possibility  cannot  be  such  a  ground  ;  because, 
if  that  were  admitted,  then  (since  the  highest  degree  of  proba- 
ble proof  always  leaves  a  possibility  of  the  contrary)  we  could 
never  reasonably  act  on  any  thing  less  than  either  sensible  or 
demonstrative  evidence.  The  old  Protestant  way  of  settling 
fundamentals,  therefore,  rests  upon  these  simple  principles: 
that,  whatever  God  has  made  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  in  general,  he  has  revealed  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  be  understood  by  men  in  general ;  and  that  we  are  able 
to  determine,  in  gross,  that  some  things  are  so  plainly  revealed 
that  no  man  of  common  understanding  (if  he  be  unprejudiced) 
can  fail  of  seeing  them.  Again,  that  we  have  no  right  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  to  be  essential,  but  what  Christ  and  his  apostles 
declared  to  be  so,  or  else  what  is  manifestly  necessary  for  some 
end  distinctly  recognised  as  indispensible  in  Scripture.  This 
is  not  to  assume  (as  the  writer  of  one  of  the  tracts  sup- 
poses, vol.  2,  tract  73,)  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  leXov 
leKeioTaTov,  or  ultimate  end  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  ;  nor 
was  there  any  need   to  allege  the  authority  of  Bishop  Butler* 

*  Bishop  Butler,  indeed,  is  a  special  favorite  with  the  whole  school,  and 
may  safely  say  things  which  would  bring  down  the  sternest  castigation  on  a 
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(whom  the  whole  school  are  constantly  quoting,  and  as  constantly 
amiss)  to  show  us  the  arrogance  of  such  an  assumption.  It 
only  assumes  that  we  are  informed  of  the  end,  for  which  a 
partial  revelation  of  that  incomprehensible  scheme  was  made 
to  us,  so  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned  therein,  Now 
that  thai  end  is  the  restoration  of  our  ruined  nature  is,  over 
and  over  again,  distinctly  asserted  in  holy  Scripture  :  and  that  in 
every  possible  variety  of  expression  ;  so  that  a  man  can  scarcely 
open  a  page  in  the  Bible  without  finding  that  charity,  holiness, 
and  virtue  are  the  end,  and  faith  and  hope  the  means  by  which 
those  jierfective  graces  are  wrought  within  us. 

But  this  writer  all  along  confounds  the  end  of  the  revelation 
as  it  concerns  ics,  with  the  final  end  and  object  of  the  whole 
scheme,  as  it  concerns  the  universe  ;  and  so  has  run  himself 
into  such  inextricable  labyrinths  of  false  reasoning,  that  his  ar- 
gument against  systematic  theology  is  little  better  than  a  con- 
tinued cKiofiaxia,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  For  our  own 
parts  we  confess  that  we  feel  little  or  none  of  that  morbid  hor- 
ror of  the  system  which  is  at  present  so  fashionable  ;  and  cannot 
but  think  that  both  reason  and  Scripture  itself  lead  us  to  expect 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  in  Revelation  some  traces  of 
that  order  and  harmony  which  characterise  the  works  of  wisdom. 

That  the  scheme  of  Providence,  natural  and  supernatural, 
as  it  is  objected  to  the  divine  mind,  forms  one  great  consistent 
whole,  the  parts  of  which  have  a  mutual  subordination  and  de- 
pendence, is  what  nobody,  I  suppose,  will  question.  The  nar- 
rowness of  our  faculties  obliges  us  (as  I  just  hinted)  to  consider 
this  scheme,  in  itself  one  and  indivisible,  under  two  distinct 
notions — that  of  nature,  and  that  of  grace.  These,  having 
both  the  same  author,  and  containing  both  the  workings  of  the 


less  trusted  writer.  For  instance,  Mr.  Erskine  is  gravely  rebuked  in  this 
tract,  p.  19,  for  asking  (very  reasonably,  we  think)  "what  is  the  history  of 
another  world  to  me,  unless  it  has  some  intelligible  relation  to  my  duties  and 
my  happiness  ?"  Yet  what  is  this  more  than  the  bishop  had  said  before  him — 
"  That  which  makes  the  question  concerning  a  future  life  to  be  of  so  great 
importance  to  us,  is  our  capacity  of  happiness  and  misery.  And  that  which 
makes  the  consideration  of  it  to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  the  sup- 
position of  our  happiness  and  misery  hereafter,  depending  upon  our  actions 
here.  Without  this,  indeed,  curiosity  could  not  but  sometimes  bring  the 
subject  •  •  •  •  before  our  thoughts.  But  reasonable  men  would  not  take  any 
further  thought  about  hereafter,  than  what  should  happen  thus  occasionally 
to  rise  in  their  minds,"  &c. —  Anal.  Part  1,  chap.  ii. 

Atvos  Trojugence  \ohis  ignoscitis  ! 
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same  attributes,  must  be  s\ipposed  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
each  other.  Now  experience  teaches  us  that,  by  a  dihgent 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  phenomena,  we  may,  in 
some  degree,  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the  system  of  na- 
ture. I  say,  in  some  degree  ;  because  (in  consequence  of  our 
want  of  any  ideas  at  all  of  many  links  in  the  chain,  or  of  ade- 
quate ideas  in  others,  or  of  faculties,  diligence,  and  power  of 
attention,  for  working  upon  such  ideas  as  we  have)  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  finite  creatures  shall  ever  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  a  plan,  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  the  energies  of  the  Almighty  have  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  various  operations.  Accordingly,  the  doctrine  of 
a  PI.US  ULTRA  is  one  great  distinction  between  the  new  and 
the  ancient  philosophy.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  highly 
probable  that  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  like  true,  but  im- 
perfect, conception  of  the  system  of  grace  also,  if  we  have 
but  patience  and  modesty  enough  to  investigate  the  phenomena 
in  this  case  as  diligently  as  in  the  other,  and  acquiesce  in  a  frank 
confession  of  partial,  or  of  utter  ignorance,  with  respect  to  the 
reasons  and  relations  of  many  of  its  departments.  If  the  syt- 
tematic  divines  have  failed,  it  was  because,  like  the  st/siematic 
philosophers,  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a.  perfect  edifice,  and  to 
raise  it  upon  a  wrong  foundation. 

They  erred,  in  short,  (not  in  their  principle — that  revelation 
is  a  system — but)  in  their  method  of  ascertaining  what  sort  of 
system  it  is.  For,  instead  of  gathering  their  notions  of  it  from 
the  phenomena,  and  taking  the  parts  in  those  relations  only  in 
M-hich  Holy  Scripture  itself  represents  them,  they  assumed  the 
Aristotelic  Categories  as  their  infallible  standard,  and  stretched 
the  phenomena,  as  it  were,  upon  the  rack  of  the  scholastic 
logic.  The  subjects  with  which  such  a  science  as  speculative 
theology  (for  it  was  as  a  speculative,  not  a  practical  science, 
that  they  regarded  it)  ought  to  be  conversant,  were  drawn  out 
under  the  proper  heads  of  their  technical  doctrine  of  method ; 
and  to  every  question  that  dialectic  skill  could  raise  upon  these, 
the  Bible  was  compelled  to  return  an  answer.  Thus,  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  became,  in  their  hands,  nothing  more 
than  the  knack  of  spinning  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
common-places  (as  they  were  called)  out  of  each  single  text; 
which  was  considered,  not  in  its  relation  to  the  context,  or  the 
general  tenor  of  Holy  Writ,  but  as  it  stood  connected  with  the 
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logical  arrangements  of  these  profound  commentators  them- 
selves. If  we  sought  the  same  end,  or  employed  the  same 
means  as  these  men,  we  might  fairly  be  reproached  with  the 
example  of  their  ill  success  ;  but  if  we  have  avoided  the  fatal 
rock  on  which  they  ran  themselves,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  profit  by  their  errors,  and  derive  encouragement  from 
the  miscarriage  which  has  been  employed  to  damp  our  hopes. 
But  further,  the  inspired  writers  themselves  assign  a  greater 
degree  of  dignity  to  some  doctrines  than  to  others.  Of  this  we 
shall  give  an  instance  in  the  very  one  which  our  Oxford  friends 
complain  of  being  put  too  prominently  forward  by  the  evangeli- 
cal divines — the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Indeed  we 
have  been  told  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
that  the  doctrine  of  "  Christ  crucified"  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  but  the  doctrine  of  mortification,  and  "  the 
naked  exposure  of  so  very  sacred  a  truth,"  reprobated  as  "  un- 
scriptural,  dangerous,  and  incautious."  But  they  must  allow  us 
to  say,  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  and  which  of  us  has 
learned  of  a  better  master  let  the  Spirit  of  truth  decide.  We 
desire  neither  to  live  nor  breathe  if  we  be  found  opposers  of 
God's  Holy  Word.  But  if  it  witness  for  us  and  against  them, 
then  let  them  beware  how  they  hide  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
under  a  bushel,  and  obscure  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  "  Brethren,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  I  declare  unto  you,  the 
Gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received, 
and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye 
keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have 
believed  in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto  you,  first  of  ale,  that 
which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  (vircp 
TU3V  afiupTiwu  y/xu!v)  according  to  the  Scriptures."  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 
Where,  if  not  here,  is  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  explicitly 
mentioned  ?  Is  not  this,  think  you,  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment ?  Yet  this  is  the  very  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  delivered 
to  the  Corinthians  first  of  all,  as  the  message  of  salvation.  And 
this  will  show  us  the  true  meaning  of  other  places  in  the  same 
epistle  which  have  been  miserably  perverted  by  these  men. 
"  We  preach,"  says  the  apostle,  "  Christ  crucified,  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  Now, 
here,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  nothing  but  preaching  up  the  neces- 
sity of  mortification  that  could  appear  foolishness  to  the  Greeks. 
This,  I  say,  is  affirmed  by  men  who  have  read  Plato,  and  know 
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tliat  he  defines  philosophy  to  be  "  a  perpetual  meditation  on  death 
and  disentanglement  from  the  body"* — by  men  familiar  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  eloquent  declamations  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  No,  however  unwilling  the  Greeks  might 
be  to  practise  mortification,  they  could  not  call  it  foolishness — 
but  let  it  pass.  "  The  notion,"  they  say,  "  now  prevailing  is 
alterative  to  the  world,  in  the  naked  way  in  which  it  is  put 
forth,  so  as  rather  to  diminish,  than  to  increase  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  consequent  humiliation."  Commend  us  to  such 
reasoners — because  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  may  be  per- 
verted if  set  forth  alone,  therefore  it  ought  not  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  statement  of  the  Gospel.  Why,  the 
very  notion  of  an  important  fundamental  doctrine  contains  the 
idea  of  its  being  pregnant  with  practical  consequences,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth. 
We  call  doctrines  important  in  relation  to  an  end  ;  and,  if  they 
are  not  so  put  forward  as  to  bear  their  proper  relation  to  that 
end,  they  are  not  really  put  forward  as  important ;  they  are 
not  really  used,  but  abused.  Now  the  question  between  us  and 
the  Oxonians  is  (or  ought  to  be)  this — Whether  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  atonement,  as  such,  is  of  importance  to  be  put  prominently 
and  explicitly  forward  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  great  end  for 
which  the  Gospel  is  preached  ?  and  not.  Whether  the  bare  naked 
reception  of  the  theory  of  this  doctrine  is  itself  that  end  ?  Let 
it  therefore  be  understood,  that  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  to  the  first  only,  that  we  answer,  yea ;  and  that 
answer  we  ground  upon  both  Scripture  and  reason. 

Now  the  end  of  the  Gospel  (as  we  all  agree)  may  be 
considered  in  a  two-fold  view — i.  e.  as  justification  or  as  sanctifi- 
cation — as  the  change  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God's 
Jjstice  ;  or  as  the  actual  change  within  us  from  habits  of  sin, 
to  habits  of  holiness.  The  explicit  preaching  of  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  of  prime  im- 
portance to  both  these  purposes.  And  first  for  justification. 
"  We  are,"  says  St.  Paul,   "  justified  freely,   by  (iod's  grace, 


♦  Cicero  Tusc.  Disp.  i.30.  Tota  enim  pliilosophoium  vifa,  ut  ait  Plato, 
covimentalio  mortis  est ;  where  see  Dr.  Davis'a  note.  So  Herniias  in  Phoedrum, 
Kot  ii  (fiXcirifiei  aiJtv  aXXi  ia-riv,  u'a'/J  n  ft'.X'irn  (ayaTov.  And  Plato  himself, 
flj  o'((u!  fiXoffofounTis  aTi^imTcci  rat  xwra  to  trufia  iTiSufiiaJ*  aTuvut,  xai 
Ku^Tt^iVffi,  Kcti  o'u  'Tu^aiiiia.cn  uuraif  auTOVh  Fha:do.  8.  71.  See  aUo 
Hierocles  in  Aur.  Carmiii. 
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through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God   hath 
SET  I'ORTH  to  he  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 

declare  his  righteousness that  he  might  he  just,  and  the 

justifier  of  him  that  helieveth  in  Jesus."  Rom.  iii.  22.  Here  the 
proper  object  upon  which  saving  faith  ought  to  terminate,  is 
described  to  be  the  atonement  made  by  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer :  and  I'eason  good,  since  trusting  in  another,  is  the  surest 
safeguard  against  trusting  in  ourselves.  But  to  proceed.  We 
have  already  considered  St.  Paul's  doctrine  in  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Turn  now  to  the  second.  "  God,"  says  the 
Apostle,  describing  his  office  as  a  preacher  of  the  word,  "  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation,  to  wit,  that  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 

THEIR    TRESPASSES      UNTO      THEM For,    HE    HATH    MADE 

HIM  TO  BE  SIN  FOR  US,  WHO  KNEW  NO  SIN,  that  We  might  he 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him,"  2  Cor.  v.  1 8.  Yes,  St. 
Paul  felt  no  niggardly  apprehensions,  lest  he  should  squander 
the  comforts  of  the  Gospel,  with  too  unsparing  a  prodigality, 
"  O  ye  Corinthians,"  he  exclaims — "  our  mouth  is  open  unto 
you — our  heart  is  enlarged.  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us, 
but  ye  are  straitened  in  your  own  bowels."     2  Cor.  vi.  11. 

Look  now  at  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  see  how  St. 
Paul  describes  his  preaching  to  that  Church.  "  O,  foolish 
Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the 
truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  heen  evidently 
set  forth  crucified  among  you."  Gal.  iii.  1.  Do  you 
ask,  now,  what  was  this  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified? 
You  will  find  it  at  v.  13.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  And  the  same 
account  of  the  Gospel  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
"  We  have,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  redemption  in  the  Beloved  through 
HIS  BLOOD,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace."  Eph.  i.  7.  And  again,  "  Ye  are  made  nigh  by 
THE  blood  of  Christ,  for  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall,  ....  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto 
God,  in  one  body,  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby,  and  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  that  were  afar  off." 
ii.  15.  And  so  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  "  God 
hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  us 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  in  whom  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood,   even  the  forgiveness  of  sins. — For  it 
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pleased  the  Father  tl)at  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,  and 
(having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross)  by  him  to  reconcile 

all  things    unto   himself, and  you  also,  if  ye  continue 

in  this  faith,  (eV  -rrj  niaTei,)  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  ye  have  heard,  and  which  was 
preached  unto  every  creature  under  heaven,  whereof  I  Paul  was 
made  a  minister."     Col.  i.  13. 

Here  then  where  he  professedly  gives  an  account  of  that  faith, 
by  perseverance  in  which  we  obtain  everlasting  life — that  hope 
of  the  Gospel  which  is  to  be  our  comfort  in  this  state  of  trial — 
that  saving  doctrine  which  he  was  ordained  to  propagate — you 
see  what  a  prominent  and  important  place  is  assigned  in  it  to 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  so  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  where  he  describes  the  message 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  deliver — "  For  there  is  one  God, 
and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ; 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testifed  in  due  time  ; 
whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle."  Tim.  ii.5. 
So  in  the  second  Epistle  also — "  God  hath  saved  us,  and  called 
us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  tvorks,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  oivn  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus,  before  the  world  began  ;  but  is  now  made  manifest  by 
the  appearing  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  through 
the  Gospel:  whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher  and 
an  apostle."  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  that 
brief  sum  of  Christian  divinity  which  he  gives  to  Titus. 
Tit.  ii.  11  ;  and  again,  iii.  4.  Our  Saviour,  indeed,  in  his  per- 
sonal ministry,  did  not  so  explicitly  propound  his  sacrifice  as  the 
part  of  his  office  in  whicli  faith  was  especially  to  be  exercised  ; 
because,  until  the  sacrifice  was  made,  the  divine  wisdom  did 
not  see  fit  to  make  an  undisguised  and  open  revelation  of  it : 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  intimate  the  importance  which  this  doctrine 
should  thenceforth  have  attached  to  it,  when  his  kingilom  should 
be  authoritatively  set  up.  For,  as  he  says  himself,  there  was 
nothing  kept  secret  during  the  period  of  his  own  ministry, 
BUT  THAT  IT  SHOULD  coMK  ABiioAD  in  that  of  his  apostlcs, 
who  were  enjoined  to  publish  upon  the  house-tops  those  myste- 
ries which  were  whispered  in  their  ears.  Matt.  x.  27.  For  as 
Christ  himself,  during  his  sojourn  upon  earth,  went  about  dis- 
guised in  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  weakness  and  great  humility, 
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but  was  declared  to  be  Son  of  God  upon  his  resurrection,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  evidence  of  sovereignty,  so  the  Gospel  also  had 
its  time  of  obscurity  in  ihe  humiliation  of  its  author,  that  it 
might  partake  in  the  illustrious  manifestation  of  his  glory.  Now, 
what  we  say  is,  that  our  Lord  sufficiently  intimated  that,  when 
his  Gospel  was  to  be  publicly  preached,  this  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  was  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Of  this, 
we  think,  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  alone  affords  abundant 
proof,  in  which  he  describes  that  act  of  faith  by  which  the 
believer  becomes  partaker  of  eternal  life,  and  without  which  he 
has  no  share  in  that  blessing,  (ver.  53,  54,  55,)  under  the  figure 
of  drinking  his  blood,  and  eating  his  Jlesh — that  flesh 
which  he  was  to  give  for  the  life  op  the  world. 
(51.)  Elsewhere  in  the  same  Gospel  also,  he  couples  saving 
faith  with  his  vicarious  sacrifice,  as,  chap.  iii.  14 — "  As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  And  again,  xii.  32. 
"  I,  if  /  he  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  But  what  completes  this  branch  of  the  evidence  is, 
that  not  only  was  the  atonement  chosen  out  as  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  great  standing  prophecy  of  the  Gospel  under  the 
old  dispensation — sacrifice  ;  but  also  this  same  doctrine  is  that 
which  was  selected  to  form  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  two  great 
symbolic  rites  of  the  New  Testament  itself — Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  second  branch  of  our  evidence— the 
necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  a  mean  to  sanctifica- 
tion.  "In  Christ  Jesus,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  neither  circumcision 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision  ;  hnt  faith,  which  worketh 
by  love."  Gal.  v.  6.  Now,  how  is  it  that  faith  kindles  up 
this  active  affection  in  the  mind  ?  St.  John  will  tell  us  that  is  by 
being  exercised  upon  this  very  atoning  work  of  the  Redeemer. 
"  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us."  And  how  was  this 
love  shown  ?  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward 
us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
PROPITIATION  FOR  OUR  SINS."  1  John  iv.  9,  10,  19.  "Greater 
love,"  our  Saviour  himself  tells  us,  "  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that    a    man    lay    down    his  life    for     his   friends."        John 
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XV.  13.  "For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die, 
yet  peradventnre  for  a  good  man  some  would  dare  even  to  die." 
"  God,"  says  St.  Paid,  "  commendcth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that 
while  we  were  t^et  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  Rom.  v.  7. 
Now,  look  at  chap.  viii.  31,  and  mark  how  the  sacrifice 
is  made  the  ground  of  all  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  love 
together.  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  gave 
HIM  FOR  us  ALL  ;  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things  ?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ? 
It  is  Christ  that  died,"  &c. 

The  great  thing,  indeed,  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  is  to 
have  the  principle  of  love  brought  to  bear  upon  our  minds.  *'  I 
will  run,"  says  David,  "  in  the  way  of  thy  commandments,  when 
thou  hast  set  my  heart  at  liberty,"  Ps.  cxix.  32  ;  and  the  Gospel, 
as  being  the  law  of  love  towards  God  and  towards  man,  is  em- 
phatically   THE    ROYAL    LAW     OF  LIBERTY.      YeS,    love    is    that 

great  moral  influence,  still  tending  towards  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, which  keeps  the  hierarchies  of  angels  steadfast  in  their 
appointed  orbits ;  and  whose  efficacy,  growing  stronger  and 
stronger,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
is  gradually  correcting  the  aberrations  of  our  unbalanced  souls, 
and  will,  at  last,  fix  them  in  unswerving  regularity  among  the 
glittering  ranks  of  heaven.  "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  be- 
cause fear  hath  torment."  As  we  advance  in  love,  our  dread  of 
falling  will  grow  less,  as  the  danger  diminishes ;  until,  at  last, 
the  great  change  shall  be  thoroughly  wrought  in  our  disposi- 
tions;  the  habit  of  holiness  become  a  second  nature;  and  fear 
and  danger  be  wholly  cast  out  together.  Then  shall  love,  like 
the  fabled  chain  of  Jupiter,  be  a  golden  bond  of  perfectness, 
linking  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  to  the  throne  of 
God  himself,  and  uniting  all  creatures  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  Lord,  in  the  indissoluble  ties  of  an  eternal  charity. 
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NOTE. 


Mr.  Keble,  in  his  late  edition  of  Hooker,  is  naturally  desirous  to  rescue 
his  author  from  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  those  low-church  sentiments 
concerning  ecclesiastical  government,  which  have  been  generally  defended  by 
his  authority.  In  this,  we  think,  he  has  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful. 
But  before  we  examine  the  evidence  produced,  we  beg  leave  to  protest 
against  what  we  shall  say  upon  this  subject  being  construed  as  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  theological  question  itself,  or  as  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
literary  investigation  of  a  matter  of  mere  literary  curiosity.  Whatever  our 
own  opinions  may  be,  we  disclaim  altogether  that  morbid  solicitude  for  the 
countenance  of  great  names,  which  too  many  of  the  partizans  on  both  sides 
have  exhibited.  Jt  seems  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  in  the  second  and  third  books,  appears,  at  any  rate  at  first  sight,  to 
favour  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  the  inherent  mutability  of  all  forms 
of  church  government.  But  this,  it  is  contended,  arises  from  a  confusion  in 
the  reader's  mind  between  accidentals  and  essentials — that  Hooker's  reasoning 
really  refers  to  indifferent  ceremonies,  and  the  circumstances  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction;  and  that  the  phrase  "a  particular  form  of  church  polity,"  must 
be  taken  to  refer  to  such  a  form  as  the  Puritans  sought  to  establish,  a  form 
exactly  delineated,  and  circumscribed  in  all  its  minutest  parts.  This,  we 
apprehend,  can  appear  satisfactory  to  nobody  who  has  considered  the  context 
of  the  passages  alluded  to.  The  Puritan  scheme,  let  it  be  remembered,  not 
only  required  scriptural  warrant  for  every  ceremony  and  constitution,  but  set 
up  a  form  of  church  government  directly  opposed  to  the  episcopal  form, 
viz.:  —  Presbyterianism  with  lay  elders  ;  and  this  was  by  far  the  most  weighty 
and  important  part  of  the  discipline.  In  meeting  it,  therefore,  with  the  general 
plea  of  the  natural  mutability  of  matters  of  discipline,  as  Hooker  does,  (for 
throughout  he  distinguishes  only  between  matters  of  faith  and  of  discipline, 
making  the  first  perpetual — the  second  in  their  nature  changeable) — so  great  a 
master  of  reason  must  certainly  have  meant  his  plea  to  extend  to  those  parts 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  about  which  the  question  was  principally  concerned. 
We  apply  the  term,  form  of  government,  in  the  same  sense  to  presbytery 
and  to  episcopacy.  So  that  to  meet  a  claim  to  a  jus  divinum  for  one,  by  a 
plea  for  the  mutability  of  forms  of  government,  is  in  fact  to  give  up  the 
divine  right  of  either ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  following  passage  he  expressly 
attributes  mutability  even  to  those  "  matters  of  principal  weight,"  in  which 
he  thinks  it  appears  from  Scripture  that  our  Church  has  followed  the  practice 
of  the  apostles. 

"  Whereas,"  says  he,  "  in  this  discourse  we  have  oftentimes  profest  that 
many  parts  of  discipline  or  church  polity  are  delivered  in  Scripture,  they 
may  perhaps  imagine  that  we  are  driven  to  confess  their  discipline  to  be  deli- 
vered in  Scripture,  and  that,  having  no  other  means  to  avoid  it,  we  are  fain  to 
argue  for  the  changeableness  of  laws  ordained  even  by  God  himself,  as  if 
otherwise,  theirs  of  necessity  should  take  place,  and  that  under  which  we  live 
be  abandoned.  There  is  no  remedy,  therefore,  but  to  abate  this  error  in 
them,  and  directly  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  fall  into  any  such  conceit, 
they  do  but  a  little  flatter  their  own  cause.  As  for  us,  we  think  in  no  respect 
so  highly  of  it.  Our  persuasion  is,  that  no  age  ever  had  knowledge  of  it  but 
only  ours  ;  that  they  which  defend  it  devised  it ;  that  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  at  any  time  taught  it,  but  the  contrary.     If,  therefore,  we  did  seek  to 
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maintain  that  which  most  advantageth  our  own  cause,  the  very  best  way  for  us, 
and  the  stronpcst  against  them,  were  to  hold  even  as  they  do.  There  must 
needs  be  found  some  particular  form  of  church  polity  which  God  hath  insti- 
tuted, and  which,  for  that  very  cause,  belongeth  to  all  churches — to  all  times. 
But  with  any  such  partial  eye  to  respect  ourselves,  and  by  cunning,  to  make 
those  things  seem  the  truest  which  are  the  fittest  to  serve  our  purpose,  is  a 
thing  which  we  have  neither  like  nor  mean  to  follow.  Therefore,  that  ivhich 
we  take  to  be  generally  true  concerning  the  mutability  of  laws,  the  same  we 

have  plainly  delivered,"  Sec Book  iii.  c.  x.  sect.  8.* 

Elsewhere  he  has  said  that  it  is  "  those  things  which  are  o(  principal  weight 
in  the  very  particular  form  of  church  polity,  although  not  that  form  which 
they  imagined,  but  that  which  we  against  them  uphold"  which  are  contained 
in  Scripture;  so  that  he  plainly  intends  his  reasoning,  whatever  be  its  value, 
to  apply  to  these.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  commencement  of 
the  dispute  he  had  chosen  the  term  church  polity,  as  preferable  to  govern- 
ment, because  the  latter  did  not  "  comprise  the  largeness  of  that  whereunto 
in  this  question  it  is  applied,"  whereas  "  church  polity  containeth  both  go- 
vernment, and  also  whatsoever  besides  belongeth  to  the  ordering  of  the  church 
in  public,"  and  that  his  argument  upon  this  subject  is  expressly  in  support  of 
a  thesis  of  Archbishop  Whitgift's,  who  is  acknowledged  upon  all  hcOids  not  to 
have  been  a  high-churchman. 

But  Mr.  Keble  has  another  way  in  store  of  evading  the  apparent  force  of 
such  passages  as  we  have  just  cited.     "  What,"  says  he,  "  do  these  conces- 
sions really  amount  to?      Surely  to  this,  and  no  more:   that  he  waives,  in 
behalf  of  the  episcopal  succession,  the   mode  of  reasoning  from  antecedent 
necessity,  on  which  the  Puritans    relied    so    confidently,  in  behalf  of  their 
pastors,  elders,  and  deacons." — Preface,  p.  Ixxiii.    Now,  really  this  seems  to 
us  a  little  extraordinary.      What  Hooker  is  discussing  is  the  argument  that 
the  form  of  church  government  which  canbe  collected  from  Scripture,  must  be 
of  perpetual    obligation,  whatever    that  form    is.      He   answers  by  showing 
that    perpetual    obligation    is    to  be  derived,  not  from  a    mere    command, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  commanded  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  declaration  of  God's  will  in  Scripture  making  that,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary decree,  perpetual,  which  is  in  its  nature  mutable  and  temporary. 
It  remains,   therefore,   that  those  who  assert   Hooker's  high-churchmanship, 
should  show  upon  what  other  principle  he  has  taken  upon  him  to  defend  the 
divine  right  of  any  form  of  church  government,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
tenet  is  held  by  the  party  who  claim  him  as  an  adherent.     Now,  it   is  true 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  book,  he  lays  it  down  that  where  the 
clergy  are  numerous,  a  government  by  bishops  (i.  e.  in  general,  a  subordina- 
tion and  disparity  of  ministers,)  ought  always  to  be  maintained.     But  this 
he  derives  not  from  the  necessity  of  a  legitimate  transmission  of  orders,  (upon 
which  ground  alone  bishops,  in  the  proper  sense,  can  be  proved  absolutely 
essential,)  but  from  the  necessity  for  some  superior  jurisdiction  for  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  discipline,  which  jurisdiction,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to 
the   contrary,  need  not  constantly  reside  in  the  same  individual.     On   the 
whole,  then,  he  concludes,  with  Whitgift,  that  the  Genevan  platform,  though 
faulty  and  imperfect,  is  not  such  as    to    deprive  the  congregations  which 
adopt  it  of  the  character  of  churches.     "  For  mine  own  part,"  says  he,  "  al- 
though  I  see  that  certain   rel'ormed   churches,  the   Scottish  especially,  and 
French,  have  not  that  which  best  agreeth  with  tlie  sacred  Scripture,  I  mean 
the  government  that  is  by  bishops,  inasmuch  as  both  those  churches  are  fallen 

•  In  the  sermon  on  pride,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  771,  he  speaks  of  "all  canons 
apostolical,  touching  the  form  of  church  government,  though  received  from 
God  himself,  as  positive  laws,  and  therefore  altebabi.£." 
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under  a  different  kind  of  regiment ;  which  to  remedy  it  is  for  the  one 
ALTOGETHER  TOO  LATE,  and  too  sooH  for  the  other,  during  their  present  afflic- 
tion and  trouble  :  this  their  defect  and  imperfection  I  had  rather  lament  in 
such  case  than  exagitate,"  &c. — p,  518.  Indeed,  his  agreement  all  through 
with  Whitgifl's  principles  is  most  remarkable.  That  prelate's  main  grounds 
for  defending  episcopacy,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Keble  himself,  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  1.  The  whole  church,  being  naturally  the  subject  in  which  all  ecclesias- 
tical power  resides,  may  have  had  originally  the  right  of  determining  how  it 
would  be  governed. 

"  2.  Inasmuch  as  the  church  did  determine,  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
to  be  governed  by  bishops,  it  cannot  be  right  to  swerve  from  that  government, 
in  any  country  where  the  same  may  be  maintained,  consistently  with  sound- 
ness of  doctrine,  and  the  rights  of  the  chief  magistrate,  being  Christian." 

Now  it  is  upon  these  very  principles  that  Hooker  also  defends  the  foreign 
ordinations.  "  The  whole  church  visible"  he  observes,  "  being  the  true  origi- 
nal subject  of  all  power,  it  hath  not  ordinarily  allowed  any  other  than  bishops 
alone  to  ordain  :  howbeit,  as  the  ordinary  course  is  ordinarily  in  all  things  to  be 
observed,  so  it  may  be  in  some  cases  not  unnecessary  that  we  decline  from 
the  ordinary  ways." — Book  vii.  p.  285  ;  and  again,  p.  284 — "  They  whom 
the  whole  church  hath  from  the  beginning  used  as  her  agents  in  conferring 

this  power,  are superiors  both  unto  deacons  and  unto  presbyters: 

only  such  persons  ecclesiastical  have  been  authorised  to  ordain  both,  and  to 
give  them  the  power  of  order,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church."' 

Finally,  it  is  upon  this  same  principle  that  he  defends  St.  Jerome's  cele- 
brated aphorism.  Episcopacy,  he  argues,  was,  indeed,  instituted  by  the 
apostles  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  church  might  have  altered  that  positive  in- 
stitution, its  permanence  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  to  be  rather  from 
custom,  than  any  ordinance  of  the  Lord's.  Yet  Mr.  Keble  is  perpetually 
arguing  upon  the  ignoratio  elenchi  of  showing  that  Hooker  held  the  divine, 
immutable  right  of  episcopacy,  by  showing  that  he  held  its  apostolic  origin. 
His  concluding  peroration  is,  however,  less  triumphant  than  might  have 
been  expected  : 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable,  that  here,  and  in  many  other  passages, 
we  may  discern  a  marked  distinction  between  that  which  now,  perhaps,  we  may 
venture  to  call  the  school  of  Hooker,  and  that  of  Laud,  Hammond,  and  Leslie, 
in  the  two  next  generations.  He,  as  well  as  they,  regarded  the  order  of 
bishops  as  being  immediately  and  properly  of  divine  right ;  he,  as  well  as 
they,  laid  down  principles,  which,  strictly  followed  up,  would  make  this  claim 
exclusive.  But  he,  in  common  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  shrunk 
from  the  legitimate  result  of  his  own  premises,  the  rather,  as  the  fulness  of 
apostolical  authority  on  this  point  had  never  come  within  his  cognizance ; 
whereas  the  next  generation  of  divines  entered  on  the  subject,  as  was  before 
observed,  fresh  from  the   discovery  of  the  genuine  remains  of  St.  Ignatius. 

*  In  a  note,  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Keble  tells  us  that  "  Hooker 
transferred  this  principle,  without  scruple,  from  civil  to  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion ;  and,  as  long  as  he  could  have  the  benefit  of  it,  in  support  of  the  system 
which  he  wished  to  uphold,  was  little  anxious  to  dwell  even  upon  the  apos- 
tolical character,  which  he  has  himself  elsewhere  asserted,  in  behalf  of  that 
system."  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends?  The  defence  is  unworthy  of 
Hooker.  But  we  would  gladly  quote,  (if  we  had  room,)  from  the  same  note, 
some  sensible  remarks  upon  Hooker's  Erastian  Theory  of  the  identity  of 
church  and  state.  For  a  more  detailed  refutation  of  the  Erastian  Theory, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  first  and  second  books  of  Warburton's  "Alliance," 
especially  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book,  in  which  the  objection,  that 
both  consist  of  the  same  individuals,  is  anticipated  and  exposed. 
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He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  press  unreservedly,  and  develop  in  all  its  con- 
sequences, (hat  part  of  the  artjument,  which  they,  taught  by  the  primitive 
church,  regarded  as  the  most  vital  and  decisive  :  the  necessity,  namely,  of 
the  apostolical  commission  to  the  derivation  of  sacramental  grace,  and  to  our 
mystical  communion  with  Christ.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  considering  his  edu- 
cation and  circumstances,  the  testimony  which  he  bears  to  the  bolder  and 
completer  view  of  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  most  satisfactory. 
Their  jjrineiples,  as  we  have  seen,  he  lays  down  very  emphatically  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  exactly  come  up  to  their  conclusion,  the  difference  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  suffering  any  fundamental  variance  of  judgment.  It 
seems  to  have  been  ordered  that  in  this,  a-s  in  some  other  instances,  his  part 
should  be  «  screre  arbores,  quae  alter!  sseculo  prosint.'  His  language  was  to 
be,  (piuveivra  rvyiiroirn,  more  than  met  the  ear  of  the  mere  ordinary  listener, 
yet  clear  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  considerate ;  and  this,  it  will 
be  perceived,  was  just  what  the  age  required." 

In  touching  upon  Hooker's  opinions  concerning  justification,  Mr.  Keble 
adopts  that  moderate  tone  of  conciliation  which  his  party  have  of  late  very 
generally  assumed.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is,  at  bottom,  very 
little  difference  between  his  opinions  and  those  of  Bishop  Bull.  But,  before 
entering  upon  his  proof,  he  tries  at  any  rate  to  secure  himself,  by  an  insinuation 
which  wc  caimot  suffer  to  pass  in  silence.  "  Hooker's  compositions  upon  this 
subject,"  he  observes,  "are  mostly  of  an  early  date,  when,  as  has  been  exem- 
plified, he  hardly  seems  to  have  acquired  that  independence  of  thought  which 
appears  in  the  polity."  Now  really  this  is  quite  unwarrantable.  The  sermon 
upon  justification  was  written  upon  a  most  important  occa.«ion,  under  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  necessary  to  bestow  the  most  careful  consideration 
upon  every  word,  was  elaborated  with  the  utmost  sedulity,  and  transcribed  by 
the  author  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  attentively  examined  by  his 
friends.  So  far  from  betraying  any  symptoms  of  a  dependent  mind,  it  was 
composed  in  defence  of  what  some  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  time 
were  startled  at  as  a  novel  and  dangerous  paradox  ;  and  it  is  inferior  to  none 
of  his  other  writings  in  originality  of  conception,  vigour  of  thought,  and 
energy  of  diction.  The  examples  referred  to  are,  we  suppose,  the  two  ser- 
mons upon  St.  Jude.  But  now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Ktblr.  himself  has 
very  strong  doubts  whether  these  sermons  are  Iloofter's  at  all ;  and,  in  the 
second,  even  granting  their  authenticity,  they  are  so  far  from  being  a  case  in 
point,  that  they  make  rather  the  other  way.  For  the  faults  noted  in  them  are 
merely  faults  of  style — offences  against  that  chastened  majesty  for  which  his 
maturer  compositions  are  remarkable.  Now,  from  such  blemishes  as  these, 
the  discourse  of  justification  is  certainly  altogether  free.  But,  suppose  that 
the  sermon  actually  was  written  (as  Mr.  Keble  insinuates)  before  its  author 
was  quite  out  of  leading  strings,  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that,  in  this 
particular,  his  more  robust  judgment  corrected  the  weak  conclusions  of  his 
youth  ?  Not  a  particle.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  latest  legacy  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Church — the  Fragment  of  a  reply  to  "  The  Christian 
Letter"  [vol.  ii.  p.  700  et  seq.  of  this  edition] — he  has  incorporated  an 
abstract  of  this  very  sermon,  and  repeated,  almost  in  the  same  words,  his 
former  profession  of  belief  in  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and 
the  justifcation  of  sinners  by  faith  only. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Keble  is  of  opinion  that  since  "  Hooker,  on 
the  one  hand,  makes  the  two  justifications  which  he  insists  on  inseparable  and 
contemporaneous;  and  Bull,  on  the  other,  disclaims,  with  all  possible  ear- 
nestness, all  notion  of  condignity,  in  faith  alike,  and  in  works,  and  in  every 
thing  else  that  is  ours;  it  should  seem  that,  really  and  practically,  there  is  no 
such  great  difference  between  them."  Now,  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
that,  as  long  as  a  man  sincerely  disclaims  all  merit  in  his  own  faith,  and  works, 
and  every  thing  else  of  his  own,  and  relies  solely  upon  the  merits  of  Christ,  he 
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has  the  true  Gospel  faith,  and  holds  firmly  by  the  foundation — no  matter  what 
place  he  assigns,  speculatively,  to  justification,  or  how  grossly  he  confounds 
the  instrumentality  of  faith  and  works ; — yet  we  apprehend  that  no  true 
philosopher  will  be  inclined  to  underrate  the  danger  of  even  an  erroneous 
form  (if  that  were  all)  of  conveying  a  substantially  correct  statement,  espe- 
cially where  the  inspired  writers  have  taken  such  pains  to  inculcate  the  true 
one.  Nobody  who  knows  how  much  depends  upon  the  light  in  which  we 
habitually  regard  those  doctrines  that  are  the  great  springs  of  evangelical 
obedience,  and  the  sources  of  Christian  consolation,  will  think  it  a  matter 
of  small  moment  whether  the  light  in  which  they  are  considered  be  the  clear, 
steady  illumination  of  Scripture,  or  the  false  and  uncertain  gleam  of  human 
theories.  Bull's  hypothesis,  by  teaching  Christians  to  regard  their  acceptance 
with  God  as  incomplete,  and  suspended  upon  their  performance  of  certain 
undefinable  conditions  of  obedience  to  some  imaginary  code,  tends  (in  our 
opinion)  directly  to  substitute  a  spirit  of  fear  and  bondage  for  that  grateful 
LOVE  which  the  Gospel  makes  the  grand  motive  of  spiritual  life  ;  and,  by  con- 
stantly fixing  attention  upon  a  man's  own  works  as  the  means  whereby  (in 
some  way  or  another)  his  justification  is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce— in  minds  so  prone  to  pride  as  ours — a  practical  persuasion  of  merit  in 
those  works,  however  definitely  such  a  claim  may  be  denied  in  speculation. 
Looking  upon  it,  therefore,  as  not  only  opposed  to  the  plainest  statements  of 
Scripture,  but  fraught  with  very  dangerous  consequences,  in  a  matter  nearly 
concerning  our  eternal  salvation,  we  cannot  agree  to  \\\a.\.  syncretism  in  this  par- 
ticular which  some  persons  have  been  so  eager  to  recommend,  who,  never- 
theless, themselves  show  no  disposition  to  yield  a  single  point  in  those  ques- 
tions of  discipline  which  they  consider  of  paramount  importance. 


THE  END. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

Some  strictures  on  my  sermon  having  appeared  in  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  a  brief  reference  to 
them  may  be  required  on  my  part.  Brief  however  it 
ought  to  be,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  is  any  thing  but  a 
regular  answer  to  the  sermon,  and  should  seem  to  have 
been  written  without  any  complete  perusal  of  it,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  Notes  and  Appendix.  Hence,  I 
presume,  it  is,  that  I  am  supposed  to  make  assertions 
without  proof  (p.  6.), — and  am  presented  with  a  long  list 
of  exemplary  divines,  who  observed  the  Christian  prac- 
tice of  occasional  fasting  and  humiliation,  in  obedience 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  (p.  93.)  as  the  principal 
answer  (for  mere  etymology  does  not  prove  that  St. 
Paul  bruised  his  body,  p.  92.)  to  what  I  had  said  of  the 
gloomy  views  of  sin  after  baptism,  and  of  those  rigid 
mortifications  and  painful  penances,  that  abasement  of 
mind  and  body  and  utter  renunciation  of  the  world  which 
are  suggested  to  the  sinner  as  the  means  of  blotting  out 
eternal  torment  by  temporal  affliction.  (Sermon,  p.  17.  and 
Appendix.) 

Some  oversight  of  the  same  kind,  I  suppose,  has  led 
Mr,  Newman  to  complain  of  the  application  (p.  5.)  of 
the  terms  "combination"  and  "conspiracy"  to  Mr.Froude 
and  his  friends,  though  the  expressions  in  my  pages 
(pp.  13.  and  52.)  are  closely  connected  with  their  justifi- 
cation. Mr.  Froude  himself  was  not  so  nice ; — he  can- 
didly avowed  himself  "  an  ecclesiastical  agitator  ,•" — and 
expressed  his  fear  that  his  correspondent  and  others 
"  were  going  to  back  out  of  the  conspiracy T  (Remains, 
vol.  I.  pp.  258.  and  377.) 

Fiqually  hasty,  and  still  more  unfortunate,  is  the  at- 
tempt at  direct  contradiction  to  my  statement,  that  the 
term  altar,  as  synonymous  with  the  Lord'^s  table,  does 
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not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  till  about  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  With  an  air  of  somewhat  unseemly 
triumph,  four  passages  from  Ignatius  are  brought  for- 
ward, of  which  however  not  one  goes  to  the  extent  of 
proving  that  by  the  term  altar  (evcnaa-rripiov)  is  meant 
the  material  table  at  which  the  communicants  partook  of 
the  Eucharist; — and  two  at  least,  have  no  more  refer- 
ence even  to  a  material  altar,  than  the  ordinary  phrase 
"  within  the  pale  of  the  Church"  has  to  a  material 
fence,  (p.  40.)  However,  not  merely  to  assert  my  own 
judgment  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Newman's,  I  subjoin  in 
a  note  that  of  Abp.  Ushers.  The  references  to  Scrip- 
ture (Matt.  V.  23.  and  Heb.  xiii.  10.)  are  as  little  to  the 
purpose ;  the  word  in  the  first  passage  meaning  the 
Jewish  altar ;  in  the  other,  figuratively,  the  great  atone- 
ment. (Vide  Schleusner  in  voc.  Qvcnaarfipiov .)  (p.  42.) 
The  enumeration  of  a  dozen  Fathers  from  near  the  end 
of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  Century,  who 
called  the  LorcTs  Table  the  altar,  proves  no  more  than 
was  already  acknowledged.     In  fact  nothing  could  be 

a  XlavTts  iis  (Is,  fls  rhv  vahu  Qeov  avvrpiXfTf,  ^s  €7ri  ev  6vffia(rT'l]pioy.] 
Anglican.  Om7ies  nt  in  nmtni  tcmpliim  conciirrite  Dei,  nt  in  untnn  altare. 
Ubi  observa,  vabv  koI  BvcriaarTrjptov  rem  tniam  et  eandem  denotare.  Unde 
in  Polycarpi  ad  Philippenses,  et  Ignatio  ad  Tarsenses  tributa  Epistola, 
BvataffT^piov  Qiov,  a  vulgato  Latino  Interprete  sacrarium  Dei  recte  est 
redditum.  Usser.  in  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Magnes.  §.  7.  Cotelerii  Palres  Apo- 
stolici,  vol.  II.  p.  56.   £dit.  Amstelad.  1724. 

Ita  supra  in  Epistolu  ad  Ephesios  idem :  'Eav  /j.^  ris  ivrhs  y  rov  Ovai' 
affTT]piov,  vffTfpuTai  rov  aprov  tov  Qfov.  N'isi  quis  intra  altare  sit,  pri- 
vatur  pane  Dei :  hoc  est,  intra  sacrarium,  de  quo  ^nde  supra  in  Ejjist.  ad 
INIagiiesianos,  vel  intra  ccctitm  fidelium,  de  quo  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  lib.  7. 
Stromatiim  :  'EittI  yovv  tJ)  irap  rifjuf  duaiacrrripiov  ivravda  rh  firiyeiov,  rh 
HOpoiafia  rwv  tois  (vxoiis  avaKttfXivuv ,  n'tav  iicnrfp  ex'"'  <p'^v)]v  rr)v  koiv^v, 
Ka\  jxiav  yvwpiriv.  Est  igitiir  altare  illud  quod  apud  nos  hie  est  in  terris, 
ccetns  ille  eornm,  qui  hie  precibits  dicati  sunt,  ttnam  quasi  vocem  communem 
habens  et  mentem  nuam.    Ibid,  in  Epist.  ad  Trail.  §.  7.  Ibid.  p.  63. 

Altare  apud  Patres,  mensam  Dominicam  passim  denotat:  apud  Ignatium 
et  Polycarpum  sacrarium  quoque.  Vide  supr.  in  Epist.  ad  Magnesian.  et 
ad  Trail.    Ibid,  in  Philadelph.  §.  4.  Ibid.  p.  76. 
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more  natural,  than  for  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts, 
with  their  old  religious  associations,  to  apply  the  term 
altar^  though  in  no  strict  or  proper  sense,  to  that  which 
they  found  under  their  adopted  profession  to  bear  the 
nearest  analogy  to  it. — Just  in  the  same  way  the  term 
altar,  though  excluded  from  our  formularies  at  the  Re- 
formation, has  survived  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
and  may  innocently  continue  to  do  so,  unless  injudicious 
men  revive  the  idea  of  its  connexion  with  a  proper  sacri- 
fice. 

Mr.  Newman  appears  to  misapprehend  my  remarks  on 
the  Crucifix.  Indeed  he  has  completely  mystified  my  lan- 
guage by  wresting  the  word  "  reverence''''  from  its  mean 
position  between  "  worship''''  and  "  religious  interest,''''  and 
translating  it  as  simple  respect. — I,  on  the  other  hand, 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  idea  he  attaches  to  that 
"  use  of  the  Crucifix"  which  he  admits  to  prevail  to  a 
certain  extent ; — what  "  emblem  or  symbol,''''  he  would  insi- 
nuate, that  we  may  "  bow  down  to,"  as  God's  appoint- 
ment ;  and  as  the  worship  of  images,  which  "  God  has 
"  not  appointed,"  is  confessed  to  be  idolatrous,  in  what 
cases,  or  "  given  individuals^''  it  could  possibly  cease  to 
be  so.  (p.  25.) 

T  shrink  from  characterizing  the  feeling,  or  the  want 
of  it,  which  can  exult  in  the  offensive  display  of  the  extra- 
vagancies of  Sectarian  interpretation  of  Prophecy  against 
our  (and  Mr.  Newman''s  V)  venerated  Church,  as  a  fair 
set-off  against  the  Protestant  view  of  its  application  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  (p.  31 — 37.)  However,  lest  any 
one  should  take  fright  at  the  tremendous  alternative  of 
our  "  coming  from  the  synagogue  of  Satan,''''  and  having 
"  the  DeviPs  orders,''''  I  simply  urge,  in  the  words  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  "  That  the  succession  of  Church  offices 
"  is  no  more  affected  by  the  errors  of  Popery,  than  a  man's 
"  pedigree  is  affected  by  his  bodily  distemper,  or  the  dis- 
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"  tempers  of  his  parents  ; — and  if  the  man,  by  alteratives 
"  and  restoratives,  is  cured  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he 
"  returns  to  the  state  of  his  purer  ancestors  of  a  remote 
"  generation  ^J''' 

His  infolicitv  in  referring  to  Scripture  in  support  of 
an  argument  of  his  own  on  this  subject,  goes  a  step  be- 
yond that  already  noticed  in  his  reference  to  Ignatius. 
His  argument  in  short  depends,  I  will  not  say  for  its 
soundness,  but  for  its  bare  pretence  to  plausibility,  en- 
tirely on  the  supposition  of  the  icord  Home  being  literally 
found  in  the  Apocalypse,  whereas  it  is  not  there  at  all ! 
(p.  38.) — I  would  observe,  however,  that  this  avowal  of 
his  opinion  on  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  great  Apo- 
stasy, completely  bears  out  my  inference,  (Sermon,  p.  26.) 
that  the  decided  advocacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
some  persons  now  adopt,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their 
having  identified  her  with  the  mysterious  "  Babylon  ;"" — 
that  consequently,  if  our  best  interpreters  of  Prophecy  be 
not  wholly  mistaken  in  their  views,  (and,  in  main  points 
at  least,  I  confess  that  I  see  not  how  they  are  to  be  con- 
futed,) these  persons  are  doing  their  best  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  thoughtless  people,  and  at  a  most  inauspicious  period, 
to  a  danger  of  awful  magnitude.  If  the  future  fulfil- 
ment of  Prophecy  be,  in  its  detail,  confessedly  beyond  our 
penetration,  it  is  but  the  more  imperatively  required  of 
us  "  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear,"  lest  haply,  when 
the  day  of  destruction  cometh,  "  London"  herself,  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Newman's  flippant  suggestion,)  "  with 
"  her  ships  and  sailors,  merchants  and  merchandise,"  be 
actually  found  within  the  devoted  precinct. 

The  determination  to  maintain  the  comparative  inno- 
cence of  Popery  he/ore  the  Council  of  Trent.,  is  even  more 
decisively  evinced  in  Mr.  Newman's  letter,  than  in  the 

b  "  Short  \'^iew,"  &c.  Scholar  Armed,  vol.  II.  p.  57- 
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instances  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  While  the 
force  of  plain  historical  truth  compels  the  confession, 
that  Image-worship  was  sanctioned  at  the  second  Coun- 
cil of  Nicaea,  (why  not  add  A.D.  787?)  and  Transub- 
stantiation  at  the  Fourth  Lateran,  (why  not  add  A.  D. 
1215  ?),  and  that  other  abuses  (no  date  given)  preceded 
the  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  declared  of  these  notorious 
and  inveterate  corruptions  that  they  were  for  the  most 
part  "  in  the  Church,  but  not  of  it ;" — -floating  opinions 
"  and  practices,"  (p. 13.) — "doctrines  doubtfully  hroached 
'■'■  or factmisl9/  defended;''''  ^'- the  private  and  unresolved 
"  opinions  of  some  certain  onlyC  (p.  15, 16.) — and  that 
"  if  Rome  has  apostatized,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
"  Council  of  Trent."  (p.  14.) — On  the  other  hand,  a 
sort  of  merit  is  made,  of  one  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the 
"  Times"  having  declared  in  large  letters,  to  draw  atten- 
tion, that  "  while  Rome  is  what  it  is,  union  with  it  is 
"  impossible ;"  (p.  18.) — and  of  Mr.  Froude's  calling  the 
Council  of  Trent  "  atrocious,"  and  "  wishing  for  the 
"  total  overthrow  of  the  system,  which  is  built  upon  it." 
(p.  12.) — But  who,  let  me  ask,  is  to  be  deceived  by  all 
this  'I  and  where  lies  the  doubt,  as  to  the  wished-for 
inference  with  regard  to  Rome,  as  she  ivas  before  the 
Reformation  ?  Let  Mr.  Froude,  who  is  happily  some- 
what more  given  to  plainness  of  speech  than  his  abettors, 
be  permitted  to  speak  out  for  himself  and  them,  and  tell 
us  u'h/  he  hated  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Rome  as  she 
is.  "  I  shall  not,"  says  he,  "  ever  abuse  the  Roman 
"  Catholics,  as  a  Church, /or  any  tliinq  except  excommuni- 

"  eating  us^  (Remains,  p.  395.)  " admits,  that  if 

"  the  Roman  Catholics  would  revoke  their  anathemas,  we 
"  might  reckon  all  the  points  of  difference  as  theological 
"  opinions.  This  tottos  is  a  good  one."  {Ibid.  p.  320.) 

Mr.  Newman  asks,  (p.  42.)  "  In  what  sense  do  you 
"  mean  that  the  writers  of  the   Tracts  appeal  to  the 


"  Lutherans,  w  hen  not  the  writers,  but  only  Bp.  Cosin  \i\ 
"  the  Tracts,  appeals,  not  to  the  Lutherans,  but  the 
'•  whole  Protestant  world  f^^ — This  is  utterly  uneandid, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass. — The  Tract,  No,  27, 
is  a  Treatise  of  Bp.  Cosin's ;  but  being  adopted  as  a 
Tract,  becomes  from  that  moment,  every  letter  of  it,  the 
avowed  language  of  the  Tract  icriters.  They  do  appeal 
distinctly  io  the  Lutherans  (the  known  supporters  of  CW- 
substantiation)  and  to  the  whole  Protestant  tcorld, ?it  a  period, 
imluckily,  when  a  belief  in  the  real  presence,  closely  bor- 
dering on  Consubstantiation,  was  widely  prevalent.  (See 
Note  C.  Appendix.)  England  notoriously  presented  no 
exception  to  this,  in  the  age  of  Laud  and  Cosin,  (the 
pattern  age  of  Mr.  Froude  and  the  Tract  ^^Titers.) 
Cosin  cites  Bilson  and  Andrews,  as  arguing  thus  with 
the  Papists.  "  Christ  said,  '  This  is  my  body  C  in  this, 
"  the  object,  we  are  aareed  with  you ;  the  manner  only 
"  is  controverted.  We  hold  by  a  finn  belief,  that  it  is 
"  the  body  of  Christ ; — of  the  manner  how  it  comes  to  be 
"  so,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gospel."'  (Tract  27. 
p.  4.) — Bramhall,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Newman,  (p.  20.)  says, 
"  Abate  us  Transubstantiation,  and  those  things  which 
"  are  consequent  of  their  determination  of  the  manner 
"  of  presence,  and  we  have  no  difference  with  them  (the 
"  Romanists)  in  this  particular." 

A  reluctant  admission  that  Mr.  Froude  allowed,  in 
some  sort,  a  local  presence  of  Christ's  human  nature  in 
the  elements,  (p.  51.)  is  followed  by  a  singular  attempt 
(p.  53—63.)  to  sheic,  by  a  subtle  distinction,  that  Christ's 
body  may  be  locally  in  heaven,  yet  at  the  same  time  really, 
though  not  locally,  here.  "  But  it  is  idle,"  says  Professor 
Hey,  "  to  use  words,  and  by  limitations  to  take  away 
"  their  customary  meaning.  As  words  are  arbitrary 
"  signs,  they  depend  for  their  meaning  on  custom  wholly. 
"  ^^'hat  signifies  talking  of  a  body  not  present  as  to  place? 
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"  That  which  is  not  present  in  such  a  sense  as  to  occupy 
"  a  place,  is  not  hody^  in  human  language  ^T  Our  con- 
gregations must  be  treated  as  people  of  plain  under- 
standings. If  Mr,  Newman  addresses  Ms  with  subtle- 
ties of  the  kind  now  adverted  to,  they  will  either  believe 
in  hotli  the  real  and  the  local  presence  ;  or,  remembering  the 
caution  of  our  Church,  that  "  the  natural  body  and  blood 
"  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not  here ;  it 
"  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be 
"  at  once  in  more  places  than  one  ^ ;"  they  will  believe 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  as  to  a 
most  important  article  of  their  faith,  they  will  become 
Papists ;  in  the  other,  they  wall  inevitably  take  him  for  a 
Papist,  and  respect  his  ministrations  accordingly.  In 
the  mean  time,  what  becomes  of  the  creed  of  the  Pastor 
himself?  The  much  vaunted  "via  media''''  is  after  all 
but  a  treacherous  and  slippery  path,  and  it  is  clear  enough 
on  which  side  lies  the  declivity. 

An  ambiguous  phrase  or  two  in  the  Formularies  or 
Homilies  of  our  Church,  such  as,  "  verily  and  indeed 
"  taken  and  received,'" — "  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing 
"  absent,''  &c.  (p.  46.)  depending  entirely  for  their  mean- 
ing on  the  idea  attached  to  the  real  presence,  and  deci- 
sively explained  by  her  more  cautious  language  elsewhere 
adopted,  such  as  that  just  now  referred  to,  afford  no 
decent  pretence  for  the  assertion,  that  she  coimtenances 
such  views  as  those  of  Mr.  Froude,  or  the  writers  of  the 
Tracts.  The  "  glowing  thoughts,'"  and  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  Hooker,  judiciously  qualified  as  they  are,  by  his 
"  causes  instrumental,'''' — "  as  touching  efficacy,  force,  and 
"  virtue,''''  &c.  will  not  bear  them  out  (p.  67.)  ;  and  if  they 
did,  be  it  remembered,  we  do  not  stfear  by  Hooker,  any 
more  than  we  do  by  the  rhetorical  figures  of  Chrysostom, 

c  Hey's  Divinity  Lectures,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 

d  Protestation  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service. 
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(p.  80.)  or  the  superstitiom  credulifi/  of  Cyprian,  (p.  78.) 
whose  behot"  in  the  miraculous  sickness  of  the  child  at 
the  sacrament  is  as  little  calculated  to  do  credit  to  his 
judgment,  as  the  avowed  adoption  of  it  is  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Newman. 

AVith  reference  to  the  profane  Corinthians,  it  is  argued 
that  "  the  phrases  '  eating  and  drinking  judgment  unto 
''  himself,  as  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body,"  and  '  being 
"  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,'  certainly  do 
"  seem  to  imply  some  special  act  of  blasphemy,  of  which 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  does,  and  the  doctrine 
"  of  mere  appropriation  does  not  supply  a  sufficient  ex- 
"  planation."  (p.  83.)  Now,  not  to  waste  time  on  an 
argument  from  which  piety  at  once  recoils,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  and  the  coincidence  is  most  instructive,  that 
this  is  the  identical  argument  of  the  amwed  Papist  Dr. 
Wiseman,  who  remarks  that  "  St.  Paul  characterises 
"  the  transgression,  just  as  he  would  transgressions 
"  against  the  real  body  of  Christ  if  present,  but  in  words 
"  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Eucharist,  if  these  be  absent 
"  from  ite."  I  would  not  insinuate  that  Mr.  Newman 
has  actually  borrowed  his  weapon  from  the  armoury  of 
the  enemy,  but  merely  that  having  both  of  them,  in  every 
practical  view,  the  same  cause  to  defend,  they  have  with 
instinctive  sympathy  caught  up  the  same  sophistry.  It 
is  a  mere  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  denial  of  transuh- 
stantiation  is  the  denial  of  the  Popish  doctrine.  The 
aross  fahle  has  long  since  found  more  or  less  of  a  spiritual 
interpretation  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Papists 
themselves ; — but  a  belief  in  a  real  presence  still  remains, 
which  quite  as  effectually  deifies  the  elements,  and  sus- 
tains the  idolatries  of  the  mass. 

After  all,  however,  the  prominent  feature  of  Mr.  New- 

e  M'iscniaii's  Lectures  on  tlie  Heal  Presence,  kic.  j).  2fiG. 
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man's  Letter  is  its  constant  appeal,  page  after  page,  to 
a  confused  and  wearisome  medley  of  human  and  tradi- 
tional authority,  coupled  with  the  comparative  neglect  of 
that  unerring  rule  which  can  alone  decide  the  points  at 
issue.  It  seems  the  inveterate  habit  of  his  mind,  im- 
parting a  tone  and  colour  to  his  ordinary  phraseology, 
even  where  no  direct  appeal  is  thought  of.  Thus  we  are 
recommended  to  "  throw  ourselves  into  that  system  of 
"  truth,  which  our  fathers  have  handed  down  even 
"  through  the  worst  of  times  ;"  (p.  98.) — we  are  re- 
minded of  "  the  pleasant  and  fair  pastures  of  Catholic 
"  doctrine,  which  are  our  heritage;"  (p.  71.) — of  "the 
"  spirit,  the  truth,  the  old  Catholic  life  and  power  which 
"  is  in"  certain  opinions ;  (p.  4.) — and  we  are  exhorted 
to  "  live  up  to  the  creeds^  the  services,  the  ordinances,  the 
"  usages  of  our  own  Church  ,•"  (p.  98.) — but  why  not  up 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  also  ? 

Much  in  the  same  spirit,  and  under  what  influence  no 
one  doubts,  the  British  Critic,  referring  to  my  Sermon, 
says,  that  "  at  this  time  of  day  the  word  of  no  one  man, 
"  unsupported  by  argument  or  appeal  to  authority,  can 
"  stop  the  course  of  thought  in  the  University,  or  deter 
"  inquiring  minds  irom  folio  icing  the  paths  of  Hooker,  An- 
"  dreics,  and  Bidl,  or  of  their  masters  Irenwus  or  Cyprian'^  T 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  "  stopped  the  course  of"  the 
sentence,  in  its  natural  ascent  to  the  masters  of  these 
masters,  the  inspired  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

Oxford,  July  13,  1838. 

f  British  Critic  for  July,  1838,  p.  232. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  remarked,  as  Mr.  New- 
man^s  few  notes  to  the  Second  Edition  of  his  Letter 
make  no  farther  attempt  to  meet  my  main  charges 
against  Mr.  Froudc,  the  Tract-WTiters,  &c.,  and  are  also 
silent  on  several  points  which  had  been  more  incidentally 
referred  to. 

Since  however  he  still  maintains  the  earlier  use  of  the 
word  Altar  for  the  LonVs  Tahle^  I  will  say,  that  when 
TertuUian,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  the  very 
beginning  of  the  third,  recommended  a  person  to  stand 
at  the  Altar  of  God,  ("  Nonne  solennior  erit  stafio  fua,  si 
"  et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris  ?""  De  Orat.  c.  xiv.)  he  evi- 
dently meant  at  the  Lord''s  Table ; — but  that  we  may 
fairly  conclude  this  application  of  the  word  to  have  been 
very  recently  adopted,  and  perhaps  to  have  been  even 
yet  unkno^vn  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  from  the  passage 
already  cited  (p.  vi.)  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
written  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  actu- 
ally defining  the  Christian  Altar  as  "  a  congregation  of 
"  persons  intent  on  prayer  ,•" — a  definition  still  farther 
illustrated  by  that  which  he  immediately  afterwards  gives 
o^  Sacrifice, — "  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Church  is  prayer  sent 
"  up  as  incense  from  holy  minds''''  {koX  y&p  (o-tiv  f/  dvaia  rrj^ 
EkkXtjo-io?,  \6yos  CLTTO  tQv  ayLOiv  y\nj\S>v  avadvfxi(a\i€VO<i) . 

As  to  Mr.  Newman's  observation,  that  second  mean- 
ings \Tn\i\y  first,  and  that  Ignatius's  _;?^2<r^  is  taken  from 
a  literal  altar  (note,  p.  43), — thus  much  may  be  readily 
conceded.  But  why  must  this  literal  Altar  be  a  Chris- 
tian Altar  ? — and  will  he  gravely  contend,  that  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity  could  no  longer  borrow  so  much  as 
a  metaphor  from  their  old  Religions  ? 

Mr.  Newman  urges  that  the  writers  whose  views  I 
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censure,  are  not  shewn  to  overvalue  tradition,  (note,  p.  6.) 
The  formal  proof  of  this  did  not  (as  explained,  p.  16.) 
come  within  the  scope  of  my  Sermon.  But  what  must 
be  Mr.  N.'s  own  idea  of  ov^r-valuing  it,  when  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  write  a  long  letter,  justifying  their  views  by 
a  great  variety  of  merely  human  authority,  and  studiously 
avoiding  an  appeal  to  Scripture,  even  on  the  vital  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  ? — The  excuse  assigned,  somewhat 
preposterously,  for  this  omission  (note,  p.  6)  is,  that  / 
am  a  ChurcJiman ; — a  member,  be  it  observed,  of  that 
Church,  which  has  authoritatively  declared  in  her  sixth 
Article,  that  "  whatever  is  not  read  in  Holy  Scripture, 
"  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
"  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  Article  of 
"  Faith.'^ 

He  prefers,  it  should  seem,  an  appeal  to  the  formula- 
ries of  our  Church.  But  how  will  they  avail  him  ?  Take 
for  example  the  case  which  has  been  most  under  review. 
They  discard  the  term  Altar; — they  reject  every  idea  of 
a  Sacrifice,  beyond  "  praise  and  thanksgiving ,-"" — they 
discreetly^  avoid  the  equivocal  expression  "  real  presence.'''' 
Hence  Mr.  Froude's  complaint,  that  "  our  Communion 
"  Service  is  a  judgment  on  the  Church  ;" — "  crumbs 
"  from  the  Apostles'  Table,"  (Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  410.) — 
hence  his  undisguised  preference  for  the  "  Mass  Book," 
(Ibid.  p.  387.); — his  declaration  that  "the  Protestant 
"  principle  of  the  Eucharist  is  as  proud  and  irreverent 
"  as  even  Socinianism.""  (Ibid.  p.  391.) — Assuredly  those, 
who  agree  with  Mr.  Froude  on  these  and  some  other 
points,  which  have  been  noticed,  may  be  deemed,  thus 

a  So  thought  Bishop  Burnet.  "  We  are  convinced  that  our  first  Re- 
"  formers  judged  right  concerning  the  use  of  the  phrase,  '  real  presence,'' 
"  that  it  were  better  to  be  let  fall,  than  to  be  continued ;  since  the  use  of 
"  it,  and  that  idea  which  does  naturally  arise  from  the  common  accepta- 
"  tion  of  it,  may  stick  deeper,  and  feed  superstition  more,  than  all  those 
"  larger  explanations  that  are  given  to  it,  can  be  able  to  cure."  Burnet 
on  the  Articles,  Art.  XXVIII. 
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far  at   least,   (to  borrow  an   appropriate   phrase  from 
Mr.  Ncwniairs  Letter,)  "  in  the  Church,  but  not  o/it." 

In  the  meantime,  instead  of  quietly  acquiescing  in 
what  they  cannot  change; — submitting  in  silence  to 
their  imagined  privations,  and  patiently  enduring  this 
"  meagreness  of  Protestantism ;" — by  a  species  of  "  Ec- 
"  clesiastkal  agitation,''''  unexampled  in  obtrusiveness  and 
perseverance,  they  are  unsettling  the  faith  of  the  weak, 
offending  the  judgment  of  the  sober-minded,  raising  the 
hopes  of  the  most  inveterate  adversaries  of  our  Ke- 
formed  and  Protestant  Church  ; — and,  as  far  as  a  small 
knot  of  malcontents  can  well  be  supposed  capable,  they 
are  compromising  her  character,  and  disturbing  her 
peace. 


Worcester,  Aug.  18,  1838. 


Revelation  xviii.  4. 

Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  he  not  par- 
takers of  her  sin,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues. 

1  O  the  sincere  and  reflecting  members  of  our 
Reformed  and  Apostolical  Church,  grateful 
for  her  emancipation  from  the  spiritual  thral- 
dom and  degrading  superstitions  of  former 
centuries,  and  cherishing  the  hope  of  her  pre- 
serving, through  the  Divine  blessing,  the  pure 
light  of  Gospel  truth  to  the  end  of  time,  few 
subjects  can  appear  more  calculated  to  awaken, 
if  not  absolute  and  immediate  alarm,  yet  at 
least  anxious  thought  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
than  the  rapid  revival  of  the  tenets  and  the 
influence  of  Romanism,  which  it  is  our  lot  to 
witness.  Neither  can  it  be  supposed  to  allay 
their  apprehensions,  still  less  to  afford  them 
consolation,  to  be  convinced,  as  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be,  that  the  unwonted  impulse, 
which  has  been  given  to  this  insidious  and 
encroaching  system,  is  the  result  of  our  own 
preposterous  impolicy. 

Experience,  the  never-failing  and  effectual 
guide  of  individual  conduct,  seems  to  be  lost 
to  the  observation  of  communities.  In  spite 
of  all  the  lessons  of  history,  occupying,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  do,  the  place  of  national  ex- 
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perience,  men  aj)pear  still  prone  to  pursue  in 
their  collective  capacity  the  same  blind  course 
of  folly  and  improvidence  and  failure,  ultimately 
and  providentially  leading,  through  discipline 
and  affliction,  to  repentance  and  recovery  ; 
and,  allowing  for  a  few  minor  uiodifications 
arising  from  times  and  circumstances,  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  perpetually  revolving  circle  of 
causes  and  consequences  to  the  same  inevit- 
able results.  The  recorded  conflicts  and  suf- 
ferings and  deliverances  of  our  Church  and 
nation,  have  faded  from  the  memory  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  leaving  the  impression 
rather  of  fable  than  of  fact.  The  Popery  of 
the  present  day  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
same  Popery  which  kindled  the  fires  of  the 
Marian  persecution,  revelled  in  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  overspread  the  face  of 
Europe  with  devastation  and  massacre  ; — or 
if  it  be  admitted  that  her  principles  are  noto- 
riously unchanged,  and  avowedly  unchang- 
able,  the  guarantee  of  increasing  intelligence 
and  civilization  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
decline  of  the  temporal  power  of  Rome  on  the 
other,  is  confidently  appealed  to  as  ample 
security  against  every  recurrence  of  barba- 
rous atrocity  ;  and  political  power  is  once 
more  rashly  committed  to  those  hands,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  never  employed  it,  and  can 
never  be  expected  to  employ  it,  but  to  perse- 
cute and  oppress  the  advocates  of  a  purer  faith. 


Moreover,  as  though  our  own  power  were 
far  above  the  danger  of  assault,  and  our  own 
religious  principles  beyond  the  reach  of  per- 
version or  alloy — and  we  regarded  with  equal 
contempt  the  superstition  and  the  dominion  of 
Rome— every  facility  for  the  dissemination  of 
her  tenets  is  allowed  to  exist  among  us.     In 
the  plenitude  of  our  infatuated  liberality  we 
connive  at  the  revival  of  monastic  establish- 
ments ;  and  even  those  societies,  which  are  so 
notoriously  objectionable  as  to  find   no   rest 
for  the  sole  of  their  foot  in  a  neighbouring- 
country,  though  professing  allegiance  to  the 
Papal  See,  obtain  a  sure  refuge  in  this  com- 
mon and  undisturbed  receptacle  of  all  that  is 
religious  or  irreligious — all  that  worships  God 
in   truth  or   in    heresy  —  all   that   forgets  or 
denies  him  ^.     And  the  consequences  are  such 
as  it  required  no  prophet  to  foretell.     In  an 
important  portion  of  our  empire  Popery  once 
more  rears  her  mitred  head ;  re-assumes,  in  de- 
fiance of  violated  law,  her  dignities  and  titles 
of  honour,    re-erects  the   Cathedral   and  the 
Palace,  and    anticipates — and  who  shall  say 
without  some  grounds  for  such  anticipation? — 
the  early  prostration  of  the  Protestant  esta- 

^  It  appears  that  there  are  now  in  England  no  less  than 
eighteen  nunneries,  and  that  a  society  of  Trappists  (who  are 
understood  to  have  been  refused  a  settlement  in  Normandy) 
are  established  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouche.  L'Ami  de  la  Re- 
ligion, Journal  Eccle.siasfique  ;  Paris,  Mardi,  9  Mai,  1837- 
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blishment  iiiuler  her  own  restored  supremacy^. 
In  our  own  land,  too,  her  seminaries  and  places 
of  •'worship  have  been  rapidly  multiplying 
around  us,  and  the  tide  of  Papal  superstition, 
which  at  its  lowest  ebb  was  overlooked  as  in- 
significant, and  in  a  measure  forgotten,  is  so 
obviously  rising  on  us,  that  men  of  seriousness 
and  reflection  are  already,  "  musing  in  their 
hearts'  what  chastisements  may  yet  be  in  store 
for  this  Church  and  nation,  the  meet  reward 
of  an  ungrateful  insensibility  to  past  deliver- 
ances and  present  blessings. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  a  revival 
of  the  contest  between  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Rome  has  become  inevitable,  or 
rather  that  it  has  actually  commenced;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  has  fallen  on  us  almost  by 
surprise,  it  has  found  us  very  imperfectly  pre- 

b  "  It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  legislative  axe 
"  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  Establishment.  The  pruners  of 
"  the  Ecclesiastical  vineyard  have  not  read  the  Roman  history 
"  in  vain,  and  already  ten  of  the  lofty  plants,  which  poisoned 
"  by  their  narcotic  influence  the  wholesome  vegetation,  are 
"  laid  low.  This,  doubtlcvss,  is  a  prelude  to  a  further  and 
"  more  enlarged  process  of  expurgation  With  every  successive 
"  measure  of  reform,  existing  abuses  will  be  removed,  until,  it 
"  is  to  be  hoped,  not  a  vestige  of  the  mighty  nuisance  will 
"  remain."  Letter  from  Dr.  M'Hale  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter. —  Times,  Anguxt  9,  1833. 

<=  There  are  now  430  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  England. 
That  of  Moor  Fields,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
had  within  its  district  a  population  of  5000  or  6000  Roman 
Catholics,  lias  now  30,00;).  L' Ami  de  la  Religion,  Journal 
Ecclrsidstique ;    Paris,  M/irdi,  9  Mai,  ISJ^y- 
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pared  for  our  defence ; — it  has  overtaken  us 
when  labouring  under  the  weakness  conse- 
quent on  ahnost  unexampled  disunion,  both 
civil  and  religious ;  a  disadvantage  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  when  our  adversaries 
are  at  once  subtle  and  insidious  in  policy,  and 
united  in  purpose. 

It  is  not  however  my  object  to  invite  your 
attention  either  to  that  large  and  respectable 
class  of  persons,  who,  with  an  unaffected 
though  misguided  liberality  of  feeling,  com- 
mitted the  grievous  error  of  mistaking  a  reli- 
gious question  for  one  of  a  simply  political 
nature;  or  to  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  still  more 
numerous  band  of  the  profane  and  licentious, 
the  indifferent  and  sceptical,  who  could  not 
but  regard  with  utter  contempt  the  principles 
to  which  I  am  adverting.  A  sad  experience 
is  rapidly  curing  the  one,  and  the  other  are, 
for  the  most  part,  hopelessly  inaccessible  to 
religious  considerations.  But  it  deeply  con- 
cerns us  to  direct  our  serious  thoughts  to  the 
condition  of  the  really  religious  sections  of 
our  community,  to  their  views  and  principles, 
and  to  the  false  and  unfavourable  position  oc- 
cupied by  some  among  them  with  reference 
to  the  impending  struggle. 

Now  there  are  notoriously  existing  among 
us  a  large  and  influential  body  of  Christians, 
consisting,  chiefly,  of  the  dissenting  Sects, 
which  fell  into  schism  at  or  near  the  period  of 
the  Reformation ;   of  those  other  denomina- 
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tions  wliich  have  more  recently  seceded  from 
the  Church ;  and,  unliappily  we  may  add,  of 
those  also,  who,  though  nominally  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  have  in  some  mea- 
sure adopted  Sectarian  views.  All  these  per- 
sons, however  widely  they  may  differ  from 
each  other  on  many  points,  naturally  consti- 
tute but  one  class,  as  far  as  concerns  the  mat- 
ter now  before  us ;  viz.  that  of  those  who 
despise  or  lightly  regard  Ecclesiastical  Au- 
thority and  Christian  Unity,  the  claims  of  an 
Apostolical  Episcopacy,  the  Divine  commis- 
sion of  the  Christian  Priesthood  ;  who  neglect 
the  guidance  of  their  appointed  Pastors,  put 
no  faith  in  their  exclusive  importance  as  the 
Ministers  and  Stewards  of  God's  holy  myste- 
ries, and,  by  a  chain  of  consequences  as 
necessary  as  it  is  deplorable,  degrade  the  Sa- 
craments themselves  to  a  corresponding  level ; 
either  regarding  them  merely  as  initiatory  and 
commemorative  rites,  or,  at  the  best,  losing 
more  or  less  of  their  implicit  reliance  on  them 
as  the  seals  of  the  Christian  Covenant — the 
efficacious  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  they  thus  undervalue 
the  authority  and  importance  of  the  Church, 
they  as  proudly  exalt  their  own,  claiming  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  maintaining 
the  undoubted  capacity  for  such  judgment  in 
all  ordinary  Christians. 

With  what  prospect  of  success,  it  may  well 
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be  asked,  could  the  advocate  of  such  views 
as  these  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with 
the  subtle  Romanist?  Amid  all  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  Popery,  enormous  as  they 
are,  she  has  not  absolutely  failed  to  retain  a 
portion  of  truth  ;  and  this  truth,  abused  though 
it  be  in  her  hands  to  the  purposes  of  sacer- 
dotal influence,  and  disguised  and  distorted 
by  superstition,  is  precisely  that  which,  when 
skilfully  displayed,  is  calculated  to  put  to 
shame  and  confusion  the  impugners  of  Eccle- 
siastical authority,  the  despisers  of  the  Minis- 
terial functions,  and  the  desecrators  of  the 
Sacraments.  In  fact,  the  arrogant  claims  to 
independent  judgment  in  religious  matters, 
however  vaunted  in  theory,  are  ever  repu- 
diated by  the  general  practice  of  mankind, 
and  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  wants 
and  weaknesses  of  our  common  nature.  The 
great  bulk  of  every  community  notoriously 
consists  of  those  who,  from  youth,  or  defective 
education,  or  weakness  of  judgment,  or  en- 
grossing avocations,  or  other  causes  which 
need  no  farther  enumeration,  are  utterly  in- 
capacitated for  originating  and  completing 
their  religious  inquiries  for  themselves.  Au- 
thority of  some  description  or  other  is  their 
sole  dependence: — in  matters  of  such  high  in- 
terest as  the  awful  alternatives  of  a  future 
state,  they  cannot  rest  till  they  have  reposed 
their  confidence  somewhere,  x^nd  if  the  legi- 
timate claim  to  their  religious  trust  be  coldly 
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withheld,  or,  at  the  most,  indecisively  proposed 
to  them,  their  most  natural  refuge  is  in  the 
bosom  of  that  which  assumes  to  itself  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Infallible  Church. 

The  folly  and  the  danger  of  the  latitudina- 
rian  and  schismatical  irregularities  thus  un- 
happily characteristic  of  our  Church  and 
Country,  have  been  from  time  to  time  pow- 
erfully exposed  by  the  zeal  and  learning  of 
her  members,  and  sounder  views  of  Christian 
Unity,  Ecclesiastical  Subordination,  the  Minis- 
terial Office,  the  Sacramental  Ordinances,  and 
other  strictly  Catholic  principles,  have  been 
in  some  degree  rescued  from  the  almost  gene- 
ral neglect  and  obloquy  to  which  the  spirit  of 
a  thoughtless  and  licentious  age  had  consigned 
them.  And  still  more  recently  it  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  witness — and  God  grant,  that  not- 
withstanding present  untoward  appearances, 
we  may  even  yet  deem  it  our  happiness  and 
privilege  to  have  m  itnessed — a  combination  of 
talent  and  learning  and  industry,  directed  to 
the  same  important  objects  with  a  zeal  and 
devotedness  Morthy  of  the  purest  ages  of 
Christianity.  It  has  become,  however,  no 
longer  possible  to  disguise  the  painful  fact, 
that  the  hopes  thus  excited  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  at  least  a  temporary  disappoint- 
ment, and  by  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  even 
alarm,  which  the  most  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate observers  no  lono;er  pronounce  to  be 
cither  vague  or  indefinite  or  unfounded  ;  that 
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the  zealous  efforts  to  revive  a  due  respect  for 
Ecclesiastical  and  properly  Catholic  princi- 
ples, have  been  far  too  little  connected  with  the 
requisite  caution  regarding  their  inveterate 
abuse  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  that 
amidst  much  of  important  truth  elicited  and 
displayed,  an  alloy  of  Popish  error  and  super- 
stition has  undeniably  insinuated  itself'^. 

The  general  object  being  at  once  so  de- 
sirable and  so  ably  pursued,  a  few  unguarded 
statements,  the  result  probably  of  individual 
haste  and  indiscretion — and  it  might  have 
been  hoped,  abandoned  on  reflection  by  the 
authors  themselves — it  would  have  been  pre- 
mature, it  might  even  have  been  injudicious, 
to  notice  with  any  severity  of  censure.  But 
when  they  assume  more  and  more  unequivo- 
cally the  marks  of  deliberation  and  design, 
the  evidence  of  numbers  and  of  combination  ; 
when  the  most  plausible  palliations  of  Ro- 
mish corruption,  and  the  most  insidious  cavils 
against  the  wisdom,  and  even  in  some  mea- 
sure the  necessity,  of  the  Reformation,  find 
their  way  into  the  periodical  and  popular  and 
most  widely  disseminated  literature  of  the 
day  ; — when  the  wild  and  visionary  sentiments 
of  an    enthusiastic    mind,  involving   in   their 

c  This  has  at  length  become  so  notorious,  that  the  Roman- 
ists themselves,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  on  the  conti- 
nent, are  deriving  hope  and  encouragement  from  our  pre- 
sumed change  of  views  and  principles.  See  Appendix, 
note  A. 
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unguarded  expression  an  undisguised  prefer- 
ence for  a  portion  at  least  of  Papal  supersti- 
tion, and  occasionally  even  a  wanton  outrage 
on  the  cherished  feelings  of  the  sincere  Pro- 
testant— his  pious  affection  for  those  venerated 
names  which  he  habitually  associates  with  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  the  Reformation*^ — 
are  dragged  forth  from  the  sanctuary  of  con- 
fidential intercourse,  and  recommended  to  the 
public  as  "  a  witness  of  Catholic  views,"  and 
to  "  speak  a  word  in  season  for  the  Church  of 
"  God'';"  as  "  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  on 
"  doctrine,  on  Church  policy,  and  on  indivi- 
"  dual  conduct,  most  true  and  most  necessary 


'^  "  As  to  the  Reformers,  I  think  worse  and  worse  of  them. 
"  Jewell  was  what  you  would  in  these  days  call  an  irreve- 
"  rent  dissenter.  His  Defence  of  his  Apology  disgusted  me 
"  more  than  almost  any  work  I  have  read."  Remaitis  of  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Hi/rrell  Froude,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, vol.  I.  p.  380. 

Also,  "  Why  do  you  praise  Ridley  ?  Do  you  know  suffi- 
"  cient  good  about  him  to  counterbalance  the  fact,  that  he 
"  was  the  associate  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Bucer  ? 
"  N.  B.  IIow  beautifully  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  shewn 
"  up  Luther,  IMelancthon,  and  Co.  !    What  good  genius  has 

"  possessed  them  to  do  our  dirty  work  ? Pour  moi,  I  never 

"  mean,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  use  any  phrases  even,  which  can 
"  connect  me  with  such  a  set.  I  shall  never  call  the  Holy 
"  Eucharist  '  the  Lord's  Supper,'  nor  God's  Priests,  '  JMin- 
"  isters  of  the  Word,'  nor  the  Altar,  '  the  Lord's  Table,'  &c. 
"  &c. ; — innocent  as  such  phrases  are  in  themselves,  they 
"  have  been  dirtied;  a  fact  of  which  you  seem  oblivious  on 
*'  many  occasions."     Ibid.  ]),  394,  395. 

*  Preface  to  Froude's  Remains,  p.  xxii. 
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"  for  these  times,"  and  as  "  a  bold  and  com- 
"  prehensive  sketch  of  a  new  position"  for  the 
Church  of  England  ^; — and  this  too  under  cir- 
cumstances which  imply  the  concurrence  and 
approval,  and  responsibility  too,  of  an  indefi- 
nite and  apparently  numerous  body  of  friends 
and  correspondents  and  editors  and  reviewers  ; 
— who  shall  any  longer  deny  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity which  exists  for  the  most  decisive  lan- 
guage of  warning  and  caution,  lest  these  rash 
projectors  of  "  a  new  position"  for  our  Church 
should  be  unwarily  permitted  to  undermine 
and  impair  her  old  and  approved  defences? 

The  leading  particulars  in  which  this  in- 
creasing aberration  from  Protestant  principles 
has  displayed  itself,  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered as  the  following  : — a  disposition  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  Apostolical  Tradition, 
and  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  ; 
— exaggerated  and  unscriptural  statements  of 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  two  Sacraments ; 
— and  a  general  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to 
depreciate  the  principles  of  Protestantism  and 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Reformers, 
and  on  the  other,  not  indeed  absolutely  to 
deny  the  grosser  corruptions  of  Popery,  but 
so  far  to  palliate  her  errors,  and  display  in  the 
most  favourable  light  whatever  remnant  of 
good  she  still  retains,  as  to  leave  it  in  a  man- 

f  British  Critic  for  January  1838,  p.  225. 
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ner  doubtful  to  which  side  the  balance  of  truth 
inclines,  and  to  banish  from  the  mind  of  the 
unwary  Protestant  every  idea  of  the  extreme 
guilt  and  danger  of  a  reunion  with  an  Idol- 
atrous and  Antichristian  Apostasy. 

With  regard  to  the  Traditions  of  the  Churcli, 
as  an  authority  distinct  from  Holy  Scripture, 
independently  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject, 
there  are  obvious  and  special  reasons  why  I 
must  on  this  day*^  decline  to  enter  on  their 
consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within 
due  limits,  and  on  certain  subjects,  and  in 
legitimate  subordination  to  inspired  truth,  the 
principle  is  not  merely  useful,  but  necessary, 
being  dangerous  only  by  excess  or  abuse,  or 
when  not  scrupulously  disengaged  from  those 
polluted  channels,  in  exploring  which,  ex- 
treme distrust  is  natural,  and  extreme  caution 
indispensable. 

The  discussion  of  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion also  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  opportunity ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  gloomy  views  of  sin  after  Baptism, 
now  professed  by  some  persons,  which  have 
chiefly  called  forth  animadversion  and  com- 
plaint, are  no  direct  revival  of  Popish  error, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
unhappily  found  a  natural  and  easy  con- 
nection with  those    rigid   mortifications,  and 

K  The  (lay  on  which  one  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  Sermons 
on  the  same  subject  was  also  preached. 
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self-abasements,  and  painful  penances^',  which 
call  us  back  at  once  to  the  darkest  period  of 
Roman  superstition ;  and  which  have  an  evi- 
dent tendency  hopelessly  to  alarm  and  repel 
those  abettors  of  low  and  rationalistic  views 
of  the  Sacramental  Ordinances,  whom  it  is  our 
especial  object  to  win  and  persuade  to  a  sav- 
ing faith  in  their  genuine  and  inestimable  im- 
portance. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  how- 
ever, both  with  reference  to  the  superstitions 
notoriously  engrafted  on  it  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  gradual  and  near  approxima- 
tion towards  the  same  superstitions  recently 
observable  in  the  views  of  some  members  of 
our  own  Communion,  requires  a  more  distinct 
and  particular  consideration.  Of  all  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  Romanism,  none  probably  can, 
to  common  apprehension,  appear  less  recon- 
cilable to  reason  or  Scripture,  or  more  worthy 
of  those  ages  of  intellectual  darkness  during 
which  it  acquired  its  ascendancy,  than  that 
of  Transubstantiation.  It  is  probably  as  dif- 
ficult for  my  present  hearers  to  understand 
our  Saviour  literally,  when  he  said,  "  This  is 
"  my  body,"  "  This  is  my  blood,"  as  when, 
on  other  occasions,  he  described  himself  as 
"  the  door  of  the  sheep  V'  or  "  the  true  vine^." 
It  is  equally  incredible,  or  rather  absolutely 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  B.         '  John  x.  7.        ^  John  xv.  i. 
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im|)ossil)le,  that  the  Apostles  should  have 
imagined  that  the  very  same  body,  in  which, 
in  its  full  integrity,  their  blessed  Master  stood 
visibly  before  them,  was  also  in  his  hands, 
and  offered  to  them  to  be  eaten.  We  know 
in  fact,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  such  a  mar- 
vellous transformation ;  that  they  considered, 
that  when  Christians  "  ate  of  that  bread  and 
"  drank  of  that  cup,  they  shewed"  (KurayyeX- 
Xere,  1/e  declare  or  commemorate)  "  the  Lord's 
"  death  V  representing  by  visible  symbols 
his  absent  body  and  blood  :  and  moreover, 
that  when,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  they 
"  did  this  in  remembrance  of  him,"  "  the  cup 
"  of  blessing  which  they  blessed,  and  the 
"  bread  which  they  brake,"  were  effectually 
made  to  them  "  the  communion'  (koivcoviu,  com- 
munication, participation)  "  of  his  body  and 
"  blood "\"  of  the  benefits  of  his  sufferings 
and  death. 

The  case  of  the  profane  Corinthians "  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
Transubstantiation.  Had  St.  Paul  inculcated 
upon  them  that  doctrine,  or  any  other  modi- 
fication of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
their  conduct  would  have  been  not  simply  in- 
credible, but  morally  impossible.  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  they  ate  at  a  table,  not  at  an  altar. 

1    I  Cor.  xi.  26.  m    I  Cor.  x.  16.  "    i  Cor,  xi. 
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Indeed  the  term  altar,  as  synonymous  with  the 
Lord's  table,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  till  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  and  then  merely  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  out  of  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  as  it 
should  seem,  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
prejudices  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  who  habitu- 
ally reproached  the  Christians  as  having  nei- 
ther altar  nor  sacrifice  °.  The  early  Fathers 
constantly  designate  the  bread  and  wine  as 
"  signs,"  "  symbols,"  "  figures,"  "  sacraments," 
— not  indeed  as  empty  signs,  but  as  attended 
by  the  blessing  of  Christ  who  instituted 
them,  and  as  efficacious  to  the  worthy  re- 
ceiver. 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to 
trace  the  progressive  encroachments  of  Super- 
stition to  its  final  triumph  over  plain  Scrip- 
ture and  right  reason.  The  gross  idea  of  the 
corporal  presence  in  the  Sacrament  was  not 
of  very  early  growth  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Its  origin  is  generally  assigned  to  the  eighth 
century,  and  its  decided  adoption  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  eleventh p: — but  from 
that  moment  she  became  fully  sensible  of  its 

o  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  2.    Origen,  contra  Cels.  lib.  8. 

P  Berenger's  recantation  of  his  opposition  to  this  doctrine 
was  forced  on  him  by  pope  Nicholas  II.  and  the  Roman 
Council  A.  D.  1058.  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist.  vol.  II.  p.  561. 
It  was  finally  established  by  Innocent  III,  and  the  4th  Late- 
ran  Council  A.  D.  12  15.  Ibid.  vol.  III.  p.  243. 
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paramount  importance  to  her  views  and  in- 
terests. Investing  the  priesthood  with  a  cha- 
racter almost  superhuman,  and  with  iin  in- 
fluence proportionably  unbounded  over  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  age,  it  became  the 
corner-stone  of  that  spiritual  despotism  which 
she  erected  upon  the  liberties  and  consciences 
of  mankind  :  and,  strange  as  this  may  now  ap- 
pear to  those  whose  minds  have  never  been 
subjected  to  the  overwhelming  prejudice,  it 
was,  of  all  the  superstitions  of  Romanism,  the 
one  from  which  the  Reformers  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  emancipating  themselves. 
The  actual  worship,  the  absolute  deification 
of  the  Sacramental  elements  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  maintained,  had  habituated  pious  and 
humble  minds  to  such  a  devout  reverence  for 
them,  that  they  could  not  approach  the  consi- 
deration of  the  sacred  subject  of  the  Eucharist 
without  such  impressions  of  awe  as  necessa- 
rily disturbed  the  calm  exercise  of  their  rea- 
soning powers.  It  is  notorious,  that  Cranmer 
himself  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
forwarding  the  English  Reformation  before 
he  could  succeed  in  reforming  his  own  con- 
victions on  this  point.  Luther  indeed,  and 
many  other  of  the  German  reformers,  may 
fairly  be  considered  never  to  have  fully 
escaped  from  the  inveterate  prejudice.  In  spe- 
cious opposition  indeed  to  Popery,  they  took 
refuge  in  what  has  been  termed  Consubstan- 
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tiation,  thereby  adopting  a  distinction  without 
any  practical  difference.  For  if,  in  denying 
the  gross,  organic,  and  tangible  change,  a  real 
and  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  be  still  admitted  to  be  com- 
bined ivith  the  bread  and  wine — if  the  subtle 
refinement  still  leaves  behind  and  involved 
in  the  consecrated  elements  a  present  body 
and  present  Deity — it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason,  why  the  elevation  and  wor- 
ship of  the  host,  and  the  whole  train  of  at- 
tendant superstition  which  followed  the  Popish 
version  of  the  doctrine,  may  not  as  naturally 
be  deduced  from  this  also. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  calling  your 
attention  to  this  marked  feature  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Reformation,  that  you  may  the 
better  appreciate  the  alarming  fact,  that  it  is 
to  those  half-converted  German  Reformers, 
and  to  the  strong  and  unguarded  expres- 
sions which  their  works  supply,  that  appeal 
is  now  made  by  members  of  our  Church,  for 
their  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist ;  such  as,  "  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
"  not  the  signs  of  the  absent  body  and  blood 
"  of  Christ" — "  that  the  true  body  and  blood 
"  of  Christ  are  truly  presented,  given,  and  re- 
"  ceived  together  with  the  visible  signs  of 
"  bread  and  wine  ;"  "  that  Christ  in  his  holy 
"  Supper  gives  us  the  true  and  proper  sub- 

c 
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"  stance  of  his  body  and  blood''."  Now  granting 
that  these  expressions  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
generally  qualified  by  assigning  to  them  a  spi- 
ritual sense — this  is  obviously  insufficient.  The 
Papist  himself,  when  not  too  closely  pressed 
by  the  decrees  of  his  Church,  is  occasionally 
found  to  admit  that  the  presence  is  not  strictly 
corporal.  The  distinction  required  clearly 
lies  between  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
being  spirihial/t/  included  in  the  elements, 
and  spirituidlij  received  by  the  faithful ;  or,  as 
Bishop  Taylor  explains  it,  "  We  by  the  real 
"  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  do  understand 
"  Christ  to  be  present,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
"  present  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  by 
"  blessing  and  grace'." 

The  naked  and  unqualified  and  therefore 
ambiguous  expression  real  presence,  now  so 
systematically  and  studiously  adopted  by 
some  persons,  is  highly  objectionable  and 
dangerous :  and  there  is  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  some  of  those  who 
employ  it  are  far  even  from  intending  the 
supposed  qualification.  Those  at  least  cannot 
intend  it  who  advance  the  startling  position, 

'1  Tracts  for  the  Times,  vol.  I.  No.  27.  See  Appendix, 
note  C. 

•■  Bishop  Taylor  of  the  Real  and  Spiritual  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Section  I.  See  Appendix, 
note  D. 
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'*  that  the  power  of  making  the  body  and 
"  blood  of  Christ  is  vested  in  the  successors  of 
"  the  Apostles  ^ ;"  who  pronounce  the  expres- 
sion "  Lord's  table,"  authorized  as  it  is  by 
Scripture  and  our  Church,  to  be  so  polluted 
by  Protestant  use,  as  to  be  no  longer  fitted 
to  designate  the  altar^ ;  who  are  become  so 
sensitive  with  regard  to  the  altar  itself,  as  to 
attach  importance  even  to  the  situation  of  a 
pulpit,  lest  it  stand  in  the  light  of  what  "  is 
"  more  sacred  than  the  Holy  of  Holies";"  and 
who  with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  "  sacri- 
"  fice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  and  other 
well-guarded  language  of  our  Liturgy,  declare 
our  present  Communion-service  to  be  "  a 
"judgment  on  the  Church'^,"  and  point  out 
the  advantage  of  "  replacing  it  by  a  good 
"  translation  of  the  liturgy  of  St.  Peter  > ." 

s  "  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  flinch  from  saying  that 
"  the  power  of  making  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  vested 
"  in  the  Successors  of  the  Apostles."  Fronde's  Remains, 
vol.  I.  p.32G. 

t  Ibid,  ut  supra. 

"  "  If  you  are  determined  to  have  a  pulpit  in  your  church, 
"  which  I  had  rather  be  without,  do  put  it  at  the  west  end  of 
"  the  church,  or  leave  it  where  it  is  :  every  one  can  hear  you 
"perfectly,  and  what  can  they  want  more.''  But  whatever 
"■  you  do,  pray  don't  let  it  stand  in  the  light  of  the  Altar, 
"  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  my  notions  of  Ordination,  is 
"  more  sacred  than  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  in  the  Jewish 
"  temple."     Ibid.  p.  372. 

X  Ibid.  p.  410.  V  Ibid.  p.  387. 

c2 
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To  affirm  tliut  these  persons  are  strictly 
Papists,  or  that  within  certain  limits  of  their 
own  devising  they  are  not  actually  opposed 
to  the  corruptions  and  the  Communion  of 
Rome,  would,  I  am  well  aware,  be  as  un- 
charitable as  it  is  untrue.  But  who  shall 
venture  to  pronounce  them  safe  and  consist- 
ent members  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  and 
who  shall  question  the  obvious  tendency  of 
their  views  to  Popery  itself?  For  if  by  some 
happy  inconsistency  they  are  themselves,  and 
for  the  present,  saved  from  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  own  reasoning,  what  shall  we 
hope  for  the  people  at  large,  should  these  de- 
lusive specidations  (which  God  in  his  infinite 
mercy  forbid)  extend  their  influence  beyond 
the  circle  (and  it  is  hoped  not  yet  a  very  ex- 
tensive circle)  of  educated  men,  to  which  they 
are  at  present  limited  ?  If  such  should  become 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  unwary  pastor 
to  his  credulous  flock,  what  shall  presei*ve 
them  from  all  the  fascinations  and  idolatries 
of  the  Mass,  or  from  welcoming  with  open 
arms  those  crafty  emissaries  who  have  already 
succeeded  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  reim- 
posing  the  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage  on  the 
neck  of  our  deluded  countrymen  ? 

In  the  more  general  tendency  to  depreciate 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  palliate 
the  errors  of  Romanism,  to  which  I  have  be- 
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fore  adverted,  the  most  marked  and  striking 
feature  is  the  studious  attempt  to  draw  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  Popery  he- 
fore  and  Popery  since  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
to  maintain  that  the  religion  of  Rome,  "  so 
"  far  as  relates  to  those  particulars  in  which 
"  it  differs  from  our  own,  is  in  strictness  a  new 
"  religion,  having  its  origin  with  that  ever-to- 
"  be-lamented  Council ' ;"  and  we  are  told  in 
plain  terms,  that  "  for  this,  Christendom  has 
"  to  thank  Luther  and  the  Reformers^."  And 
what  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  inference  ? 
— that  the  Reformation,  which  in  all  the 
blindness  of  Protestant  prejudice  we  grate- 
fully regard  as  the  very  chiefest  of  blessings, — 
as  the  revival  of  pure  religion  after  ages  of 
superstition  and  idolatry, — was  for  the  most 
part  unnecessary,  and  of  course  a  flagrant 
and  unjustifiable  breach  of  Catholic  commu- 
nion. 

z  "  We  commonly  but  carelessly  acquiesce  in  the  notion — 
"  fatal  as,  were  it  true,  it  would  prove  to  the  Catholicism 
"  of  our  English  Church — that  the  religion  now  taught  by  the 
"  Church  of  Rome,  was  the  religion  once  spread  over  Western 
"  Euroj)e,  our  own  island  included,  and  that  our  Protestant 
"  doctrines  are  comparatively  new  among  us.  Whereas  the 
"  fact  is,  that  the  religion  of  existing  Rome,  so  far  as  relates 
'•'  to  those  particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  our  own,  is  in 
''  strictness  a  new  religion,  having  its  origin  with  the  ever- 
"  to-be-lamented  Council  of  Trent."  British  Critic,  for  Juhj 
183<3,  p.  52. 

^  Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  .■^O/.  See  Appendix, 
note  E. 
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How  far  this  novel  view  of  History,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  Prophecy  too,  may  have  made 
men  the  apologists  of  Popery,  as  though  she 
were  unjustly  calumniated  and  defamed,  or 
how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  an  admiration  for 
some  of  her  principles  may  have  made  them 
desirous  of  casting  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the 
rest,  it  is  not  possible  precisely  to  determine. 
These  views,  indeed,  may  in  all  probability 
have  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each 
other.  But  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in 
assigning  the  larger  share  of  the  supposed  in- 
fluence to  the  latter.  How  indeed  else  can 
we  account  for  the  prejudice  which  can  over- 
look the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of  her 
early  career,  the  superadded  impostures  and 
cruelties  of  succeeding  ages,  and  the  portent- 
ous accumulation  of  abuses  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice, which,  when  finally  viewed  by  the  light 
of  reviving  intelligence,  absolutely  compelled 
the  Reformation  ; — or  which  can  fail  to  recog- 
nise in  them  the  clear  fulfilment  of  those 
memorable  prophecies  of  the  great  Apostasy, 
of  which  few  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Papists  themselves,  have  for  centuries  past 
denied  the  obvious  application  ? 

These  persons  at  least  can  scarcely  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  identified  the  mysterious  "Babylon," 
"  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
"  earth  '',"  "  the  woman  sitting  on  the  seven 

^  Rtn-.  xvii.  5. 
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"  mountains^,"  "  the  great  city  which  reigneth 
"  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  "^Z'  with  idolatrous 
and  Papal  Rome  ;  or  to  recognise  in  her  Com- 
munion those  M^ho  "  give  heed  to  doctrines  of 
"  demons"  or  souls  of  departed  men  ;  "  forbid- 
"  ding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
"  from  meats*^ ;" — to  have  discovered  in  St. 
PauFs  "  Man  of  Sin,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
"  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
"  worshipped,  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
"  temple  of  God,  shewing  that  he  is  GodV' 
the  blasphemous  titles  and  assumptions  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Romish  Church — or  his 
"  signs  and  lying  wonders  with  all  deceivable- 
"  ness  of  unrighteousness^,"  in  the  shameless 
impostures  and  lying  legends,  with  which  she 
has  for  ages  deluded  her  enslaved  and  credu- 
lous votaries.  Least  of  all  can  they  appre- 
hend the  awful  and  sudden  destruction  which 
has  been  prophetically  denounced  against 
her'\  or  be  giving  heed  to  the  timely  warning, 
"  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
"  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
"  not  of  her  plagues'."  It  is,  however,  at  all 
events,  not  too  much  to  assume,  that,  making 
due  allowance  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  minute  interpretation  of  particular  points, 
such  is  the  prevailing  belief  of  English  Pro- 

c  Rev.  xvii.  9.  '1  Rev.  xvii.  18.  «"  i  Tim.  iv.  1,3. 

f  2  The.ss.  ii.  3,  4.         g  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10.         ^  Rev.  xviii.  8. 
'  licv.  xviii.  4. 
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testants ;  and  that,  supposing  even  but  a  fair 
probability  of  its  general  truth,  it  merits  the 
most  serious  consideration  in  times  like  the 
present**. 

But  as  Idolatry  (spiritual  fornication)  is  the 
head  and  front  of  her  offences,  as  it  is  that 
sin  for  which,  of  all  others,  we  have  inspired 
authority  for  anticipating  the  severest  ven- 
geance of  Heaven ;  and  which  is  the  most 
distinct  characteristic  of  the  predicted  Apo- 
stasy ; — as,  nevertheless,  the  Church  of  Rome 
endeavours  to  evade  the  charge  by  explaining 
her  image-worship  as  a  merely  representative 
and  commemorative  system,  a  few  moments' 
attention  to  this  point  may  be  required.  So 
early  did  the  symptoms  of  Idolatry  develope 
themselves  in  the  Roman  Church,  that  instead 
of  a  novelty,  they  may  be  in  some  sort  re- 
garded as  the  continuation,  or  at  the  least  the 
very  early  revival  under  a  new  form,  of  the 
inveterate  usages  of  Paganism.  No  sooner 
had  Imperial  authority  declared  Christianity 
to  be  the  Religion  of  the  State,  than  worldly 
views  rather  than  sincere  conversion  brought 
numerous  adherents  to  her  Communion  ;  and 
the  compromising  policy  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
led  them  in  some  measure  to  indulge  those 
Heathen  predilections  for  visible  objects  of 
worship  which  they  could  not  wholly  eradi- 
cate.   The  sacred  cross — the  tombs  and  relics 

^  See  Appendix,  note  F. 
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of  martyrs — the  pictures  and  images  of  Apo- 
stles and  Saints — gradually  became  objects  of 
religious  veneration  ;  the  veneration  thus  na- 
turally excited  insensibly  advanced  to  actual 
worship ;  and  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
piety,  the  reasonable  and  spiritual  service  of 
the  Almighty  Creator  and  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier  of  mankind,  was  superseded  by  the 
invocation  of  Saints ;  accompanied,  no  doubt, 
in  the  vulgar  mind,  with  as  abject  a  homage 
to  their  images  of  wood  and  stone  as  ever  was 
paid  to  the  idols  of  Paganism. 

In  fact,  independently  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Pagan  and  Popish  Idolatry  observable 
in  this  particular  case,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  trace  the  moral  discrimination  between 
them,  either  in  their  origin  or  in  their  effects. 
The  hero  of  Heathen  Antiquity  and  the  Ro- 
mish Saint  arrived  at  the  honours  of  worship 
by  a  process  completely  similar ;  and  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  merely  commemorative  intention  is 
quite  as  reasonable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  educated  Pagan  was  not  likely 
to  have  confounded  the  image  with  the  abso- 
lute Deity  any  more  than  the  Papist  himself. 
But  who,  under  either  system,  shall  limit  the 
tendencies  of  popular  superstition  ; — of  that 
tendency  chiefly  by  which  the  visible  image 
insensibly  supersedes,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ordinary  worshipper,  the  being  whom  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  ?  For  without  some  idea 
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of  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  an  image,  as 
such,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  who  flock  to  certain  favourite  shrines 
of  the  Virgin  or  other  Saints,  when  the  pre- 
sumed object  of  their  mistaken  devotion  might 
have  been  worshipped  without  toil  or  expense 
at  home? 

He  who  "  knoweth  what  is  in  man"  has  pro- 
hibited the  "  graven  image,"  not  of  false  gods 
alone,  but  of  the  one  true  God  himself  ;  there 
is  neither  exception  nor  reserve  even  for  the 
image  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Will  it  then 
be  credited  by  any  one  not  already  cognizant 
of  the  fact,  that  the  crucifix,  the  eftcctive  en- 
gine, the  notorious  emblem  of  Romish  super- 
stition, is  once  more  becoming,  with  some  pro- 
fessed Protestants,  an  object,  not  indeed  of 
worship — scarcely  let  us  hope  even  of  rever- 
ence— yet  at  least  of  religious  interest.  "The 
"  beginning,"  as  "  of  strife,"  so  of  every  other 
evil,  "  is  as  Avhen  one  letteth  out  water'"."  It 
is  an  experiment  full  of  fearful  hazard,  yea 
rather  of  awful  presumption.  Pride,  the  pri- 
meval curse  of  man's  race,  still  pursues  him. 
God  issues  a  prohibition ;  man  comprehends 

J  "  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves  ;  for  ye 
"  saw  no  muiiner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord 
"  spake  unto  you  in  Iloreh  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  lest 
"  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the 
"  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female." 
Drill,  iv.  15,  16. 

">   Prov.  xvii.  i. 
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not  its  reason  or  its  purpose ;  he  longs  for 
clearer  apprehensions  of  things  unseen  ;  it  is 
a  thing  "  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  "." 
Vain  man  would  be  wiser  than  his  God. 

Idolatry,  then,  the  leading  characteristic  of 
religious  apostasy,  was  widely  prevalent  in 
the  Roman  Church  at  least  as  early  as  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries " ;  and  in  the 
eighth  the  conscientious,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, opposition  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  only 
served  to  confirm  its  uncontrolled  dominion  ; 
while  the  corrupt  decrees  of  the  second  Ni- 
cene  Council  p  invested  it  with  the  high  sanc- 
tion of  acknowledged  authority.  The  whole 
train  of  superstitions  and  abuses  now  followed 
in  rapid  succession  ;  monastic  austerities,  cle- 
rical celibacy,  the  systematic  imposture  of 
pretended  miracles,  the  portentous  delusions 
of  Purgatory*!  and  Transubstantiation,  and 
the  especial  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  r ; 
in  short,  almost  all  the  well  known  attributes 

II  Gen.  iii.  6. 

°  "  The  use  and  even  the  worship  of  images  was  firmly 
"  established  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century."  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  IX.  p.  1 18. 

P  A.  D.  787. 

q  "  The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  carried  to  a  great 
"  height  in  the  tenth  century."  JSloslieim,  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  II. 
p.  417. 

r  "  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  IMary  also,  which  had  been 
"  previously  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  idolatry,  received 
"  further  accessions  in  the  tenth  century.  Her  rosary  and 
"  crown  may  be  traced  to  this  age."     Ibid.  p.  429. 
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of  Popery,  attained  their  full  developement 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  even  at  this 
early  period  had  aroused  the  first  display  of 
that  strenuous  opposition,  which,  afterwards 
designated  by  the  name  of  Protestantism,  has 
ever  since  resisted  her  pretensions ^ 

Two  glaring  abuses  were  yet  wanting  to 
complete  the  dreadful  catalogue;  the  prohi- 
bition of  Scripture,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  \  They  were  adopted  indeed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  maintaining  her  inve- 
terate corruptions,  and  persevered  in  with  a 
skil  fulness  of  policy  and  a  remorseless  energy 
of  purpose,  which  enabled  her  to  ward  oft'  for 
three  full  centuries,  and  eventually  to  render 
incomplete,  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  ; — 
though  at  the  same  time  she  eff*ected  this 
through  deeds  of  cruelty  and  slaughter,  and 
a  reckless  destruction  of  human  life,  which 
cast  into  the  shade  even  the  blood-stained 
records  of  Pagan  persecution,  realizing  the 
most  revolting  feature  of  her  prophetic  por- 
trait— "  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints"." 

s  "  A  religious  sect  at  Orleans,  in  1017,  and  another  in 
"  Flanders,  in  1025,  opposed  Transubstantiation,  the  Invo- 
"  cation  of  Saints,  and  other  Popish  doctrines  and  practices. 
"  The  first  were  burnt  for  their  supposed  heresy ;  the  others 
"  were  persuaded  to  recant."  Dup'in,  Histotre  dc  VEgllse  en 
cihrSg^,  III.  187,  188.  Paris,  1726. 

t  These  originated  in  the  daring  and  skilful  policy  of  In- 
nocent III.  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  Rev.  xvii.  7. 
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In  defiance,  as  it  were,  of  these  the  plainest 
facts  of  history,  the  fatal  Council  of  Trent  is 
now  declared  to  have  made  the  Church  of 
Rome  what  she  is,  and  to  have  "  given  her  a 
"  new  character,  which  has  in  a  great  mea- 
"  sure  disqualified  us  from  passing  an  accu- 
"  rate  judgment  upon  her  old  one'^'."  It  has 
indeed,  in  one  sense,  given  her  a  new  and 
most  awful  character.  Through  an  infatuation, 
bearing  to  human  apprehension  the  fearful 
aspect  of  judicial  blindness,  it  has  pledged 
and  committed  the  Papacy  to  continue,  under 
the  light  of  improved  intelligence,  every  cor- 
ruption of  faith  and  practice,  which  had 
marked  her  course  through  ages  of  darkness 
and  superstition  ;  it  has  set  the  seal  of  immu- 
tability on  the  abominations  of  previous  cen- 
turies, cutting  her  ofi*  even  from  the  power  of 
repentance,  and  from  every  apparent  hope  of 
escaping  that  dreadful  doom  which  has  been 
denounced  on  her  persevering  apostasy. 

But  are  we  required  to  infer  from  hence, 
that  before  the  Reformation,  though  corrupt 
indeed  and  superstitious,  she  was  compara- 
tively free  from  many  of  her  grossest  abuses  ? 
— that  but  for  the  unreasonable  violence  of  the 
Reformers,  her  Communion  might  by  possibi- 
lity have  been  maintained  ? — that  consequent- 
ly these  Reformers  were  the  authors  rather  of 

X  British  Critic  for  July  1836,  p.  53. 
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evil  than  of  good  ? — Surely,  however,  little  short 
of  this  can  be  intended  by  that  systematic  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Romish  Church  with  which  we 
are  now  assailed  ; — by  the  growing  disposition 
to  palliate  her  errors,  and  even  to  commend 
and  admire  and  imitate  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
her  system  and  practice.  We  are  called  upon 
to  reffard  her  as  "  God's  favoured  instrument 
"  of  good>';"  as  "  the  chosen  method  in  the 
"  Councils  of  Providence  for  keeping  Christi- 
"  anity  in  reverence*;"  as  "  playing  an  im- 
"  portant  part  as  the  conservator  of  Christian- 
"  ity ;"  as  "  our  spiritual  parent,  over  whose 
"  errors  in  her  earlier  days  we  should  duti- 
"  fully  mourn  '^."  We  are  reminded,  that  "  the 
**  vaunted  antiquity,  the  universality,  the  una- 
"  nimity  of  their  church,  puts  the  Papists 
"  above  the  varying  fashions  of  the  world,  and 
"  the  religious  novelties  of  the  day ''." 

On  the  other  hand,  our  understandings,  as 
well  as  our  feelings,  are  outraged  by  insinua- 
tions against  "  the  so  called  Reformers*^,"  and 
the  error  of  those  who  speak  of  the  "  blessed 

y   British  Critic  for  July  1836.  p.  79. 

z   Ibid.  p.  80. 

a  Ibid.  p.  82. 

'>  Tracts  for  the  Times,  vol.  I.  No.  20.  p.  3.  See  Appen- 
dix, Note  G. 

c  "  The  ghiry  of  the  English  Church  is,  that  it  has  taken 
"  the  Fin  Media,  as  it  has  been  called.  It  lies  between  the 
"  (so  called)  Reformers  and  the  Romanists."  Ibid.  No.  38. 
p.  6. 
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"  Reformation  ''."  We  are  even  reproached  for 
our  "  odious  Protestantism  ^ ;"  for  "  regarding 
"  the  Papacy  as  a  devastating  phenomenon ; 
"  for  fixing  as  well  as  we  can  the  exact  epoch 
"  of  its  appearance,  and  for  reckoning  up  the 
"  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  as  though  won- 
"  dering  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  pest 
"  through  so  lengthened  a  period  should  have 
"  been  foredoomed  in  the  Councils  of  Heaven  ^" 
Again,  it  is  rashly — let  us  hope  not  insidiously 
— suggested,  that  we  are  "  a  Reformed,  not  a 
''Protestant  Church^;"  and  the  eager  desire 
is  expressed  to  "  unprotestantise^^''  us,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  corrupt  and  debasing 


•1  "  I  shall  beg  them  to  reproach  me  not  with  Popery,  but 
"  with  Protcslantisvi,  and  to  be  impartial  enough  to  assail 
"  not  only  me,  but  '  the  blessed  Reformation,'  as  they  often 
"  call  it,  using  words  they  do  not  understand."     Ihid.  p.  8. 

e  "I  must  go  about  the  country  to  look  for  the  stray  sheep 
"  of  the  true  fold  ;  there  are  many  about,  I  am  sure ;  only 
"  that  odious  Protestantism  sticks  in  people's  gizzard." 
Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  322. 

f  British  Critic  for  July  1836,  p.  55. 

g  "  The  English  Church,  as  such,  is  nol  Protestant,  only 
"  politically,  that  is,  externally,  or  so  far  as  it  has  been  made 
"  an  establishment,  and  subjected  to  national  and  foreign 
"  influences.  It  claims  to  be  merely  Reformed,  not  Protest- 
"  ant,  and  it  repudiates  any  fellowship  with  the  mixed  mul- 
"  titude  which  crowd  together,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
"  under  a  mere  political  banner."  Tracts  for  the  Times,  vol. 
III.  No.  71.  p.  32. 

'1  "  I  wish  you  could  get  to  know  something  of  S.  and 

"  W.  and  un ise,  un-Protestantise,  un-Miltonise  them." 

Fronde's  Remains,  vol,  I.  p.  332. 
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system  against  wliich  it  is  our  wisdom  and  our 
piety  to  protest,  is  once  more  spreading  its 
toils  around  us;  when,  so  far  from  decrying 
and  weakening  the  honest  and  Protestant,  but 
somewhat  dormant  prepossessions  of  our  coun- 
trymen, we  should  raise  the  warning  voice, 
should  "  cry  aloud  and  spare  not^,"  lest  they 
"  be  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge'." 

The  world,  in  its  present  condition,  if  we 
regard  the  forms  of  religion  professed,  and 
the  insignificant  proportion  even  of  the  name 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  sweeping  deductions 
which  we  must  thence  make  for  corruptions 
and  heresies,  superstitions  and  idolatries,  and 
the  various  departures  from  the  "  truth  as  it  is 
"  in  Jesus,"  affords  to  the  eye  of  human  reason 
a  prospect  rather  of  despair  than  of  cheering 
hope,  not  merely  for  Catholic  Communion, 
but  even  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel  itself. 
But  He  is  faithful  who  has  promised,  that 
there  shall  at  length  be  "  one  fold  and  one 
"  Shepherd  ^."  The  good  seed  has  been  sown 
in  the  unprecedented  dispersion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  let  us  wait  in  faith  and  hope  for  the 
predicted  harvest.  Above  all,  let  us  not, 
through  impatient  zeal,  and  the  premature 
and  vain  expectation  of  realizing  Catholic 
views  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  desola- 

h  Isaiah  Iviii.  i. 

>   Hosea  iv.  6.     See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

^  John  X.  1 6. 
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tion,  incautiously  entangle  ourselves  in  those 
mysteries  of  iniquity,  from  which  God's  mercy 
has  once  granted  us  so  signal  a  deliverance. 
If  we  desire  to  be  hereafter  Catholic,  not 
merely  in  theory  and  in  prospect,  but  in  happy 
experience,  let  us  be  assured  that  we  must 
be  strictly  Protestant  now ;  that  we  must  zeal- 
ously cultivate  Gospel  truth  in  our  own  Com- 
munion, and  dream  neither  of  fellowship  nor 
compromise  with  those  subtle  and  encroach- 
ing adversaries,  who  would  finally  involve  us 
in  the  awful  destinies  of  Rome. 

And  now,  in  the  impressive  language  of 
Ezra — so  appropriately  cited  by  an  eminent 
Prelate  of  our  Church ',  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  with  prospects  far  less  imminently  ha- 
zardous and  threatening  than  our  own — "  see- 
"  ing  that  thou,  our  God,  hast  punished  us 
"  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve,  and  hast 
"  given  us  such  deliverance  as  this ;  should 
"  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and 
"join  in  affinity  with  the  people  of  these  abo- 
"  minations,  wouldest  not  thou  be  angry  with 
"  us  till  thou  hadst  consumed  us,  so  that  there 
"  should  be  no  remnant  nor  escaping '"  ?" 

1  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies  ;  ad  Hneni. 
•1'   Ezra  ix.  13,  14. 
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Note  A.  p.  13. 
"  JuA  France  nVst  pas  la  seule  ou  se  manifeste  ce  re- 
"  tour  eclatant  de  notre  siecle  vers  les  doctrines  et  les 
"  institutions  de  TEglise  catholic^ue.  Le  mouvement 
"  que  je  signale  est  Europeen,  et  c^est  son  etendue  qui 
"  atteste  sa  profondeur.  En  Angleterre,  les  ou\Tages 
"  du  docteur  John  Lingard  et  de  Cobbett  ont  prelude  a 
"  la  reaction  catholique  qui  s'opere  dans  ce  pays  et 
"  excite  si  violemment  la  rage  des  torys.  Je  ne  vou- 
"  drais  pas  m'en  rapporter  a  mon  propre  jugement  sur 
"  un  sujet  ou  il  est  si  facile  de  prendre  ses  desirs  et 
"  ses  esperances  pour  des  realites,  si  je  n''avai8  le  te- 
"  moignage  meme  d'un  savant  Anglais,  M.  le  docteur 
"  Wiseman,  qui  a  preche  a  Londres,  il  y  a  deux  ans,  des 
"  conferences  catholiques  dont  le  succes  n'a  ete  egale 
"  que  par  celles  de  M.  Tabbe  Lacordaire  a  Paris.  M. 
"  Wiseman,  recteur  du  college  des  Anglais  a  Rome,  a 
"  lu  cette  annee,  a  Tacademie  catliolique  de  cette  rille, 
"  une  longue  et  curieuse  dissertation  sur  FEtat  acfml  du 
"  Protestantwne  en  Angleterre.  Les  faits  nombreux  cites 
"  dans  ce  travail  nous  montrent  chez  les  esprits  les  plus 
"  eclaires  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  non  seulement  Taban- 
"  don  des  prejuges  les  plus  inveteres  contre  le  catholi- 
"  cisme,  contre  la  cour  Romaine,  mais  un  retour  decide 
"  vers  les  doctrines  de  rfifflise.  C'est  surtout  au  sein  de 
"  la  celebre  universite  d'Oxford  que  se  manifestent  ces 
"  symptomes  de  reaction,  et  M.  Wiseman  cite  pour 
"  preuve  un  recueil  de  dissertations  public'  par  les  pro- 
"  fesseurs  de  cette  universite,  sous  le  titre  de  Traites 
"  pour  les  temps  presens.^^ — Introduction  par  M.  Alexandre 
de  Saint- Che  ran,  a  rHistoire  de  la  Papavte  par  M.  Leo- 
pold Banke.  p.  15,  16.     Paris  1838. 
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"  L'universite  d'Oxford  est  celebre  par  le  savoir  de 
"  ceux  qui  la  coraposent,  par  leur  attacliement  a  Teglise 
"  Anglicane,  et  par  leur  zele  pour  son  ancienne  doctrine. 
"  lis  ont  consigne  leurs  opinions  dans  une  suite  de  dis- 
"  sertations  intitulees  Traites  pour  Us  temps  presens,  dont 
"  ils  viennent  de  publier  le  troisieme  tome.  II  est  cu- 
"  rieux  d^observer  les  aveux  qu'ils  rendent  a  la  verite.". . 

"II  ne  faut  pas  sVton- 

"  ner  que  ces  dissertations  aient  ete  denoncees  par  beau- 
"  coup  de  protestans  corame  prouvant  une  defection 
"  totale  des  doctrines  de  la  reforrae,  et  un  rapproche- 
"  ment  trop  manifesto  de  la  croyance  catholique.""' — 
VAmi  de  la  Beligion^  Samedi^  13  Janvier,  1838. 

Note  B.  p.  17. 

"  He  (Tertullian)  thus  at  last  timidly,  or  rather  reve- 
"  rently,  advances  to  set  forth  God's  last  provision 
"  against  the  malice  of  Satan,  repentance  after  Baptism. 
"  '  God  providing  against  these  his  poisons,  though  the 
"  door  of  full  oblivion  (ignoscentise)  is  closed,  and  the 
"  bolt  of  Baptism  fastened  up,  alloweth  someichat  still  to 

"  be  open Full  confession  (exomologesis)  is  the 

"  discipline  of  prostrating  and  humbling  the  whole  man ; 
"  enjoining  a  conversation  which  may  excite  pity ;  it 
"  enacts  as  to  the  very  dress  and  sustenance — to  lie  on 
"  sackcloth  and  ashes :  the  body  defiled,  the  mind  cast 
"  down  with  grief:  those  things,  in  which  he  sinned, 
"  changed  by  a  mournful  treatment :  for  food  and  drink, 
"  bread  only  and  water,  for  the  sake  of  life,  not  of  the 
"  belly :  for  the  most  part  to  nourish  prayer  by  fasting : 
"  to  groan ;  to  weep  ;  to  moan  day  and  night  before  the 
"  Lord  their  God ;  to  embrace  the  knees  of  the  Presby- 
"  ters  and  of  the  friends  of  God ;  to  enjoin  all  the  bre- 
"  thren  to  pray  for  them.  All  this  is  contained  in  '  full 
"  confession,''  with  the  view  to  recommend  their  repent- 
"  ance  ;  to  honour  the  Lord  by  trembling  at  their  peril ; 
"  by  pronouncing  on  the  sinner,  to  discharge  the  office 

d2 
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"  of  the  indignation  of  Crod  ;  and  hj  temporal  affliction, — 
"  I  say  not  to  bafHe,  but — to  blot  out  eternal  torment. 
"  When  therefore  it  rolls  them  on  the  earth,  it  the  ra- 
"  tlier  raises  them :  when  it  defiles,  it  cleanses  them : 
"  accusing,  it  excuses  them  :  condemning,  it  absolves 
"  them.  In  as  far  as  thou  sparest  not  thyself,  in  so  far 
"  will  God,  be  assured,  spare  thee.' 

"  It  is  not  of  course  the  outward  instances  and  ex- 
"  pressions  of  grief,  of  wliieh  Tertullian  speaks,  which 
"  one  would  contrast  with  our  modern  practice ;  al- 
"  though  most  sincere  penitents  will  probably  have  found 
"  it  a  great  hinderance  to  effectual  repentance,  that  they 
"  were  obliged  to  bear  about  the  load  of  their  grief  in 
"  their  own  bosoms ;  that  they  might  not  outwardly 
"  mourn ;  that  they  must  go  through  the  daily  routine 
"  of  life  without  unburdening  their  souls  by  a  public 
"  confession  ;  that  they  could  not,  without  the  evils  of 
"  private  confession,  obtain  the  prayers  of  God's  ser- 
"  vants ;  that  their  outwai'd,  must  needs  be  at  variance 
"  with,  thwaiting,  contradicting  their  inward,  life." — 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  vol,  II.  No.  67.  p.  60,  6j. 

"  '  Since,'  says  St.  Hermas,  '  God  knew  the  thoughts 
"  of  the  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  mani- 
"  fold  wickedness  of  the  Devil,  whereby  he  devises  mis- 
"  chief  against  the  servants  of  God — therefore  the  mer- 
"  ciful  Lord  had  mercy  on  the  work  of  his  hands ;  and 
"  he  assigned  that  repentance,  and  gave  me  power  over 
"  that  repentance.  And,  therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  that, 
"  after  that  great  and  holy  calling,  (Baptism,)  if  any  be 
"  tempted  by  the  Devil  and  sin,  he  has  one  repentance. 
"  But  if  he  sin  again,  and  repent,  it  will  not  profit  the 
"  man  who  doth  such  things,  for  hardly  will  he  live  to 

"  God.' This  passage  of  St.  Hernias  is  the 

"  more  remarkable,  since  he  lays  down  the  principle, 
"  upon  which  more  than  one  repentance  after  Baptism 
"  would  probably  be  very  rare,  if  not  altogether  hope- 
"  less,  coinciding  with  the  known  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
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"  and  with  subsequent  experience,  although  limiting  very 
"  awfully  what  their  ttritten  teaching  has  left  undefined." 

"  'As  there  is  one  Baptism,'  says  St.  Am- 

"  brose,  '  so  also  one  repentance — one,  I  say,  public  re- 
"  pentance — for  we  ought  to  repent  of  our  daily  sins ; 
"  but  this  repentance  is   for  lighter  offences,  that  for 

"  heavier The  world  must  he  renounced.     Sleep 

"  itself  must  be  less  indulged  than  nature  requires,  must 
"  be  interrupted  with  groans,  must  be  sequestrated  for 
"  prayer.  We  must  live  so  as  to  die  to  this  life.  Man 
"  must  deny  himself,  and  be  wholly  changed."' "  Ibid. 
p.  67,  68,  69. 

Note  0.  page  22. 

"  So  then,  none  of  the  Protestant  Churches  doubt  of 
"  the  real  (that  is,  true  and  not  imaginary)  presence  of 
"  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Sacrament ;  and  there 
"  appears  no  reason  why  any  man  should  suspect  their 
"  common  confession,  of  either  fraud  or  error,  as  though 
"  in  this  particular  they  had  in  the  least  departed  from 
"the  Catholic  faith." 

"  As  for  the  opinion  and  belief  of  the  Grerman  Pro- 
"  testants,  it  will  be  known  chiefly  by  the  Augustan  Con- 
"  fession,  presented  to  Charles  the  Fifth  by  the  Princes 
"  of  the   Empire,  and  other  great  persons.     For  they 

"  teach '  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 

"  are  truly  present,  and  distributed  to  the  Communi- 
"  cants  in  the  Lord's  Supper.'  

"  The  Confession  of  Wittemberg,  which  in  the  year 
"  1552  was  propounded  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  like 
"  unto  this :  for  it  teacheth  that  '  the  true  Body  and 
"  Blood  of  Christ  are  given  in  the  Holy  Communion ;' 
"  and  refutes  those  that  say,  '  that  the  Bread  and  Wine 
"  in  the  Sacrament  are  only  signs  of  the  absent  Body 
"  and  Blood  of  Christ.' 

"  Bucerus,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  (the  divines 

"•  of  Basil   and   Strasbourg,)    did    freely  answer 

"  '  that  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  was  truly 
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"  presented,  given,  and  received  together  with  the  visible 

"  signs  of  Bread  and  ^^'^ine'' and  did  also  main- 

"  tain  this  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Sacrament  in  pre- 
"  sence  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  Melancthon,  con- 
"  fessing  '  that  tonether  with  the  Sacrament  we  truly  and 
'"•  substantially  receive  the  Body  of  Christ."" 

"  'The  Son  of  (Jod  (says  Calvin)  offers  daily  to  us  in 
"  the  Holy  Sacrament  the  same  body  which  he  once 
"  offered  in  sacrifice  to  his  Father,  that  it  may  be  our 

"  spiritual   food.' He  asserts  as  clearly  as   any 

"  one  can,  the  true,  real,  and  substantial  presence  and 
"  communication  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  &c."  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  vol.  I.  No.  27.  p.  3-9.  (viz.  Bp.  CosirCs  History 
of  Transuhstantiation.) 

"  Berengarius  was  commanded  presently  with- 

"  out  any  delay  to  recant  in  that  form  prescribed 

"  by  Cardinal  Humbert ;  which  was  thus :  'I  Berengarius, 
"  &c.,  assent  to  the  Holy  Roman  and  Apostolic  See,  and 
"  with  my  heart  and  mouth  do  profess  that  I  hold  that 
"  faith  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Table, 
"  which  our  Lord  and  venerable  Pope  Nicholas,  and  this 
"  sacred  Council,  have  determined  and  imposed  upon 
"  me  by  their  evangelic  and  apostolic  authority  ;  to  wit, 
"  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  which  are  set  on  the  altar, 
"  are  not  after  the  consecration  only  a  sacrament,  sign, 
"  and  figure,  but  also  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
"  Lord  Jesus  Christ  C  {thus  far  it  is  well  enough,  but  what 
"  follows  is  too  horrid,  and  is  disowned  by  the  Papists 
"  themselves;)  '  and  that  they'  (the  Body  and  Blood)  '  are 
"  touched  and  broken  with  the  hands  of  the  Priests,  and 
"  ground  \\ith  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,  not  sacrament- 
"  ally  only,  but  in  truth  and  sensibly.' "  Ibid.  No.  28. 
(viz.  Bp.  Cosin  continued.) 

It  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  those  who  adopt 
the  views  of  Bishop  Cosin  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short  of 
what  has  been  commonly  termed  Consubstantiation.  And 
be  it  observed,  that  the  more  reasonable  of  the  Papists 
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practically  recede  from  the  grossness  of  strict  Transuh- 
stantiation.  For  (as  Mr.  Perceval  remarks)  "  the  defi- 
"  nitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  will  upon  examination 
"  be  found  to  be  so  vague,  so  inconsistent,  so  self-con- 
"  tradictory,  as  to  afford  latitude  for  almost  any  expla- 
"  nation ;  and  in  point  of  practice,  the  most  different 
"  opinions  upon  the  point  have  been  broached  and  openly 
"  maintained  by  different  individuals  in  the  Roman  Com- 
"  munion.  Thus  while  Harding  the  Jesuit  contends 
"  that  Christ  was  twice  immolated ;  has  twice  shed  his 
"  blood,  once  in  the  Eucharist,  and  once  on  the  cross ; 
"  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  reiteration  of 
"  that  upon  the  cross  ; — while  Le  Quien  maintains  that 
"  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  real  sacrifice,  and  a 
"  continuation  of  that  upon  the  cross ;  Cardinal  Perron 
"  declares  that  the  Christian  sacrifice  is  di  figure  or  pat- 
"  tern  (figure  ou  exemplaire)  of  that  upon  the  cross ; 
"  Cassander,  that  Christ  is  there  offered  by  mystical  re- 
"  presentation  and  commemoration.''''  The  Roman  Schism 
illustrated,  hy  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval,  p.  338. 

Note  D.  p.  22. 
"It  is  observable  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers 
"  with  regard  to  Consecration  was  much  the  same  in 
"•  relation  to  the  waters  of  Baptism,  as  in  relation  to  the 
"  elements  in  the  Eucharist.  They  supposed  a  kind  of 
"  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  sanctify  the  waters  in 
"  one,  and  the  symbols  in  the  other,  to  the  uses  intended ; 
"  and  they  seem  to  have  gone  upon  the  general  Scrip- 
"  tural  principle,  (besides  particular  texts  relating  to 
"  each  Sacrament,)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  immediate 
"  fountain  of  all  Sanctification.  I  believe  they  were  right 
"  in  the  main  thing,  only  not  always  accurate  in  expres- 
"  sion.  Had  they  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
"  the  recipients,  in  the  due  use  of  the  Sacraments,  they 
"  had  spoken  Avith  greater  exactness ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
"  was  all  that  they  really  meant.  They  could  not  be 
"•  aware  of  the  disputes  which    might   arise   in   after- 
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"  times,  nor  think  theniselves  obliged  to  a  philoso])lncaI 
"  strictness  of  expression.  It  was  all  one  for  them  to 
"  say,  in  a  confuse  general  way,  either  that  the  Holy 
"  Ghost  sanctified  the  Receivers  in  the  use  of  the  outward 
"  si/mboh^  or  that  he  sanctified  the  si/mholsto  their  use;  for 
"  either  expression  seemed  to  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
"  though  in  strictness  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
"  between  them,  ^^^lat  Mr.  Hooker  very  judiciously 
"  says  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament, 
"  api)ears  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  presence  of  the 
"  Hol^  Spirit  in  the  same  ;" — "  It  is  not  to  be  sour/ht/or 
"  in  the  Sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  Receiver  of  tlie 
"  Sacrament.''''  Waterland  on  the  Eucharist^  p.  126,  127. 
edit.  1737. 

We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  without  re- 
gard to  this  essential  distinction,  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  service  of  our  Church,  and  betray  an  approxi- 
mation, at  least,  to  the  superstitious  views  of  Popery. — 
Thus  : 

"  I  am  more  and  more  indignant  at  the  Protestant 
"  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  and  think 
"  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  as  proud, 
"  irreverent,  and  foolish,  as  that  of  any  heresy,  even 
"  Socinianism.'"     Froude'^s  Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  391. 

"  J3y  the  bye,  vide  Bull's  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  225. '  we 
"  are  not  ignorant  that  the  ancient  Fathers  generally 
"  teach  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  by  or 
'■'■  upon  the  consecration  of  them,  do  become  and  are 
"  7nade  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ," "  Froudes  Remains, 
vol.  I.  p.  363. 

Note  E.  p.  25. 

■■'  Rome,  stung  by  this  rejection  (viz.  by  our  Thirty- 
"  Nine  Articles)  of  doctrines  in  which  the  credit  of  her 
"  existing  authorities  was  involved,  adopted  the  bold — 
"  the  imprecedented  —  step  of  formally  incorporating 
"  these  doctrines  so  completely  with  her  religion,  as  to 
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"  make  the  reception  of  them  a  necessary  condition  for 
"  participation  in  her  communion.  And  this  step  it  is 
"  which  virtually  separates  us  from  that  communion  at 
"  the  present  hour.  We  commonly  think  and  speak  of 
"  our  Reformers,  as  though  they  had  separated  them- 
"  selves  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  put  her  to  the 
"  ban.  But  such  is  not  the  fact ;  for  aught  that  they 
"  have  done,  we  could  communicate  with  her  noiv ; — 
"  but  we  know,  that  should  we  attempt  to  do  so,  she 
"  would  put  forth  this  list  of  novel  dogmas  of  faith  ^  and 
"  call  upon  us  either  to  subscribe  it,  or  to  depart  from 
"  her  altars."     British  Critic,  for  July  1836.  p.  52. 

"  By  incorporating,  at  Trent,  her  prevalent  errors  into 
"  the  essence  of  her  faith,  Rome  underwent,  at  that  im- 

"  portant  crisis,  an  absolute  change  of  position." 

"  In  such  a  position  the  Papacy  has,  as  far  as  its  own 
"  internal  character  has  been  concerned,  from  that  period 
"  remained.  Nor  of  that  position,  would  we — durst  we — 
"  become  the  apologists.  Our  quarrel  with  it,  as  it  now 
"  is,  is  as  deep  as  can  be  that  of  the  most  fiery  champion 
"  among  the  ranks  of  protestantism."  Ih'id.  p.  82. 

Note  F.  p.  28. 

If  the  Roman  Church  be  really  that  predicted  Apo- 
stasy, which  the  most  approved  interpreters  of  Pro- 
phecy unanimously  maintain,  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
every  encouragement  afforded  to  a  system  thus  offensive 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  whether  by  the  grant  of  political 
influence,  or  by  any  general  disposition  to  relapse  into 
her  errors,  or  even  to  relax  from  that  strenuous  resist- 
ance to  her  power  and  principles,  which  was  esta- 
blished at  the  Reformation,  is  a  national  sin,  for  which 
the  severest  national  chastisement  may  be  reasonably  anti- 
cipated. This  was  precisely  the  view  taken  by  the  late 
excellent  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  when,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  joined  in  the  ineffectual  opposition 
to  what  was  called  "  Catholic  emancipation." 
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"  Convinced,  too,"  said  he,  "  as  I  am,  (and  that  upon 
'  no  hght  or  superficial  grounds,  but  after  many  years  of 
'  studious  consideration  and  inquiry,)  that  the  rehgion 
'  of  Popery  is  distinctly  and  awfully  pointed  out  in 
'  Scripture,  as  the  one  great  apostasy  from  the  truth, 
'  the  declared  object  of  Divine  displeasure,  I  feel  that 
'  I  should  not  be  discharging  the  duty  I  owe  to  a 
'  far  higher  tribunal  than  your  Lordships'',  if  I  as- 
'  sented  to  any  thing  which  I  believed  to  have  a  ten- 
'  dency  to    strengthen  or   uphold  such  a  corrupt  and 

'  erroneous  system I  dare  not  be  instrumental 

'  in  uniting  Poper}'  with  Protestantism,  nor  in  destroy- 
'  ing  or  weakening  the  distinction  between  idolatrous 
'  superstition,  and  the  pure  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and 
'  in  truth."  Memoir  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  prefixed  to 
his  Sermons  and  Charges,  p.  103. 

Note  G.  p.  34. 

The  growing  disposition  to  advocate,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  cause  of  Popery,  to  excuse  her  errors,  to  admire, 
and  even  in  some  points  to  adopt,  her  principles  and 
practice,  is  seen  in  numerous  instances.  A  few  speci- 
mens are  the  following : — 

"  Those  who  have  not  leisure  or  inclination  to  investi- 
"  gate  the  subject,  find  it  convenient  to  view  the  doctrines 
"  of  Transubstantiation,  Purgatory,  Image-worship,  and 
"  the  like,  as  though  incorporated  with  each  other,  and 

"  with  the  Papal  dominion  in  an  essential  unity 

"  Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  for  the  origin  of  most  of 
"  these  abuses  the  Pontiffs  are  not  in  any  degree  re- 
"  sponsible.""     British  Critic  for  July  1836.  p.  73. 

"  Although  the  details  of  the  early  ritual  varied  in 
"  importance,  and  corrupt  additions  were  made  in  the 
"  middle  ages,  yet  as  a  whole  the  Catholic  ritual  was  a 
"  precious  possession  ;  and  if  we  who  have  escaped  from 
"  Popery,  have   lost  not  only  the  possession,  but  the 
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"  sense  of  its  value,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  we 
"  are  not  Hke  men  who  recover  from  some  grievous 
"  illness  with  the  loss  or  injury  of  their  sight  or  hear- 
"  ing  ; — whether  we  are  not  like  the  Jews  returned  from 
"  captivity,  who  could  never  find  the  Rod  of  Aaron  or 
"  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  Tracts  for  the  Times,  vol.  I. 
No.  34. 

We  have  afterwards  specimens  of  services  from  the 
Roman  Breviary,  and  even  a  design  for  a  service  for 
March  2ist,  the  day  of  Bishop  Kens  death,  as  though  he 
were  selected  as  a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  Romish 
Calendar.  The  addresses  to  the  Virgin  are  explained 
to  be  in  general  comparatively  modern ;  but  for  one  or 
two  confessedly  ancient  we  find  this  singular  defence. — 
"  As  to  the  Confession  at  Prime  and  Compline,  in  which 
"  is  introduced  the  name  of  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
"  other  Saints,  this  practice  stands  on  a  different  ground. 
'*  It  is  not  a  simple  gi'atuitous  Invocation  made  to  them, 
"  but  it  is  an  address  to  Almighty  God  in  his  Heavenly 
"  Court,  as  surroimded  by  his  Saints  and  Angels,  an- 
"  swering  to  St.  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy,  '  before  God 
"  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  Angels,'  and 
"  to  Daniel  and  St.  John's  address  to  the  Angels  who 
"  were  sent  to  them.  The  same  may  even  be  said  of  the 
"  Invocation  '  Holy  Mary  and  all  Saints,  Sec'  in  the 
"  Prime  Service,  which  Gavanti  describes  as  being  of 
"  very  great  antiquity."  The  Confession  however  stands 
thus : 

"  I  confess  before  God  Almighty,  before  the  blessed 
"  Mary,  Ever -Virgin,  the  blessed  Michael  Archangel, 
"  the  blessed  John  Baptist,  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter 
"  and  Paul,  before  All  Saints,  and  you,  my  brethren, 
"  that  I  have  sinned,  &c.  &c.  Therefore,  /  leseech  thee, 
"  blessed  Mary,  Ever  -Virgin,  the  blessed  Michael  Arch- 
"  angel,  &c.  &c.  to  pray  the  Lord  our  God  for  meT 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  vol.  HI.  No.  75.  p.  10  and  61. 
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"  Why  is  the  opinion  of  the  English  Clergy,  since  the 
"  enactment  of  the  Prayer  Book,  entitled  to  be  called 
"  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  more  than  that  of  the 
"  Clergy  of  the  sixteen  previous  centuries  I  or,  again, 
"  than  the  Clergy  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  &c.&c.? 
"  I  can  see  no  other  claim  which  the  Prayer  Book  has 
"  on  a  layman's  deference,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
"  which  the  Breviary  and  Missal  have  not  in  a  far  greater 
"  degree." — Frondes  Bemains,  vol.  I.  p.  402. 

"  I  am  sure  the  Daily  Service  is  a  great  point ;  so  is 
"  kneeling  with  your  back  to  the  people,  which,  by  the 
"  bye,  seems  to  be  striking  all  apostolicals  at  once  :  I 
"  see  there  are  letters  on  it  in  the  British  Magazine." — 
Ibid.  p.  390. 

"  You  will  be  shocked  at  my  avowal  that  I  am  every 
day  becoming  a  less  and  less  loyal  son  of  the  Reform- 
ation. It  appears  to  me  plain  that  in  all  matters  that 
seem  to  us  indifferent,  or  even  doubtful,  we  should 
conform  our  practices  to  those  of  the  Church  which  has 
preserved  its  traditionary  practices  unbroken.  We 
cannot  know  about  any  seemingly  indifferent  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  it  is  not  a  developement 
of  the  apostolic  i]6os ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  say 
that  we  can  find  no  proof  of  it  in  the  writings  of  the 
six  first  centuries  ;  they  must  find  a  f//5-proof,  if  they 
would  do  any  thing."  Ibid.  p.  336. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  that has  derived  great  relief 

from  the  distinction  between  catholic  verities  and  theo- 
logical opinions,  as  affecting  the  case  of  us  with  the 
evangelicals,  and  thinks  we  can  fraternize  with  them 
without  liberalism.  Also  he  admits  that,  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  revoke  their  anathemas,  ire  might 
reckon  all  the  points  of  difference  as  theological  opinions. 
This  TOTTos  is  a  good  one.''"'  Ibid.  p.  329. 
"  I  see  Hammond  takes  that  view  of  the  infallibility 
"  of  the  Church,  which  P.  says  was  the  old  one.      We 
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"  must  revive  it.  Surely  the  promise,  '  I  am  with  you 
"  always,'  means  something.""  Ibid.  ^.  2)il. 

"  It  has  lately  come  into  my  head,  that  the  present 
"  state  of  things  in  England  makes  an  opening  for  re- 
"  viving  the  monastic  system.  I  think  of  putting  the 
"  view  forward  under  the  title  of  '  Project  for  reviving 
"  Religion  in  great  Towns.' "  Ibid. 

"  I  touched  just  now  on  the  subject  of  the  Religious 
"  Institutions  of  the  middle  ages.  These  are  impera- 
"  tively  called  for  to  stop  the  progress  of  dissent :  indeed, 
"  I  conceive  you  necessarily  must  have  dissent  or  »?o- 
"  nachism  in  a  Christian  Country ;  so  make  your  choice. 

"  Heathens  and  quasi  heathens  (such  as  the 

"  miserable  rabble  of  a  large  town)  were  not  converted 
"  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  or  now,  as  it  would 
"  appear,  by  the  sight  of  domestic  virtues  or  domestic 
"  comforts  in  a  missionary."  British  Magazine  for  April 
1836.  p.  366 — 368. 

"  Since  they  (the  early  Church)  knew  not  of  our  chill 
"  separation  between  those  who  being  dead  in  Christ,  live 
"  to  Christ  and  with  Christ,  and  those  who  are  yet  in  the 
'■'■flesh,  they  felt  assured  that  this  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
"  Church  on  earth,  for  the  whole  Church,  conveyed  to 
"  that  portion  of  the  Church,  which  had  passed  into  the 
"  unseen  world,  such  benefits  of  Christ's  death  as  (their 
"  conflicts  over  and  they  at  rest)  were  still  applicable  to 

''  them, Why  should  we  take  upon  ourselves  to 

"  say  that  they  who  are  His  members  as  well  as  we, 
"  have  no  interest  in  this,  which  is  offered  as  a  memo- 
"  rial  for  all  ?  or  why  should  men  think  it  an  unhappi- 
"  ness  or  imperfection  that  they  should  obtain  additional 
'■'■joys  and  satisfactions  thereby  f — Tracts  for  the  Times, 
vol.  IV.  No.  8 1,  p.  6,  7. 

"  The  receiving  of  which  Sacrament  or  participating 
"  of  which  Sacrifice  exhibited  to  us,  we  say  is  profitable 
"  only  to  them  that  receive  it  and  participate  of  it ;  but 
"  the  prayers  that  we  add  thereunto,  in  presenting  the 
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"  beneficial  to  them  that  are  present,  but  to  them  that 
"  are  absent  also,  to  the  dead  and  the  living  both,  to  all 
"  true  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ."  (Ex- 
tract from  Bishop  Cosin.) — Ibid.  p.  136. 

There  appears  a  reluctance  to  admit  fulli/  the  Idolatry 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Thus  : — 

"  I  think  people  are  injudicious  who  talk  against  the 
"  Roman  Catholics  for  worshipping  Saints  and  honour- 
"  ing  the  Virgin  and  images,  &c.; — these  things  may 
"■perhaps  be  idolatrous — I  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
"  about  it."  Froude''s  Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  294. 

"  The  direct  invocation  of  saints  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
"  tice,  as  tending  to  give,  often  actually  giving,  to  crea- 
'■  tures  the  honour  and  reliance  due  to  the  Creator  alone." 
Tracts /or  the  Times,  vol.  I.  No.  38.  p.  12. 

NoTK  H.  page  36. 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  those  who  would  ad- 

"  mit  they  were  Puritans ;  but  of  that  arrogant  Pro- 
"  testant  spirit  (so  called)  of  the  day.  in  and  out  of  the 
"  Church,  (if  it  is  possible  to  say  what  is  in  and  what  is 
"  out,)  which  thinks  it  takes  bold  and  large  views,  and 
"  would  fain  ride  over  the  superstitions  and  formalities, 
"  which  it  thinks  it  sees  in  those  who  (I  maintain)  hold 
"  to  the  old  Catholic  faith."  Tracts  for  the  Ti)nes,  vol.  I. 
No.  41.  p.  12. 

"  The  wiseacres  are  all  agog  about  our  being  Papists. 
"  P.  called  us  '  the  Papal  Protestant  Church  ;' — in  which 
*•'  he  proved  a  double  ignorance,  as  we  are  Catholics  with- 
"  out  the  Popery,  and  Church-of-England  men  without 
"  the  Protestantism.""  Froude''s  Remmns,  vol.  I.  p.  404. 

"  I  do  believe  that  he  (R )  hates  the  meagrenessof 

"  Protestantism  as  much  as  either  of  us."  Ibid.  p.  425. 

This  perpetual  attempt  to  cry  down  and  depreciate 
the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  to  connect  its  very 
name  with  all  that  is  odious  and  disreputable,  cannot  be 
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too  strongly  reprobated.  Popery  having  once  more  be- 
come the  assailant,  Protestantism  is  the  very  bond  of 
union  for  our  Church  and  nation,  the  watchword  for  our 
defence ;  and  the  dissemination  of  such  religious  views, 
as  those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  expose,  has  be- 
come doubly  dangerous. 

Unaccountable  is  the  indiscretion,  and  heavy  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those,  who  have  sent  forth  the  offensive 
publication,  from  which  the  most  startling  and  extrava- 
gant of  my  extracts  have  been  taken.  With  many  per- 
sons indeed  its  very  extravagance  will  be  a  sufficient 
antidote  to  the  poison  which  it  contains.  But  who  shall 
answer  for  its  effect  on  the  public  mind  in  these  days  of 
unsettled  principles  and  religious  disunion,  should  it,  by 
some  unhappy  chance,  obtain  extensive  circulation  ? 

If  any  considerable  party  have  concurred  with  the 
editors  in  the  hearty  approval  of  its  sentiments  and 
views,  then  is  there  a  far  more  formidable  conspiracy^ 
against  our  principles  and  our  welfare,  than  most  of  us 
have  hitherto  dreamed  of.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
editors  themselves  (as  is  partially  intimated  b)  do  not 
wholly  coincide  in  every  opinion  which  it  expresses,  who 
is  to  separate  the  tares  from  the  v^heat  ?  It  becomes  a 
wanton  experiment  on  popular  weakness  and  credulity — 
a  wilful  tampering  with  the  faith  and  happiness  of  thou- 
sands. 

a  "  R.  thinks  biojp-aphy  the  best  means  of  infusing  principles  against 
"  the  reader's  will."    Fronde's  Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  321. 
h  Preface,  p.  xxii. 
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BAXTF.R,  PRINTER,  OXFORD. 


A   LETTER, 


Rev.  Sir, 

I  MAKE  no  apology  for  troubling  you  with  this 
Letter,  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  I  am 
one  of  those  against  whom  your  recent  Publication 
is  directed.  My  first  impulse  indeed,  when  I 
heard  of  the  probability  of  its  appearance,  was  to 
resolve  not  to  answer  it,  and  to  recommend  the 
same  course  to  others.  1  have  changed  my  mind 
at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  who,  I  feel,  have  taken 
a  sounder  view  of  the  matter  ;  but  my  original 
feeling  was,  that  we  have  differences  and  quarrels 
enough  all  around  us,  without  adding  to  them. 
Sure  I  am,  that  the  more  stir  is  made  about  those 
opinions  which  you  censure,  the  wider  they  will 
spread.  This  has  been  proved  abundantly  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years.  Whatever  be  the 
mistakes  and  faults  of  their  advocates,  they  have 
that  root  of  truth  in  them  which,  as  I  do  firmly 
believe,  has  a  blessing  with  it.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  they  will  ever  become  popular  with  the  many, 
that  is  another  matter  ; — nor  do  1  say  they  will  ever 
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gain  tliat  powerful  external  influence  over  the  many, 
which  truth  vested  in  the  Few,  cherished,  throned, 
energizing  in  the  Few,  often  has  possessed ; — nor 
that  they  are  not  destined,  as  truth  has  often  been 
destined,  to  be  cast  away  and  at  length  trodden 
under  foot  as  an  odious  thing; — but  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  at  this  juncture  in  proportion  as  they 
are  known,  they  will  make  their  way  through  the 
community,  picking  out  their  own,  seeking  and 
obtaining  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  high 
and  low,  here  and  there,  with  this  man  and  that,  as 
the  case  may  be;  doing  their  work  in  their  day,  as 
raising  a  witness  to  this  fallen  generation  of  what 
once  has  been,  of  what  God  would  ever  have,  of 
what  one  day  shall  be  in  perfection  ;  and  that,  not 
from  what  they  are  in  themselves,  because  viewed 
in  the  concrete  they  are  mingled,  as  every  thing 
human  must  be,  with  error  and  infirmity,  but  by 
reason  of  the  spirit,  the  truth,  the  old  Catholic  life 
and  power  which  is  in  them. 

And,  moreover,  while  that  inward  principle  of 
truth  will  carry  on  their  tide  of  success  to  those 
bounds  wider  or  straiter,  which,  in  God's  inscrut- 
able providence,  they  are  to  reach  and  not  to  pass, 
it  is  also  a  substitute  for  those  artificial  and  sectarian 
bounds  of  co-operation  between  man  and  man,  which 
constitute  what  is  commonly  called  a  party.  I 
notice  this,  because  though  you  do  not  apply  the 
word  party  to  their  upholders,  you  do  speak  of  an 
existing  "  combination,''  "  an  indefinite  and  appa- 


rently  numerous  body  of  friends,"  nay  you  hint  at  a 
"  formidable  conspiracy  ;"  words  which  mean  more 
than  that  unity  of  action  which  unity  of  sentiments 
produces.  Men  who  think  deeply  and  strongly, 
will  act  upon  their  principles  ;  and  if  they  think 
alike,  will  act  alike;  and  lookers  on,  seeing  the 
acts,  and  not  seeing  the  principles,  impute  that  to 
concert  which  proceeds  from  unanimity.  So  much 
I  would  grant  in  the  present  case,  and  no  more  ; 
unless  the  contingence  of  two  persons  thinking  alike 
and  acting  on  their  thoughts  be  party  spirit,  the 
appearance  of  party  may  easily  exist  in  cases  where 
there  is  not  the  reality.  Like  actions  inevitably 
follow  ;  but  their  doers  are  not  party  men,  till  their 
own  personal  success  becomes  prior  in  their  thoughts 
to  that  of  their  object. 

Such  is  the  position  in  which  the  opinions  and 
persons  stand,  which  you  so  heavily  censure.  And 
whatever  be  the  consequence  to  those  persons,  I  see 
nothing  but  advantage  resulting  to  those  opinions 
from  such  publicity  and  discussion  as  you  are 
drawing  upon  them.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
I  should  have  no  anxiety  about  addressing  you  ; 
but  a  feeling  of  the  miserable  breach  of  peace  and 
love  which  too  commonly  follows  on  such  contro- 
versies, to  say  nothing  of  one's  own  private  con- 
venience, is  enough  to  make  any  one  pause  before 
he  engages  in  such  a  discussion.  I  cannot  doubt 
such  is  your  feeling  also,  and  therefore  1  deeply 
regret    that    a    sense    of   imperative    duty    should 
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have  obliged  you  to  commence  it.  No  one  of 
course  can  deny  that  there  may  be  cases  when 
it  is  a  duty  to  hazard  such  a  result ;  the  claims 
of  truth  must  not  be  compromised  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Nor  has  any  one  cause  to  complain  of  those 
who,  from  a  religious  regard  to  purity  of  doctrine, 
denounce  what  he  admires.  But  this  I  think  may 
fairly  be  required  of  all  persons,  that  they  go  not 
so  far  as  to  denounce  in  another  what  they  do 
not  at  the  same  time  shew  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  our  Church.  Now  this  is 
the  first  thought  which  rises  in  my  mind  on  the 
perusal  of  your  pamphlet.  I  do  not  find  in  it  any 
proof  (I  do  not  say  of  the  erroneousness  of  the 
opinions  and  practices  you  condemn,  but)  even  of 
their  contrariety  to  our  Church's  doctrines^.  This 
seems  to  me  an  omission.  You  speak  of  an  "increas- 

»  Dr.  Faussett,  in  tlie  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  liis 
Pamphlet,  says,  that  this  Letter  "  should  seem  to  have  been 
wrillen  without  any  complete  perusal  of  it,  including  of  course 
the  Notes  and  Appendix."  p.  iv.  It  seems  then  wliat  it  is 
not.  He  adds,  "  Hence  I  presume  it  is,  that  I  am  supposed 
to  make  assertions  -without  proof."  I  certainly  do  not  yet  see 
that  Dr.  F.  proves  that  the  persons  he  censures  "  overvalue  tra- 
dition," are  "  unscriplural,"  or  that  they  contravene  our  Arti- 
cles and  Prayer  Book.  This  last  point  especially  is  what  I  ask 
proof  of;  instead  of  which  Dr.  F.  asks  why  /  do  not  appeal  to 
Scripture,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  for  my  purpose  with  a 
fellow- Churchman  and  an  opponent,  to  appeal  to  the  formu- 
laries of  our  Church.  Were  he  not  a  Cliurchman,  or  were  I 
teaching  him  instead  of  defending  myself,  I  should  ajjpeal  to 
Scripture ;  but  as  Churchmen  we  are  bound  to  agreement  on 
some  points,  with  the  permission  of  differences  on  others. 


ing  aberration  from  Protestant  principles,"  "  a  dis- 
position to  overvalue  the  importance  of  Apostolical 
tradition;"  '^  exaggerated  and  unscriptural  state- 
ments," a  "  tendency  to  depreciate  the  principles 
of  Protestantism,"  and  to  "  palUate"  the  "  errors 
of  Popery,"  "  gradual  and  near  approximation 
towards"  the  "  Roman  superstitions"  concerning 
"  the  Lord's  Supper."  Now  this  is  all  assertion, 
not  proof;  and  no  one  person,  not  even  a  Bishop, 
may  at  his  mere  word  determine  what  doctrine 
shall  be  received  and  what  not.  He  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  the  established  faith.  He  is  bound 
conscientiously  to  try  opinions  by  the  established 
faith,  and  in  doing  so  he  appeals  to  an  Unseen 
Power.  He  is  bound  to  state  in  what  respect  they 
differ  from  it,  if  they  differ ;  and  in  so  doing  he 
appeals  to  his  brethren.  The  decision,  indeed,  is  in 
his  own  hands;  he  acts  on  his  own  responsibility; 
but  before  he  acts  he  makes  a  solemn  appeal  before 
God  and  man.  What  is  true  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  the  Church,  is  true  of  others.  We  all  have 
our  private  views  ;  many  persons  have  the  same 
private  views  ;  but  if  ten  thousand  have  the  same, 
that  does  not  make  them  less  private  ;  they  are 
private,  till  the  Church's  judgment  makes  them 
public.  I  am  not  entering  into  the  question  what 
is  the  Church,  and  what  the  difference  between  the 
whole  Church  and  parts  of  the  Church,  or  what  are, 
what  are  not,  subjects  for  Church  decisions;  I  only 
say,  looking  at  the  English  Church  at  this  moment 
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and  practically,  that  if  there  be  two  parties  in  it, 
the  one  denouncing,  the  other  denounced,  in  a 
matter  of  doctrine,  either  the  latter  is  promoting 
heresy,  or  the  former  is  promoting  schism.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  medium  ;  and  it  does 
seem  incumbent  on  the  former  to  shew  he  is  not 
infringing  peace,  by  shewing  that  the  latter  is  in- 
fringing truth. 

There  is  a  floating  body  of  opinions  in  every 
Church,  which  varies  with  the  age.  They  are  held 
in  one  age,  abandoned  in  the  next.  They  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  Church's  own  doctrines ;  they  may 
be  held  or  abandoned,  not  without  criticism  indeed, 
because  every  man  has  a  right  to  have  his  opinion 
about  another's  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  to  tell 
him  of  it,  but  without  denunciation.  The  English 
Church  once  considered  persecution  to  be  a  duty ; 
I  am  not  here  called  on  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
question ;  but  certainly  the  affirmative  side  of  it  was 
not  binding  on  every  one  of  her  members.  Tlie  body 
of  the  English  Church  has  for  three  centuries  past 
called  the  Lord's  Table  an  Altar,  though  the  word  is 
not  in  our  formularies  '' :  I  think  a  man  wrong  who 
says  it  is  not  an  Altar,  but  I  will  not  denounce 
him  ;  I  will  not  write  in  a  hostile  tone  against  any 
person  or  any  work  which  does  not,  as  I  think,  con- 
tradict the  Articles  or  Prayer  Book.  And  in  like 
manner,  there  has  ever  been  in  our  Church,  and  is 

''  Except  indeed^  as  it  would  appear,  the  Coronation  Service. 


allowed  by  our  formularies,  a  very  great  latitude  as 
regards  the  light  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  to  be  viewed.  Why  must  this  right  of  private 
judgment  be  infringed?  Why  must  those  who 
exercise  that  right  be  spoken  of  in  terms  only 
apphcable  to  heretical  works,  and  which  might 
with  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  propriety 
be  retorted  upon  the  quarter  they  came  from  ? 
Mr.  Froude's  volumes  are  called  an  '*  offensive 
publication;"  is  this  a  term  to  be  applied  to  writings 
which  differ  from  us  in  essentials  or  non-essentials? 
they  are  spoken  of  not  only  as  containing  "  startling 
and  extravagant"  passages,  but  *'  poison."  What 
words  do  you  reserve  for  heresy,  for  plain  denials 
of  the  Creed,  for  statements  counter  to  the  Articles, 
for  preachings  and  practices  in  disobedience  to  the 
Prayer  Book?  If  at  any  time  the  danger  from 
Romanism  was  imminent,  it  was  at  the  time  when 
the  Articles  were  drawn  up  ;  what  right  has  any 
one  of  his  own  private  authority  to  know  better 
than  their  compilers,  and  to  act  as  if  those  Articles 
were  more  stringent  in  their  protest  against  it  than 
they  are  ?  If  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century 
outruns  the  sixteenth  in  her  condemnation  of  its 
errors,  let  her  mould  her  formularies  accordingly. 
When  she  has  so  done,  she  has  a  claim  on  her  mem- 
bers to  submit ;  but  till  then,  she  has  a  claim  on 
them  to  respect  that  liberty  of  thought  which  she 
has  allowed,  nor  to  denounce  without  stating  the 
formal  grounds  of  their  denunciation. 
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I  am  speaking,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  pubHc 
severe  dehberate  condemnation  ;  and  on  the  other 
of  the  omission  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made. 
If  grounds  can  be  produced,  of  course  I  do  not 
object ;  and  in  such  case  I  leave  it  for  those  to  decide, 
whether  they  be  tenable,  with  whom  the  decision 
lies.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  can  any  fair  objection 
be  made  to  friendly  expostulation,  nay  or  to  public 
remonstrance,  even  without  grounds  stated,  if  put 
forward  as  resting  on  the  personal  authority  of  the 
individual  making  it.  Men  of  wisdom  need  not 
for  ever  be  stating  their  grounds  for  what  they  say: 
but  then  they  speak  not  ex  cathedra, hut  as  if  "  giving 
their  judgment,  as  those  that  have  been  faithful ;" 
as  "  Paul  the  aged."  The  private  judgment  of  one 
man  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  another ;  it  may, 
if  it  so  be,  weigh  indefinitely  more  than  another's  ; 
it  may  outweigh  that  of  a  number,  however  able, 
learned,  and  well-intentioned.  But  then  he  gives 
it  as  private  judgment ;  he  does  not  come  forward 
to  denounce.  He  is  in  one  sense  the  law  itself, 
and  others,  taking  his  sentence  from  his  mouth, 
use  it  after  him.  And,  again,  to  take  the  case  of 
men  in  general,  there  will  ever  be  difference  of 
opinions  among  them  about  the  truth,  fairness, 
propriety,  or  expedience  of  things  said  and  done  by 
each  other.  They  have  full  right,  as  I  have  already 
said,  or  are  even  under  a  duty  to  speak  their  mind, 
though  they  speak  it  with  pain  ;  and  the  parties 
spoken  to  must  bear  it,  though  they  bear  it  with 
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pain.  All  this  need  not  infringe  the  bond  of 
charity  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  to 
denounce  publicly  yet  without  stating  grounds  is  a 
different  procedure. 

And  next,  I  am  sorry,  that,  considering  that  you 
have  used  strong  terms  concerning  Mr.  Froude's 
volumes,  you  have  not  judged  it  right  to  state  that 
they  contain  as  strong  expressions  against  Popery 
as  your  pamphlet  contains  against  them.  Nay,  you 
might  without  much  trouble  have  even  cited  these, 
especially  as  you  cite  so  many  others  which  seem 
to  you  to  countenance  Popery ;  but  perhaps  this 
was  too  much  to  expect.  Yet  at  least  you  would 
not  have  lost  time  in  finding  them,  for  some  of  the 
principal  are  brought  together  in  the  Preface,  which 
you  have  evidently  read.  These  strong  disclaimers 
in  the  work  in  question  tell  the  more  from  the 
unsuspicious  way  in  which  the  Author  made  them; 
in  private  letters  to  friends,  and  in  casual  conversa- 
tion, when  nothing  called  for  them  but  the  genuine 
feeling  of  their  truth  on  his  part.  They  shall  find 
here  the  place  which  you  have  denied  them. 

Speaking  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  says,  "  These 
Catholic  countries  seem  in  an  especial  manner 
Karl^etv  T7)v  dXrjOeLau  eV  aSiKia.  And  the  Priest- 
hood are  themselves  so  sensible  of  the  hollow  basis 
upon  which  their  power  rests,  that  they  dare  not 
resist  the  most  atrocious  encroachments  of  the 
State  upon  their  privileges  ....  I  have  seen  priests 
laughing  when  at  the  Confessional ;   and  indeed  it 
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is  plain,  that,  unless  they  habitually  made  light  of 
very  gross  immorality,  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation [of  Naples]  would  be  excommunicated."  vol.  i. 
pp.  293,  4. 

Such  a  protest  against  the  practical  working  of 
the  existing  Roman  system  abroad,  is  not  much 
like  a  recommendation  of  it  at  home.  I  am  sure 
your  readers  cannot  be  prepared  for  it.  All  you 
tell  them  is,  from  your  title,  that  there  is  a  "  Re- 
vival of  Popery,"  and,  from  your  remarks,  that  Mr. 
Froude's  Volumes  help  it  forward.  To  be  sure,  you 
do  concede  that  the  persons  you  speak  of  are  not 
"  strictly  Papists  ;"  and  that  it  would  be  "  as  un- 
charitable as  it  is  untrue,"  to  say,  "  that  within 
certain  limits  of  their  own  devising  they  are  not 
actually  opposed  to  the  corruptions  and  the  com- 
munion of  Rome.'^  p.  24.  May  I  ask,  ivhose  "  de- 
vising" the  "  limits"  are,  which  enable  you  to 
assign  to  these  persons  their  exact  place  in  the 
scale  of  theology  ?  Certainly  they  are  not  those  of 
the  Church's  creed  ;  at  least,  you  do  not  appeal  to 
it.  Such  is  the  measure  of  consideration  shewn 
them. 

Again  :  **  On  a  friend's  saying  that  the  Roman- 
ists were  schismatics  in  England  and  Catholics 
abroad  ;  No,"  he  answered,  "  they  are  wretched 
Tridentines  every  where."  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  "  the  atrocious 
Council"  of  Trent ;  and  adds,  "  I  own  it"  (inform- 
ation  concerning   that    Council)  "  has   altogether 
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changed  my  notions  of  the  Roman  CathoHcs ;  and 
made  me  wish  for  the  total  overthrow  of  their  system." 
vol.  i.  pp.  307,  8. 

Now  from  such  passages  I  gather,  that  the  Author 
did  consider  the  existing  system  of  Rome,  since 
the  Council  of  Trent,  to  be  a  most  serious  corrup- 
tion, Nay,  he  adds  himself,  that  he  wishes  for  its 
"  total  overthrow.'^  This  is  not  like  giving  a  help- 
ing hand  towards  "  the  Revival  of  Popery."  How- 
ever, the  sole  impression  conveyed  to  your  mind, 
by  the  passage,  is,  not  the  direct  one  that  the 
Roman  system  has  been  hopelessly  corrupt  since 
Trent,  but,  by  an  inference,  that  it  was  not  hopelessly 
corrupt  before.  The  latter  point  you  enlarge  upon ; 
the  former  you  let  alone.  Might  I  not  put  in 
a  plea  that  you  should  not  deduce  from  a  premiss, 
without  acknowledging  that  premiss  itself? 

But  now,  as  to  this  question  concerning  the 
Council  of  Trent, — since  the  subject  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  you  will  not  require  me  to  be  very 
methodical  in  a  Letter  like  this ; — let  us  consider 
what  it  is  Mr.  Froude  and  others  have  said  about  it. 
Merely  this,  which  is  said  by  some  of  our  most 
considerable  Divines,  as  Dean  Field,  not  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  not  corrupt  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  but  that  its  corruptions  before  were 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Church,  but  not  of  it ;  they 
were  floating  opinions  and  practices,  far  and  wide 
received,  as  the  Protestant  opinions  in  our  Church 
may  be  at  this  day,  but,  like  these  in  our  own  case, 
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they  were  not,  as  a  bodjs  taken  into  the  Church,  and 
made  the  system  of  the  Church  till  that  Council'. 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Froude  means  by  his  notions 
being  "  changed"  about  the  Roman  Catholics;  he 
thought,  till  he  was  belter  informed,  that  the 
Church  in  Council  might  alter  what  the  Church  in 
Council  had  determined  ;  but  when  he  found  that 
Romanists  could  not  reduce  to  a  matter  of  opinion 
what  they  had  once  exalted  into  a  doctrine,  that 
they  could  not  unloose  an  anathema  they  had  once 
tied,  that,  in  his  own  words,  "  they  were  committed 
finally  and  irrevocably,  and  could  not  advance  one 
step  to  meet  us,  even  though  the  Church  of 
England  should  again  become  what  it  was  in  Laud's 
time,"  then,  while  he  called  the  Council  "  atro- 
cious," he  went  on  to  "  wish  for  the  total  over- 
throw" of  the  system,  which  is  built  upon  it.  How 
different  is  this  from  approving  of  every  thing  that 
took  place  in  the  Church  before  it !  While  bitterly 
mourning  over  the  degradation  and  divisions  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  he  is  oppressed  with  the  sudden 
sight  of  an  apparently  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  any  future  healing  of  her  w^ounds,  the  great 
and  formal  act  of  the  Roman  Church  at  Trent,  that 
points  which  had  been  before  but  matters  of  opinion, 
should  be  henceforth  terms  of  communion.  There 
was  hope  till  this  act ;  there  were  the  means  of  re- 
formation.    In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Tracts  you 

'  Image  worship  had  been  sanctioned  at  the  second  Council 
of  Nicaea ;  transubstantiation  at  the  fourth  Lateran. 
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refer  to,  "  If  she  (Rome)  has  apostatized,  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Then,  indeed,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  the  whole  Roman  Communion 
bound  itself,  by  a  perpetual  bond  and  covenant,  to 
the  cause  of  Antichrist.  But  before  that  time, 
grievous  as  were  the  corruptions  in  the  Church,  no 
individual  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon,  was  bound  by 
oath  to  the  maintenance  of  them.  Extensively  as 
they  were  spread,  no  clergyman  was  shackled  by 
obligations  which  prevented  his  resisting  them  ;  he 
could  but  suffer  persecution  for  so  doing.  He  did 
not  commit  himself  in  one  breath  to  two  vows,  to 
serve  faithfully  in  the  Ministry,  and  yet  to  receive 
all  the  superstitions  and  impieties  which  human 
perverseness  had  introduced  into  the  most  gracious 
and  holiest  of  God's  gifts."  vol.  i.  No.  15. 

I  confess  I  wish  this  passage  were  not  cast  in  so 
declamatory  a  form  ;  but  the  substance  of  it  ex- 
presses just  what  I  mean.  The  Council  of  Trent 
did,  as  regards  Roman  errors,  what,  for  all  we 
know,  (though  God  forbid  !)  some  future  synod  of 
the  English  Church  may  do  as  regards  Protestant 
errors, — take  them  intoher  system,  makethem  terms 
of  communion,  bind  upon  her  hitherto  favoured  sons 
their  grievous  chain  ;  and  what  that  unhappy  Coun- 
cil actually  did  for  Rome,  that  does  every  one  in 
his  place  and  according  to  his  power,  who,  by 
declaiming  against  and  denouncing  those  who  dare 
to  treat  the  Protestant  errors  as  unestablished, 
gives  a  helping  hand  towards  their  establishment. 
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I  will  quote  two  passages  from  very  different 
persons  in  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said, 
Dean  Field  and  Bernard  Gilpin.  Dean  Field  says, 
that  "  none  of  those  points  of  false  doctrine  and 
error  which  Romanists  now  maintain  and  we  con- 
demn were  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation  constantly  delivered,  or  generally  re- 
ceived, by  all  them  that  were  of  it,  but  doubtfully 
broached,  and  devised  without  all  certain  reso- 
lution, or  factiously  defended  by  some  certain  only, 
who,  as  a  dangerous  faction^  adulterated  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Christian  Verity,  and  brought  the 
Church  into  miserable  bondage."  Of  the  Church, 
Append,  to  b.  iii.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  as  follows : 
— "  There  is  therefore  a  great  difference  to  be 
made,  between  the  Church  wherein  our  Fathers  for- 
merly lived,  and  that  faction  of  the  Pope's  adher- 
ents, which  at  this  day  resist  against  the  neces- 
sary reformation  of  the  Churches  of  God,  and  make 
that  their  faith  and  religion,  which,  in  former  times, 
was  but  the  private  and  unresolved  opinion  of  some 
certain  only.  In  former  times  a  man  might  hold 
the  general  doctrine  of  those  Churches  wherein  our 
Fathers  lived,  and  be  saved,  though  the  assertions 
of  some  men  were  damnable.  Now  it  is  clean  con- 
trary touching  the  present  state  of  the  Romish 
Church.  For  the  general  and  main  doctrine,  agreed 
upon  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  such  as  it  is  most 
commonly  conceived,  is  damnable :  but  there  are, 
no   doubt,  some  of  a   better   spirit,  and   have   in 
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themselves  particularly  a  better  conceit  of  things 
than  is  generally  holden.  Formerly,  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  the  true  Church,  but  had  in  it  an  heretical 
faction :  now  the  Church  itself  is  heretical,  and  some 
certain  only  are  found  in  it,  in  such  degree  of  ortho- 
doxy, as  that  we  may  well  hope  of  their  salvation.'^ 
iii.  47. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  whom  I  shall  quote  next,  is  the 
stronger  evidence,  inasmuch  as  he  considered,  what 
I  certainly  cannot,  that  the  Pope  was  the  Anti- 
christ :  yet  he  implijes  that  he  only  became  so  at 
Trent.  ..."  The  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  rule  of 
faith  entire,  until  that  rule  was  changed  and  altered 
by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  from  that  time  it 
seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  necessity  to  come  out 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  so  that  Church  which 
is  true  and  called  out  from  thence  might  follow  the 
wordof  God^" 

Nothing  surely  is  more  intelligible  than  being 
in  a  Church,  and  not  approving  of  the  acts  of  its 
rulers  or  of  large  bodies  in  it.  At  this  day  there 
are  many  things  said  and  done  among  us  which 
you  would  as  little  approve  as  myself;  and  are~ 
we  answerable  for  them?  and  though  we  should  be 
silent  when  great  and  grievous  errors  were  put 
forth,  though  we  allowed  books  to  go  out  to  the 
world  as  if  with  our  sanction  when  they  had  it  not, 
though  we  gave  persons  out  of  doors  the  impression 

^  Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Biogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  p*- 
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that  we  approved  of  them,  though  when  contro- 
versy began  we  took  no  prominent  share  in  it, 
though  we  sat  still  and  let  others  bear  the  brunt 
and  odium  of  it,  ought  we  therefore  to  be  identified 
with  those  errors  whatever  they  are  ?  Certainly 
not ;  though  blameless  in  such  a  case  we  certainly 
should  not  be,  nor  without  some  sort  of  debt  to  them 
who  worked  for  us.  If  Albigenses  or  \Yaldenses 
can  be  found  who  really  did  the  office  of  witnesses 
in  those  strange  times  of  mixed  good  and  evil, 
let  them  have  the  praise  of  it ;,  let  the  Church  have 
the  shame  of  it,  for  not  doing  the  work  herself 
and  in  a  better  way.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  were  remiss  or  incapable ; 
quite  another  that  they  agreed  with  their  hetero- 
dox brethren,  who  acted  instead  of  them,  and 
usurped  the  Church's  name,  and  abused  her  offices, 
and  seemed  to  be  more  than  they  were.  How  then 
is  it  to  the  purpose  to  speak  of  "  the  systematic 
imposture  of  pretended  miracles,"  "  the  portentous 
delusions  of  Purgatory  and  Transubstantiation," 
"  the  especial  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  "  the 
prohibition  of  Scripture,"  and  "  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,"  &c.  as  existing  before  Trent  ?  Who 
defends  such  things  as  these  ?  who  says  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  free  from  them  before  Trent  ?  Are  not 
the  Tracts,  which  you  refer  to,  full  of  protestations 
against  them,  protestations  quite  as  strong  as  those 
contained  in  your  pamphlet  ?  Why  are  the  Tracts  to 
be  censured  for  stating  a  plain  historical  fact,  that 
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the  Roman  Church  did  not,  till  Trent,  embody  in  her 
creed  the  mass  of  her  present  tenets,  while  they  do 
not  deny  but  expressly  acknowledge  her  great  cor- 
ruptions before  that  era,  while  they  give  the  history 
of  Transubstantiation  prior  to  Trent,  (Nos.  27,  28.) 
of  the  Breviary  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  prior 
to  Trent,  (No.  75.)  of  Purgatory  prior  to  Trent, 
(No.  79.)  while  they  formally  draw  up  points  in 
which  they  feel  agreement  with  Romanists  to  be 
hopeless,  (Nos.  38,  71.)  and  while  they  declare, 
(in  large  letters,  to  draw  attention,)  that,  while 
Rome  is  what  it  is,  "  union"  with  it  "is  impos- 
sible ?"  (No.  20.)  All  that  can  be  said  against  them 
is,  that  in  discussing  the  Roman  tenets,  they  use 
guarded  language  ;  and  this  I  will  say,  that  the 
more  we  have  personal  experience  of  the  arduous 
controversy  in  question,  the  more  shall  we  under- 
stand the  absolute  necessity,  if  we  are  to  make  any 
way,  of  weighing  our  words,  and  keeping  from  de- 
clamation. 

You  speak  as  if  the  opinions  held  in  the  works 
you  censure  were  novel  in  our  Church,  and  you  con- 
nect them  with  the  "  revival  of  Popery."  Does  any 
one  doubt  that  on  all  those  points  of  doctrine  on 
which  a  question  can  occur,  there  is  a  large  school 
in  our  Church,  consisting  of  her  far  most  learned 
men,  mainly  agreeing  in  them  ?  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  they  are  borne  out  in  the  main  by  Hooker, 
Andrews,  Laud,  Montague,  Hammond,  Bramhall, 
Taylor,     Thorndike,    Bull,    Beveridge,    Ken,    and 

b2 
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Wilson,  not  to  mention  others?  liow  many  are 
there  of  the  doctrines  you  object  to,  which  one  or 
other  or  all  of  these  great  pastors  and  teachers  do 
not  maintain?  I  will  confine  myself  to  Bramhall, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  after 
holding  the  see  of  Derry  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  suffering  in  the  great  Rebellion,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  And  let  it  be  observed, 
that  in  thus  drawing  out  one  or  two  of  the  opinions 
of  this  great  man,  I  am  not  making  myself  or  any 
one  else  responsible  for  them  ;  I  am  but  shewing 
how  far  divines  may  diverge  from  the  views  now 
popular,  and  yet  be  held  in  reverence  both  in  their 
day  and  since. 

1.  Concerning  the  Real  Presence  he  thus  speaks: 
"  So  grossly  is  he  mistaken  on  all  sides,  when  he 
said  that  '  Protestants''  [he  should  say  the  English 
Church  if  he  would  speak  to  the  purpose)  '  have  a 
positive  belief  that  the  Sacrament  is  not  the  Body 
of  Christ ;'  which  were  to  contradict  the  words  of 
Christ,  '  This  is  My  Body.'  He  knows  better  that 
Protestants  do  not  deny  the  thing,  but  their  bold 
determination  of  the  manner  by  Transubstantiation." 
Works,  p.  226.  "  Abate  us  Transubstantiation,  and 
those  things  which  are  consequent  of  their  deter- 
mination of  the  manner  of  Presence,  and  we  have  no 
difference  with  them  [the  Romanists]  to  this  parti- 
cular. They  who  are  ordained  Priests  ought  to  have 
power  to  consecrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  is,  to  make  Them  present 
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after  such  manner  as  they  were  present  at  the  first 
institution,  whether  it  be  done  by  enunciation  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  as  it  is  observed  in  the 
Western  Church,  or  by  Prayer,  as  it  is  practised  in 
the  Eastern  Church ;  or  whether  these  two  be  both 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  that  is,  that  forms  of  the 
Sacraments  be  mystical  prayers  and  imphcit  invo- 
cations." Works,  p.  485.  "  Whether  it  be  corpo- 
really or  spiritually,  (I  mean  not  only  after  the 
manner  of  a  spirit,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense,)  whether 
it  be  in  the  soul  only  or  in  the  Host  also,  whether 
by  consubstatitiation  or  transubstantiation,  whether 
by  production,  or  adduction,  or  conservation,  or 
assumption,  or  by  whatsoever  other  way  bold  and 
blind  men  here  conjecture,  we  determine  not." 
p.  21. 

2.  Concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  "  If  his 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  have  any  other  propitiatory 
power  or  virtue  in  it  than  to  commemorate,  represent, 
and  apply  the  merit  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  let 
him  speak  plainly  what  it  is.  Bellarmine  knew  no 
more  of  this  Sacrifice  than  we.'^  p.  172.  "  We 
acknowledge  an  Eucharistical  Sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  ;  a  commendative  Sacrifice,  or  a 
memorial  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ;  a  repre- 
sentative Sacrifice,  or  a  representation  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ  before  the  eyes  of  His  heavenly  Father ; 
an  impetrative  Sacrifice,  or  an  impetration  of  the 
fruit  and  benefit  of  His  passion,  by  way  of  real 
prayer  ;  and,  lastly,  an  applicative  Sacrifice,  or  an 
j^ppjj^ation  of  His  merits  unto  our  souls.     Let  him 
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that  dare  go  one  step  farther  than  we  do,  and  say 
that  it  is  a  suppletory  Sacrifice  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ;  or  else  let 
them  hold  their  peace,  and  speak  no  more  against 
us  in  this  point  of  Sacrifice  for  ever."  p.  255.  •'  I 
have  challenged  them  to  go  one  step  farther  into  it 
[the  question  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass]  than  I 
do ;  and  they  dare  not,  or  rather  they  cannot,  with- 
out blasphemy."  p.  418. 

3.  Concerning  adoration  m  the  Sacrament.  "We 
ourselves  adore  Christ  in  the  Sacrament;  but  we 
dare  not  adore  the  species  of  Bread  and  Wine." 
p.  356. 

4.  Concerning  Prayers  for  the  Dead  in  Christ. 
"  We  condemn  not  all  praying  for  the  dead  ;  not 
for  their  resurrection  and  the  consummation  of 
their  happiness  ;  but  their  prayers  for  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Purgatory."  p.  356. 

5.  Concerning  the  Intercession  of  Saints.  "  For 
the  '  intercession,  prayers,  merits  of  the  Saints,' 
(taking  the  word  '  merit'  in  the  sense  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  that  is,  not  for  desert,  but  for  acqui- 
sition,) I  know  no  difference  about  them,  among 
those  men  who  understand  themselves  ;  but  only 
about  the  last  words,  '  which  they  invocate  in  their 
Temples,'  rather  than  Churches.  A  comprecation 
both  the  Grecians  and  we  do  allow  ;  an  ultimate 
invocation  both  the  Grecians  and  we  detest  ;  so  do 
thfe  Church  of  Rome  in  their  doctrine,  but  they 
vary  from  it  in  their  practice."  p.  418. 

6.  Concerning  Monasteries.   "  So  as  Monasteries 
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were  restrained  in  their  number  and  in  their 
revenues,  so  as  the  Monks  were  restrained  from 
meddling  between  the  Pastor  and  his  flock,  ....  so 
as  the  abler  sort,  who  are  not  taken  up  with  higher 
studies  and  weightier  employments,  were  inured  to 
bestow  their  spare  hours  from  their  devotions  in 
some  profitable  labour  for  the  pubhc  good,  that 
idleness  might  be  stripped  of  the  cloak  of  contem- 
plative devotion,  so  as  the  vow  of  celibacy  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  our  English  Universities,  so 
long  a  fellow,  so  long  unmarried  ....  so  as  their 
blind  obedience  were  more  enlightened  and  secured 
by  some  certain  rules  and  bounds,  so  as  their  mock 
poverty  .  .  .  were  changed  into  competent  main- 
tenance, and  lastly  so  as  all  opinion  of  satisfaction 
and  supererogation  were  removed,  I  do  not  see  why 
Monasteries  might  not  agree  well  enough  with 
reformed  devotion."  p.  65. 

7.  Concerning  the  Pope.  '*  He  must  either  be 
meanly  versed  in  the  Primitive  Fathers,  or  give 
little  credit  to  them,  who  will  deny  the  Pope  to 
succeed  St.  Peter  in  the  Roman  Bishopric,  or 
will  envy  him  the  dignity  of  a  Patriarch  within  his 
just  bounds."  p.  299. 

8.  Concerning  the  relation  of  the  English  Church 
to  Protestantism.  "  In  setting  forth  the  moderation 
of  our  English  Reformers,  I  shewed  that  we  do  not 
arrogate  to  ourselves  either  a  new  Church,  or  a  new 
religion,  or  new  holy  orders.  Upon  this  he  falls 
heavily  two   ways.     First  he  saith,   '  It  is  false,' 
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as  he  hath  shewed  by  innumerable  testimonies  of 
Protestants.  .  .  .  For  what  I  said,  I  produced  the 
authority  of  our  Church,  he  letteth  that  alone,  and 
sticketh  the  falseliood  upon  my  sleeve.  It  seemeth 
tlfat  he  is  not  willing  to  engage  against  the  Church 
of  England ;  for  still  he  declineth  it,  and  changeth 
the  subject  of  the  question /rom  the  English  Church 
to  a  confused  company  of  particular  authors  of  dif- 
ferent opinions,  of  dubious  credit,  of  little  knowledge 
in  our  English  affairs,  tortured  and  wrested  from 
their  genuine  sense."  p.  225. 

Certainly  Bramhall  was  allowed  more  liberty  of 
speech  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  opinion  than  is 
given  to  members  of  our  Church  now  ;  yet  his 
subscriptions  were  much  the  same  as  ours. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  subject  from  certain  pas- 
sages of  Mr.  Froude's  about  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  you  have  not  quoted,  merely  used ;  and 
which  you  have  made,  not  evidence  (which  it  is) 
that  he  shrinks  from  the  Church  of  Rome  as  being 
what  it  is,  but  a  ground  of  complaint  against  him 
for  not  shrinking  from  it  as  having  been  what  it  was 
not.  One  other  protest  against  Romanism  of  a 
different  character  is  still  to  come ;  for  I  cannot 
find  it  in  your  publication. 

He  says,  "  Since  I  have  been  out  here,  I  have 
got  a  worse  notion  of  the  Roman  Catiiolics  than  I 
had.  I  really  do  think  them  idolaters,  though  I  can- 
not be  quite  confident  of  my  information  as  it 
affects  the  character  of  the  priests.... What  I  mean 
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by  calling  these  people  idolaters  is,  that  I  believe 
they  look  upon  the  Saints  and  Virgin  as  good- 
natured  people,  that  will  try  to  get  them  let  off 
easier  than  the  Bible  declares  ;  and  that,  as  they 
don't  intend  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on 
which  God  promises  to  answer  prayers,  they  pray 
to  them  as  a  come-ofF."  Pref.  p.  xiii. 

Now  since  you  are  properly  ample  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Idolatry,  I  wish  this  passage  had  occurred 
to  you,  as  shewing  that,  however  much  you 
found  to  censure  in  Mr.  Froude's  Volumes,  he  did 
concur  in  your  view  of  Romanism  in  a  point  of  no 
ordinary  importance,  however  he  arrived  at  it,  viz. 
so  far  as  "  really  to  think  the  Roman  Catholics 
idolaters."  And  for  a  parallel  reason  I  beg  to  offer 
my  own  avowal,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same. 
I  would  say  then,  that  it  is  idolatry  to  bow  down 
to  any  emblem  or  symbol  as  divine  which  God 
Himself  has  not  appointed  ;  and  since  He  has  not 
appointed  the  worship  of  images,  such  worship  is 
idolatrous ;  though  how  far  it  is  so,  whether  in  it- 
self or  in  given  individuals,  we  may  be  unable  to 
determine.  So  far,  then,  I  am  happy  to  follow 
you  ;  however,  you  then  pass  on  to  another  subject : 
"  Will  it  then  be  credited,"  you  say,  "  by  any  one 
not  already  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Crucifix, 
the  effective  engine,  the  notorious  emblem  of  Romish 
superstition,  is  once  more  becoming,  with  some  pro- 
fessed Protestants,  an  object,  not  indeed  of  worship, 
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— scarcely  let  us  hope  even  of  reverence,  yet  at 
least  of  religious  interest."  p.  30.  Now  that  the 
Crucifix,  if  possessed,  ought  not  to  be  treated  with 
reverence,  is  a  sentiment  into  which  I  cannot  enter. 
We  treat  the  pictures  of  our  friends  with  reverence. 
Statues  of  illustrious  persons  we  treat  with  reve- 
rence; and  we  feel  indignation,  if  they  are  damaged 
or  insulted.  Who  among  us  would  think  better 
of  a  man,  who,  as  being  above  prejudice,  used 
his  Bible  for  a  footstool?  yet  what  is  it  but  an 
English  printed  book?  Again,  would  it  not  offend 
the  run  of  religious  men,  to  hear  of  persons  making 
it  a  point  to  keep  their  hats  on  in  church  ?  yet 
what  is  a  church  but  a  building  of  brick  or  stone  ? 
Surely  then  it  is  impossible  for  any  religious  man, 
having  a  Crucifix,  not  to  treat  it  with  reverence  ; 
and  perhaps  there  are  very  few  religious  people 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  such,  I  mean,  as  live 
by  good  principles  and  good  feeling,  without 
having  their  intellect  specially  exercised,  who 
would  not  treat  it  with  due  respect.  But,  while 
I  grant  this,  I  more  than  doubt  whether  a  Crucifix, 
carved  to  represent  life  as  such  memorials  com- 
monly are,  be  not  too  true  to  be  reverent,  and  too 
distressing  for  familiar  contemplation.  I  state 
this,  however,  as  merely  my  own  opinion ;  without 
knowing  the  opinion  of  others.  So  much  I  know, 
that  the  use  of  the  Crucifix  is  in  this  place  no 
badge   of  persons   whose   mode   of  thinking   you 
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would  condemn.  How  many  Crucifixes  could  be 
counted  up  in  Oxford,  I  know  not^ ;  but  you  will 
find  them  in  the  possession  of  those  who  are  no 
special  friends  or  followers  of  Mr.  Froude,  and 
perhaps  cordial  admirers,  except  of  course  on  this 
one  point,  of  the  tenor  of  your  publication. 

A  few  words  are  now  necessary  on  another  sub- 
ject ;  Mr.  Froude's  use  of  the  word  Protestantism, 
and  his  language  concerning  some  of  the  Reformers. 
Your  remarks  here  go  to  an  incroachment  on  our 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  such  as  I  have  before 
noticed.  I  will  but  ask  by  which  of  the  Articles, 
by  what  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  is  a  member  of 
our  Church  bound  to  acknowledge  the  Reformers, 
or  to  profess  himself  a  Protestant  ?  No  where.  To 
force  him  then  to  do  so,  when  he  fain  would  not, 
is  narrowing  our  terms  of  communion  ;  it  is  in 
fact  committing  the  same  error  which  we  impute 
to  the  Romanists.  The  Church  is  not  built  upon, 
it  is  not  bound  up  with,  individuals.  I  do  not 
see  why  Mr.  Froude  may  not  speak  against  Jewel, 
if  he  feels  he  has  a  reason,  as  strongly  as  many 
among  us  speak  against  Laud.     Men  are  not  de- 

*  Dr.  Faussett  says  that  I  here  "  admit"  the  use  of  the  Crucifix 
"  to  prevail  to  a  certain  extent."  p.  vi.  I  admit  nothing, 
because  I  know  nothing,  nor  even  suspected  any  thing  before 
he  preached  his  Sermon.  I  verily  believe  he  knows  much  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  Si/ice  his  Sermon  was  preached  some 
instances  have  been  mentioned  to  me,  but  I  know  or  have 
heard  of  the  names  of  only  four  persons  altogether;  one  of  the 
four  I  have  forgotten,  and  another  I  cannot  be  sure  1  heard. 
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nounced  from  high  places  for  calling  Laud  a  bigot 
or  a  tyrant,  why  then  should  not  equally  strong 
terms  be  used  against  Jewel  ?  One  raay  dislike  to 
hear  Laud  abused,  and  feel  no  drawings  towards  his 
abusers  ;  yet  may  suffer  it  as  a  matter  in  which  we 
must  bear  differences  of  opinion  however  "  offen- 
sive.'^ This  is  the  very  distinction  between  our 
Church  and  (for  instance)  the  Lutherans  ;  that  they 
are  Lutherans,  but  we  are  not  Cranmerites,  nor 
Jewelists,  but  Catholics,  members  not  of  a  sect  or 
party,  but  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
And  while  the  name  of  Luther  became  the  title,  his 
dogmata,  as  is  well  known,  were  made  the  rule  of 
faith  of  his  followers  ;  his  phrases  were  noted, 
almost  his  very  words  were  got  by  rote.  He  was, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Master  of  his  School.  Where 
has  the  English  Church  any  such  head  ?  Whom 
does  she  acknowledge  but  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
and  as  their  witness  the  consent  of  Fathers?  What 
title  has  she,  but  as  an  old  Father  speaks, ' '  Christian 
for  her  name  and  Catholic  for  her  surname  ?"  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  tends 
to  make  us  a  party,  it  is  the  setting  up  the  names 
of  men  as  our  symbols  and  watchwords.  Those 
who  most  deeply  love  them,  will  not  magisterially 
bring  them  forward,  and  whatever  they  do,  will  not 
denounce  those  who  censure  them. 

At  the  same  time  if  such  expressions  concerning 
Jewel  and  others,  as  occur  in  the  Volumes  under 
consideration,  have  been  painful  to  any   minds,  I 
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wish  to  express  my  own  deep  concern  at  it.  With 
the  prospect  of  such  a  contingency,  nothing  but  a 
plain  sense  of  duty  could  justify  their  publication ; 
and  it  may  be  a  duty,  when  a  conviction  exists  that 
the  names  of  such  eminent  men  are  fairly  con- 
nected with,  and  go  to  support,  serious  religious 
errors.  The  least  said  here  on  such  a  subject,  the 
better ;  let  it  only  be  recollected,  that  what  is  said 
about  Jewel,  is  supported  by  passages  quoted  from 
his  Works.  Shall  we  defend  such  passages,  or  deny 
his  trustworthiness  ? 

And  in  like  manner,  if  persons,  aware  that  names 
are  things,  conscientiously  think  that  the  name  of 
Protestantism  is  productive  of  serious  mischief, — if 
it  be  the  property  of  heresy  and  schism  as  much  as 
of  orthodoxy, — if  it  be  but  a  negative  word,  such  as 
almost  forces  on  its  professors  the  idea  of  a  vague 
indefinite  creed,  makes  them  turn  their  thoughts 
to  how  much  they  may  doubt,  deny,  ridicule,  or 
resist,  rather  than  what  they  believe, — if  the  religion 
it  generates  mainly  consists  in  a  mere  attack  upon 
Rome,  and  tends  to  be  a  mere  instrument  of  state 
purposes, —  if  it  tends  to  swallow  up  devotion  in 
worldliness,  and  the  Church  in  the  executive, — if  it 
damps,  discourages,  stifles  that  ancient  Catholic 
system,  which,  if  true  in  the  beginning,  is  true  at 
all  times, — and  if  on  the  other  hand  there  be  nothing 
in  our  formularies  obliging  us  to  profess  it, — and  if 
external  circumstances  have  so  changed,  that  what 
it  was  inexpedient  or  impossible  to  do  formerly,  is 
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both  possible  and  most  expedient  now, — these  con- 
siderations, I  conceive,  may  form  a  reason  for  aban- 
doning the  word.  But  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  to  the  question  of  our  obligation  to  profess  it, 
and  with  this  view  I  quote  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

**  The  Enghsh  Church,"  it  says,  '*  as  such,  is  not 
Protestant,  only  politically;  that  is,  externally  or 
so  far  as  it  has  been  made  an  establishment,  and 
subjected  to  national  and  foreign  influences.  It 
claims  to  be  merely  Reformed,  not  Protestant,  and 
it  repudiates  any  fellowship  with  the  mixed  multi- 
tude which  crowd  together,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  under  a  mere  pohtical  banner.  That  this 
is  no  novel  doctrine,  is  plain  from  the  emphatic 
omission  of  the  word  Protestant  in  all  our  Services, 
even  in  that  for  the  fifth  of  November,  as  re- 
modelled in  the  reign  of  King  William  ;  and  again, 
from  the  protest  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
at  that  date,  on  this  very  subject,  which  would 
have  had  no  force,  except  as  proceeding  upon  recog- 
nized usages.  The  circumstance  here  alluded  to  was 
as  follows.  In  1689  the  Upper  House  of  Convo- 
cation agreed  on  an  address  to  King  WiUiam,  to 
thank  him  '  for  the  grace  and  goodness  expressed 
in  his  message,  and  the  zeal  shewn  in  it  for  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  general,  and  the  Church  of 
England  in  particular.'  To  this  phrase  the  Lower 
House  objected,  as  importing,  as  Birch  in  his  hfe 
of  Tillotson  says,  '  their  owning  common  union  with 
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the  foreign  Protestants.'  A  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  ensued,  when  the  Bishops  supported 
their  wording  of  the  address,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Protestant  Rehgion  was  the  known  denomina- 
tion of  the  common  doctrine  of  such  parts  of  the 
West  as  had  separated  from  Rome.  The  Lower 
House  proposed,  with  other  alterations  of  the 
passage,  the  words  '  Protestant  Churches,'  for 
Protestant  Rehgion,  being  unwilHng  to  acknowledge 
Religion  as  separate  from  the  Church.  The  Upper 
House  in  turn  amended  thus, — '  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  this,  and  all  other  Protestant 
Churches ;'  but  the  Lower,  still  jealous  of  any 
diminution  of  the  English  Church  by  a  comparison 
with  foreign  Protestants,  persisted  in  their  opposi- 
tion, and  gained  at  length  that  the  address,  after 
thanking  the  King  for  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
England,  should  proceed  to  anticipate,  that  there- 
by '  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in'  "  [not 
*  this  and,'  but]  "  '  all  other  Protestant  Churches 
would  be  better  secured.'  Birch  adds,  '  the  King 
well  understood  why  this  address  omitted  the 
thanks  which  the  Bishops  had  recommended,  for 
....  the  zeal  which  he  had  shewn  for  the  Pro- 
testant Religion  ;  and  why  there  was  no  expression  of 
tenderness  to  the  Dissenters,  and  but  a  cool  regard  to 
the  Protestant  Churches.'  "  No.  71.  pp.  32,  33. 

Another  question  on  which  we  may  be  fairly  in- 
dulged in  a  liberty  of  opinion  is,  whether  or  not  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  "  the  mother  of  harlots,"  and 
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the  Pope  St.  Paul's  "  man  of  sin."  And  as  feeling 
it  is  fairly  an  open  question,  I  see  no  need  of  en- 
tering at  length  into  it,  even  did  the  limits  of  a 
Letter  admit.  How  those  divines  who  hold  the 
Apostolical  Succession  can  maintain  the  affirm- 
ative, passes  my  understanding  ;  for  in  holding 
the  one  and  other  point  at  once,  they  are  in  fact 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  they  come  from  "  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,"  and  (if  I  may  so  speak)  have 
the  devil's  orders ^  I  know  that  highly  revered 
persons  have  so  thought ;  perhaps  they  considered 
that  the  fatal  apostasy  took  place  at  Trent,  that  is, 
since  the  date  of  our  derivation  from  Rome;  yet, 
if  the  proper  evidence  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
Antichrist,  lies  in  ''  the  seven  hills,"  in  doctrines 
"  about  the  souls  of  men,"  in  what  you  consider 
"  blasphemous  titles,"  and  in  "  lying  wonders," 
then  the  great  Gregory,  to  whom  we  Saxons  owe 
our  conversion,  was  Antichrist,  for  in  him  and  his 
times  were  these  tokens  fulfilled,  and  our  Church 

'  On  this  passage  Dr.  Faussett  remarks  from  the  Scholar 
Armed,  that  "  the  succession  of  Church  offices  is  no  more 
affected  by  the  errors  of  Popery,  than  a  man's  pedigree  is 
affected  by  his  bodily  distemper  or  the  distempers  of  his 
parents."  p.  vi.  I  maintain  this  myself  most  fully;  but  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  ministers  and  partizans  of  "  the  man  of  sin"  are 
merely  diseased  Chrislinns?  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
of  an  unclean?"  the  "  seed"  in  whose  "  mouth"  the  "  Spirit" 
and  the  "  words"  of  God  ever  abide,  out  of  that  communion 
which  is  prophetically  declared  to  be  "  the  habitation  of  devils, 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird  ?" 
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and  its  Sees  are  in  no  small  measure  the  very  work 
of  the  "  Man  of  Sin."  And  the  dissenting  bodies 
among  us  seem  to  understand  this  well;  for  they 
respond  to  our  attack  upon  Rome,  by  briskly 
returning  it  on  ourselves.  They  know  none  of 
those  subtle  distinctions  by  which  we  distinguish  in 
this  matter  between  ourselves  and  our  ancient 
Mother,  but  they  apply  at  once  to  our  actual  state 
what  we  confess  of  our  original  descent.  If  Rome 
has  committed  fornication  with  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  what  must  be  said  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  her  temporal  power,  her  Bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  her  dignijRed  clergy,  her  prerogatives,  her 
pluralities,  her  buying  and  selling  of  preferments, 
her  patronage,  her  corruptions,  and  her  abuses  ?  If 
Rome's  teaching  be  a  deadly  heresy,  what  is  our 
Church's,  which  "  destroys  more  souls  than  it 
saves?"  If  Rome  be  "  Mystery"  because  it  has 
mysterious  doctrines,  what  are  we  with  our  teach- 
ing about  the  Sacraments  and  about  things  in  hea- 
ven ?  If  "  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats"  be 
a  mark  of  Antichrist's  communion,  why  do  we  ob- 
serve days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  why  have 
our  most  revered  teachers  of  times  past  been  men 
of  mortified  lives  ?  If  Rome  has  put  a  yoke  on  the 
neck  of  Christians,  why  have  not  we,  with  our  pre- 
scribed form  of  prayer,  our  Saints'  Days,  our  Ordi- 
nances, and  our  prohibition  of  irregular  preaching  ? 
If  Rome  is  accused  of  assuming  divine  titles  and 
powers,  is  not  our  own  Church  vulnerable  too,  con- 
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sidering  the  Bishop  ordains  under  the  words,  "  Re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  the  Priest  has  power 
given  him  to  remit  and  retain  sins  ?  No  ;  serious 
as  are  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  clear  indeed  as  are 
the  differences  between  her  communion  and  ours, 
they  do  not  He  in  any  prophetic  criteria;  we  cannot 
prove  her  the  enchantress  of  the  Apocalyptic  Vision, 
without  incurring  our  share  in  its  application  ;  and 
our  enemies  see  this  and  make  use  of  it.  I  am  not 
inventing  a  parallel ;  they  see  it  and  use  it.  They 
are  now  exulting,  as  they  believe  piously,  in  our 
Churches  troubles,  for  they  consider,  that  while  she 
is  established,  she  is  "  partaker  of  the  sins"  of 
Rome,  and  they  see  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  that  the  "  ten  horns"  should  "hate"  the 
w^oraan,  and  "  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and 
eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with  fire."  They 
view  in  the  confiscations  going  on  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  in  the  measures  of  our  own  govern- 
ment at  home,  the  progress  of  one  and  the  same 
Retributive  Dispensation.  And  they  declare  that 
we  have  not  yet  obeyed  the  exhortation  which  you 
address  to  your  readers,  "  Come  out  of  her.  My 
people,  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues;"  not,  till 
we  give  up  our  stalls,  our  livings,  and  our  dig- 
nities, and  are  content  to  rest  merely  on  our  popu- 
larity, our  powers  of  preaching,  our  acceptableness 
to  our  people,  our  efficiency,  our  industry,  and  our 
Christian  perfection.  Nor  is  this  most  odious  view 
a  modern  one  ;   nor  is  it  held  by  orthodox  though 
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mistaken  men  only.  The  argument  was  evolved  to 
its  last  link  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
followers  of  Socinus  then  proclaimed  that  Rome 
was  Babylon;  and  that  those  who  so  thought  could 
not  consistently  stop  till  they  thought  Socinianism 
the  Gospel.  According  to  the  well-known  lines 
they  said, 

Tola  jacet  Babylon  ;  destruxit  tecta  Lutherus, 
Calviniis  muros,  sed  fundamenta  Socinus. 

I  will  here  add,  in  further  illustration,  an  extract 
from  a  new  work  on  the  Revelations,  which  has 
lately  come  to  a  second  edition.  Whether  the  author 
calls  himself  a  Dissenter  or  not,  I  know  not.  He 
certainly  treats  the  Enghsh  Church  far  more  ten- 
derly than  Dissenters  do  in  general,  but  any  how 
he  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of 
our  own  system  under  the  same  ingenious  exegetic 
which  makes  the  Pope  Antichrist.  It  is  worth 
remarking  too,  that  this  writer  is  not  an  orthodox 
believer,  even  putting  the  most  lax  meaning  upon 
that  word.  That  he  is  not,  the  following  extract,  not 
very  learned,  but  very  explicit,  will  suffice  to  shew. 
"  The  varieties  of  their  languages  and  dialects,"  he 
savs,  speaking  of  the  Arian  controversy,  "  con- 
tributed to  multiply  their  perplexities  and  to  in- 
flame their  anger.  If  a  Father  of  the  Eastern 
Church  waxed  wroth  that  his  ponderous  treatise  on 
the  Homoousion  was  assailed  by  a  Carthaginian 
Doctor  with  African  Latin,  he  retahated  the  indig- 

c  2 
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nityon  some  Italian  Bishop,  by  refuting  his  defence 
of  the  Horaoiousion  in  Asiatic  Greek  ;  while  every 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  chimerical  matter  in  dispute 
only  made  '  confusion  worse  confounded.'  " 

This  being  the  complexion  of  his  theology,  he 
administers  a  mingled  praise  and  censure  to  our 
Church,  in  course  of  commenting  on  the  words, 
"  The  third  Angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great 
star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  fell 
upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the 
fountains  of  waters ;  and  the  name  of  the  star  is 
called  Wormwood,  &c."  Rev.  viii.  10,  11. 

"  The  Anglo-reformed  Church,"  he  says,  "  had 
soon  to  appear  in  another  character.  She  approved 
herself  "  a  great  star,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,"  but 
prophecy  had  designated  that  star  by  a  name  to  which 
she  must  make  good  her  title  ;  "  and  the  name  of  that 
star  is  called  Wormwood.".  ,  . .  The  Anglo-reformed 
Church  was,  from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  rigidly  in- 
tolerant. Filling  her  lamp  with  light  "  from  the 
great  mountain  burning  with  fire,"  she  imbibed 
together  wuth  its  glorious  illumination,  her  full  share 
of  the  uncharitable  spirit  by  wiiich  it  was  attended. 
During  the  religious  excitement  which  agitated  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  woman,  Joan  Boches,  used 
sometimes  to  exercise  her  distempered  intellect  with 
a  short  rhapsody  which  I  forbear  from  citing  .  . .  The 
bewildered  enthusiast  fancied  that  her  farrago  of 
words  signified  something  theological :  and  her 
delusion  was  confirmed  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
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Abp.  Cranmer.  But  as  she  and  the  primate  could 
not  agree  in  their  attenapts  to  interpret  what  was 
incapable  of  any  rational  interpretation  at  all,  his 
Grace  finished  the  controversy,  by  causing  the  poor 
crazy  creature  to  be  publicly  burnt  to  death. 

"  Such  was  the  spirit  with  which  the  Anglo- 
reformed  Church  commenced,  and  qualis  ah  incepto, 
long  continued  her  course.  Her  martyrdom  illus- 
trated her  faith  and  fortitude,  but  inspired  her  with 
no  charity ;  her  heart  was  not  softened  by  her 
tribulation.  Under  the  primacies  of  Abps.  Parker 
and  Whitgift,  the  forerunners  of  Abbot  and  Laud, 
she  exhibited  an  intolerance  which  so  strongly 
resembled  the  persecuting  ferocity  of  the  Romish 
Church,  that  the  "  old  mother  of  harlots"  must 
have  acknowledged,  that  of  her  frail  daughters  one 
at  least,  though  making  her 

"  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child" 

inherited  so  much  of  her  own  characteristics  as  to 
fairly  entitle  the  truant  to  the  honour  of  the  family 

pedigree In  ten  years  of  her  reign,  fifty  Romish 

priests  were  executed,  and  fifty-five  were  banished. 
....  The  efforts  of  the  Anglo-reformed  Church  to 
repress  every  degree  of  dissent  from  any  article 
of  her  creed,  and  every  degree  of  non-conformity 
with  any  part  of  her  ritual  and  liturgy,  were  thus 
directed  with  an  asperity  so  intensely  bitter,  as  to 
well  justify  her  claim  to  the  apocalyptic  name  of 
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"  Wo7-mwood."  And  the  length  of  time  for  which 
she  persisted  in  that  spirit,  has  amply  proved,  that 
its  prevalence  was  independent  of  the  accidental 
character  of  individual  sovereigns,  statesmen,  or 
prelates.  The  histories  and  biographical  memoirs 
of  the  sufferers  from  her  intolerance,  variously 
denominated  non-conformists,  non-jurors,  dissent- 
ers, Brownists,  puritans,  &c.  cover  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  with  the  most  affecting  nar- 
ratives that  ever  inspired  a  generous  indignation 
against  oppression,  or  invoked  sympathy  with  its 

victims 

"  Seeing  then  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
consequences,  which  the  history  of  Christianity 
will  trace  in  the  two  hemispheres  to  the  Anglo- 
reformed  Church — in  the  Western,  to  the  severe 
coercion  of  dissenters,  and  in  both  in  the  luminous 
piety  and  holy  devotion  of  her  glorious  martyrs,  when 
she  was  cast  down  from  her  high  seats  of  civil  power 
— we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  her  noticed  in 
the  Apocalypse  by  her  apparently  incongruous 
characteristics,  the  brightness  of  her  light,  and 
the  bitterness  of  her  intolerance  :  "  there  fell  a 
great  star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a 
lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers." 
But  enough,  or  rather  too  much  of  this  author, 
whose  remarks  however  are  not  without  the  merit  of 
ingenuity.  Returning  to  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Church,  I  need  not  say  more  than  this ;  that  the 
17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  which 
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the  supposed  Scripture  evidence  against  her  prin- 
cipally   rests,    must    either    be    taken    literally,   or 
figuratively  ;  now  they  do  not  apply  to  her  unless 
they  are  taken  partly  in  the  one  way,  partly  in  the 
other.     Take  the  chapters  literally,  and,  sure  it  is, 
Rome  is  spoken  of;   but  then  she  has  merchants 
and  ships  and  sailors  ;    and  therefore  is  not  Papal 
Rome  but  Pagan.     Take   them  figuratively  ;    and 
then,  sure  it  is,  merchants  and  merchandize,  may 
mean    indulgences    and    trafiickers   in   them  ;    but 
then  the  "  great  imperial   city  on  seven  hills"  or 
Rome^    may  perchance  be  a  figure    also,  as  well 
as  her  merchandize.      Nay,   I   should   almost  say, 
it    must  be  ;    for  the    city   is  spoken   of   not  only 
as  Rome   but  as  Babylon ;    and   if  Babylon   is  a 
figurative  title,   why  should  not   Rome   be  ?    The 
interpretation    then    lies     between     Pagan     Rome 
which    is  past,  and  some  city,   or  power  typified 
as  a  city,  which  is  to  come  ;   and  probably  may  be 
true  both  ways.     But,  if  we  insist  on  adapting  the 
prophecy  to  Papal  Rome,  then  we  are  reduced  to 
take   half  of  the   one   interpretation,  half  of  the 
other  ;  and  by   the   same  process,  only  taking  in 
each  case  the  other  half,  we  may  with  equal  suc- 
cess   make   it    London,    for    London    has   literally 
ships  and  sailors,  merchants  and  merchandize,  and 
is  a  figurative  Rome,  as  being  an  Imperial  City''. 

8  I  have  corrected  this  sentence,  which  was  faultily  expressed^ 

as  Dr.  Faussett  has  shewn.     The  argunaent  remains  as  before. 

''  Dr.  Faussett  calls  this  allusion  to  London,  "Mr.  Newman's 
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And  now  I  come  to  the  main  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, which  is  so  much  more  arduous  than  any 
of  the  others,  that  I  fear  it  will  occupy  a  long  time; 
and  that  is  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Before  entering  upon  it,  I  will  notice  several 
points  in  your  publication  connected  with  it  which 
call  for  remark. 

You  write  as  follows  : — "  The  term  Altar,  as 
synonymous  with  the  Lord's  Table,  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  till  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century ;  and  then  merely  in  a  figurative  sense,  and 
out  of  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  the  prejudices  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  who  habitually 
reproached  the  Christians  as  having  neither  Altar 
nor  Sacrifice."  pp.  18,  19.  You  are  of  opinion 
that  the  word  Altar  was  not  used  for  the  Lord's 
Table  "  till  about  the  end  of  the  second  century." 
On  the  contrary  I  read  it  in  as  many  as  four  out  of 
the  seven  brief  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  at  the  end 
of  the  first.  If  this  be  so,  this  glorious  Saint  and 
Martyr,  the  immediate  companion  of  Apostles, 
acted  in  a  "  spirit  of  accommodation"  to  the  "  pre- 
judices of  Jews  and  Pagans."  Do  my  eyes  play  me 
false  in  reading  Ignatius,  or  in  reading  your  "  Re- 
vival of  Popery  ?" 

flippant  suggestion."  Let  me  assure  him,  I  am  far  from  making 
it  jestingly.  If  he  allows  me  to  hold  that  the  prophecies  have 
successive  and  approximating  fulfilments,  I  think  I  could 
maintain  that  London  has,  at  this  moment,  many  of  the  tokens 
of  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon,  though  the  full  antitype  may  be 
still  to  come. 
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First  he  uses  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  : 
— "  For  if  I  in  so  short  a  season  formed  such  an 
intimacy  with  your  Bishop,  not  a  human  but  a 
spiritual,  how  much  more  do  I  call  you  fortunate, 
who  are  so  united  to  him,  as  the  Church  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  that  all 
things  may  be  concordant  in  unity  ?  Let  no  one 
err  ;  unless  a  man  be  ivithin  the  Altar  (ii/T09 
rod  Ova-iaa-TTjpiov)  he  comes  short  of  the  bread  of 
God.  For  if  the  prayer  of  one  and  a  second  has 
such  powTr,  how  much  more  that  of  the  Bishop 
and  all  the  Church?"  ^.  5. 

Next,  in  that  to  the  Magnesians  : — "  Let  there  be 
one  prayer,  one  supplication,  one  mind,  one  hope, 
in  love,  in  that  joy  which  is  irrreprovable.  There  is 
one  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  nought  is  preferable;  all 
of  you  then  run  together  as  to  one  Temple,  as /or  one 
Altar,  (eVt  eu  OvarLacrT-qpLov)  as  for  One  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  come  forth  from  One  Father,  and 
returned  again  to  One."  §.  7. 

Thirdly,  in  that  to  the Trallians : — "Guard  against 
such  [sectarians,]  and  this  will  be  if  you  are  not 
puffed  up,  nor  separated  from  Jesus  Christ  our 
God,  and  the  Bishop,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  Apostles.  He  who  is  within  the  Altar 
{ivro9  OvaiacTTrjpLov)  is  clear ;  that  is,  he  who  does 
any  thing  without  Bishop,  and  Presbytery,  and 
Deacon,  such  a  one  is  not  clean  in  conscience." 
§.7. 

Lastly,    in   that   to   the    Philadelphians : — "Be 
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careful  to  use  one  Eucharist ;  for  the  Flesh  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  one,  and  one  Cup  for  the 
uniting  of  His  blood  ;  one  Altar,  {eif  Ova-Laa-T-qpiov,) 
as  one  Bishop,  together  with  the  Presbytery,  and 
Deacons  my  fellow-servants  ;  that  whatever  ye  do, 
ye  may  do  after  God."  §.  4.' 

'  Dr.  F.  maintains,  that  "  not  one"  of  these  four  passages 
"  goes  to  the  extent  of  proving,  that  by  the  term  altar  {iva-ix- 
oTi)§«e»)  is  meant  the  material  table  at  which  the  communicants 
partook  of  the  Eucharist."  p.  v.  Whether  St.  Ignatius  did  or 
did  not  mean  in  these  passages  to  speak  of  the  material  Table, 
(for  this  is  the  right  way  of  putting  the  question,  not  whether 
the  words  go  to  the  extent  oi  proving,)  I  leave  confidently  to  the 
judgment  of  readers,  being  quite  sure,  though  here  and  there 
and  for  awhile  it  may  be  answered  in  the  negative,  yet  that  the 
general  voice  of  competent  judges  will  be  with  me.  If  it  be 
against  me,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  Fathers  have  too 
long  been  sealed  books,  known  to  us  only  through  the  testi- 
mony of  a  few  theologians,  who  have  spoken  according  to  their 
bias,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  anticipate  little  difference 
among  educated  persons  about  their  meaning,  when  they  are 
read  more  generally.  For  instance,  Mr.  Osburn,  who  has 
lately  written  on  the  Doctrinal  errors  of  the  Fathers,  says,  "  He 
(Ignatius)  writes  thus  to  the  Philadelphians,  '  There  is  One 
flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  One  cup  in  the  unity  of 
His  blood.  One  Altar.' "  Then  in  a  note,  he  continues ; 
"  6va-ixrrn^K)¥,  that  is,  place  whereon  a  sacrifice  is  offered;  he 
certainly  i/ses  it  in  this  literal  and  offensive  sense."  p.  101.  As 
to  the  opinion  of  Ussher,  great  names,  we  know,  can  be  found 
on  the  side  of  all  questions  of  divinity,  great  and  small ;  I 
subjoin  at  the  end  of  my  pamphlet  a  passage  from  Beveridge 
to  meet  it,  if  we  must  go  by  names.  I  will  but  express  my  regret 
that  Dr.  Faussett  does  not  produce  the  passages  which  make  him 
say,  that  "  tlie  term  altar,  as  synonymous  with  the  Lord's  Table, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  till  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century."  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  very  passage 
which  to  his  judgment  first  "  goes  to  the  extent  o{  proving  that 
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And  while  the  goodly  Ust  of  ecclesiastical  wit- 
nesses to  the  use  of  the  word  Altar  for  the  Lord's 
Table  begins  as  early  as  it  can  after  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists,  (who  use  it  also  as  I  w^ould  con- 
tend, {vid.  Matt.  V.  23.  Heb.  xiii.  10.)  but  who  are 
not  at  present  under  review,)  it  proceeds  down- 
wards, not  only  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  but 
with  a  sort  of  prerogative  of  usage  ;  for  it  is  very 
remarkable  that,  excepting  one  passage  in  a  letter  of 
St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  no  ecclesiastical  writer 
at  all  is  found  to  use  the  word  "  Table"  till  St. 
Athanasius  in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  what  is  also 
remarkable,  when  St.  Athanasius  uses  it,  he  does  so 
with  the  explanation,  "  that  is,  the  Holy  Altar;" 
as  if  he  were  not  using  a  word  commonly  adopted. 
On    the    contrary,   the  word   Altar   is    used    after 

by  the  term  altar  is  meant  the  Table."  As  I  have  produced 
mine  for  its  being  at  the  end  of  the  /irsf,  I  should  have  liked 
the  opportunity  of  judging  whether  his  passages  were  stronger 
than  mine.  Who  knows  but,  on  the  assumplion  that  the 
passages  in  Ignatius  do  not  refer  to  the  material  altar,  we 
might  have  pushed  down  that  use  of  the  term  lower  still?  As 
to  Dr.  Faussett's  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  Scripture, 
Matt.  v.  23.  and  Heb.  xiii.  10.  it  is  but  his  assertion  against  my 
assertion.  I  believe  that  in  both  places  the  word  means  a 
material  altar  under  the  Gospel;  he  says  in  the  former  it  is  the 
Jewish  altar,  in  the  latter  a  figure.  Each  person  will  decide 
according  to  his  previous  bias.  As  to  the  expression  "  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,"  it  is  figurative,  but  a  figure  taken  from 
a  literal  fence  round  a  literal  building.  What  does  Dr.  F. 
consider  the  literal  sense  of  Altar,  what  and  where  is  that 
literal  A\tax,  from  which  Ignatius's  figure  is  taken?  is  he  as  well 
as  our  Lord  referring  to  the  Jewish  Altar?  Second  meanings 
imply  first. 
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St.  Ignatius  by  St.  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Optatus,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Austin ''. 

The  next  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  is  your  saying,  that  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  "  appeal"  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist 
to  the  "  half-converted  German  Reformers,"  that 
is,  to  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  "  and  to  the  strong 
and  unguarded  expressions  which  their  works  sup- 
ply ;"  and  this  you  call  an  "  alarming  fact."  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  we  are  so  agreed  in  our 
judgments  as  to  the  authority  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon in  our  Church  ;  but  I  cannot  allow  that 
the  Tracts  do  appeal  to  them,  or  wish  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  them.  Bp.  Cosin,  in  the  Tract 
you  refer  to,  certainly  does  quote  the  Lutherans, 
but  he  also  quotes  Calvin,  Bucer,  and  the  French 
Protestants ;  and  that,  in  order  to  shew,  that 
"  none  of  the  Protestant  Churches  doubt  of  the 
real  (that  is,  true  and  not  imaginary)  presence  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Sacrament ;"  and 
he  "  begins  with  the  Church  of  England,"  quoting 
first  our  formularies,  then  the  words  of  Bilson 
and  Andrews.  In  what  sense  then  do  you  mean 
that  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  appeal  to  the  Luther- 
ans, when,  not  the  writers,  but  only  Bp.  Cosin  in 
the  Tracts,  appeals,  not  to  the  Lutherans,  but  to 

"  Vid.  Johnson  Unbl.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  306— 9. 
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the  whole  Protestant  worW?  Concerning  the  Real 
Presence  itself  something  shall  be  said  presently ; 
meanwhile  I  do  not  fear  that  any  great  number  of 
Divines  will  identify  or  assimilate  with  Luther's  the 
doctrine  held  by  Hooker,  Andrews,  Bramhall, 
Cosin,  Bull,  Ken,  and  Leslie.  It  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  last-mentioned  Divine  con- 
cerning this  work  of  Bp.  Cosin,  whose  views  you 
consider  do  not  "  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  what 
has  been  commonly  termed  Consubstantiation." 
"  Bishop  Cosines  History  of  Transubstantiation," 
he  says  to  a  Romanist,  is  "  a  little  book,  long 
printed  both  in  English  and  Latin,  not  yet  answered 
(that  I  hear),  and  I  believe  unanswerable,  wherein  you 
see  a  cloud  of  witnesses  through  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  so  downwards,  in  perfect  contradiction 
to  this  new  article  of  your  faith."  Rome  and  England, 

'  Dr,  Faussett  says,  "  this  is  utterly  uncandid,  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  pass."  p.  ix.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  the 
Tract,"  though  "a  treatise  of  Bishop  Cosin's,"  "being  adopted 
as  a  Tract,  becomes  from  that  moment,  ei^ery  letter  of  it,  the 
avowed  language  of  the  Tract  writers."  I  altogether  protest 
against  the  idea,  that  a  person  reprinting  a  work,  or  part  of  a 
work,  is  answerable  "  for  every  letter  of  it."  Next,  he  says, 
that  the  Tract  writers  appeal  not  only  to  the  Lutherans  but  "  to 
the  whole  Protestant  world,"  i.  e.  lo  their  formal  Confessions,"  at 
a  period,"  i.  e.  at  the  Reformation,  when  a  belief  "  closely  bor- 
dering on  Consubstantiation  was  widely  prevalent."  It  seems 
then  that  Dr.  Faussett  differs  from  the  Reformers  and  the 
Protestants  of  the  Reformation.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Laud, 
Cosin,  Bilson,  Andrews,  and  Bramhall,  as  involved  in  the  same 
charge.  At  least  the  Tract  writers  are  in  good  company  ;  yet 
Dr.  F.  treats  them  as  innovators. 
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vol.  iii.  pp.  130,  1.     This  is  not  the  language  of  one 
who  felt  Cosin's  book  to  be  "  an  alarming  fact." 

And  thirdly,  let  me  allude  to  two  statements  in 
Mr.  Froude's  Volumes,  on  which  you  dwell,  to  the 
effect  that  our  present  Communion  Service  is  "  a 
judgment  on  the  Church,"  and  that  there  would 
be  gain  in  "  replacing  it  by  a  good  translation  of 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter."  The  state  of  the  case 
is  this  ;  the  original  Eucharistic  form  is  with  good 
reason  assigned  to  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
themselves.  It  exists  to  this  day  under  four  dif- 
ferent rites,  which  seem  to  have  come  from  four  dif- 
ferent Apostles  and  Evangelists.  These  rites  differ 
in  some  points,  agree  in  others  ;  among  the  points 
in  which  they  agree,  are  of  course  those  in  which 
the  Essence  of  the  Sacrament  consists.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  we  in  common  with  all  the 
West  possessed  the  rite  of  the  Roman  Church,  or 
St.  Peter's  Liturgy.  This  formulary  is  also  called  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  and  except  a  very  few  words, 
appears,  even  as  now  used  in  the  Roman  Church,  to 
be  free  from  interpolation,  and  thus  is  distinguished 
from  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  which  is  the  addi- 
tional and  corrupt  service  prefixed  to  it,  and  peculiar 
to  Rome.  This  sacred  and  most  precious  monu- 
ment, then,  of  the  Apostles,  our  Reformers  received 
whole  and  entire  from  their  predecessors ;  and 
they  mutilated  the  tradition  of  1500  years.  Well 
was  it  for  us  that  they  did  not  discard  it,  that 
they   did  not  touch  any  vital  part ;    for  through 
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God's  good  providence,  though  they  broke  it  up 
and  cut  away  portions,  they  did  not  touch  life ; 
and  thus  we  have  it  at  this  day,  a  violently 
treated,  but  a  holy  and  dear  possession,  more 
dear  perhaps  and  precious  than  if  it  were  in  its 
full  vigour  and  beauty,  as  sickness  or  infirmity 
endears  to  us  our  friends  and  relatives.  Now  the 
first  feeling  which  comes  upon  an  ardent  mind,  on 
mastering  these  facts,  is  one  of  indignation  and 
impatient  sorrow  ;  the  second,  is  the  more  becom- 
ing thought,  that  as  he  deserves  nothing  at  all  at 
God's  hand,  and  is  blessed  with  Christian  privileges 
only  at  His  mere  bounty,  it  is  nothing  strange  that 
he  does  not  enjoy  every  privilege  which  was  given 
through  the  Apostles  ;  and  his  third,  that  we  are 
mysteriously  bound  up  with  our  forefathers  and 
bear  their  sin,  or  in  other  words,  that  our  present 
condition  is  a  judgment  on  us  for  what  they  did. 
These,  I  conceive,  to  be  the  feelings  which  dictated 
the  sentences  in  question ;  the  earlier  is  more 
ardent,  the  latter  is  more  subdued.  The  one  says, 
"  For  a  long  time  he  looked    on   me  as  a  mere 

sophister,  but conciliated  his  affections  with 

Palmer's  chapter  on  the  Primitive  Liturgies  ;  and  I 
verily  believe  he  would  now  gladly  consent  to  see 
our  Communion  Service  replaced  by  a  good 
translation  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter,  a  name 
which  I  advise  you  to  substitute  in  your  notes  to 

for  the  obnoxious  phrase  '  Mass  Book.'  " 

vol.  i.  p.  287.     Lest    any   misconception   of    the 
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Author's  meaning  should  arise  from  the  use  of  the 
word  "  replaced,"  I  would  observe,  that  such  "  re- 
placing" would  not  remove  one  prayer,  one  portion 
of  our   present   Service  ;    it  would  consist  but  of 
addition  and  re-arrangement,   of  a  return   to   the 
original  Canon.     The  substance  of  this  explanation 
is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Remains, 
(Essay  on  Liturgies'",)  a  reference  to  which  would 
supersede  it.     The  other  passage  runs  as  follows : 
"  By  the  bye,  the  more  I  think  over  that  view  of 
yours   about    regarding    our    present    Communion 
Service,  &c.  as  a  judgment   on  the  Church,   and 
taking  it  as  crumbs  from  the  Apostles'  table,  the 
more  I  am  struck  with  its  fitness  to  be  dwelt  upon 
as   tending    to   check    the   intrusion  of  irreverent 
thoughts  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  one's 
just    indignation.       If   I  were   a  Roman    Catholic 
Priest,   I  should  look  on   the  administration  of  the 
Communion  in  one  kind  in  the  same  light.''  vol.  i. 
p.  410.     You  see,  he  thought  that  nothing  would 
be   gained    by   going    to    Rome,   unsatisfactory  as 
might  be  our  present  case.     Nay  that  he  was  not 
even  in  favour  of  changes  in  our  own  Services,  to 
meet  the  defect,  appears  from  the  following  passage 
in  his  Tract  on  the  Daily  Service:   "  This,  it  will 
be  said,  is  an  argument,  not  so  much  for  retaining 
the  present  form  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  for  revert- 
ing to  what  is  older.     In  my  own  mind,  it  is  an 
argument  for  something  different  from  either,  for 
•"  Vid.  also  the  Introduction  of  Tracts^  No.  81. 
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diffidence.  I  very  mucli  doubt  whether  in  these 
days  the  spirit  of  true  devotion  is  at  all  understood, 
and  whether  an  attempt  either  to  go  forward  or 
backward,  may  not  lead  our  innovations  to  the 
same  result.  '  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  shall 
they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch?'  "  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

And  now  at  length  let  me  proceed  to  the  doctrine 
itself  to  which  these  remarks  relate,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Here  I  could  have  much  wished 
that  you  had,  at  least  in  your  Notes,  drawn  out  that 
view  of  it  which  you  consider  to  be  Scriptural  and 
Anglican.  It  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  know  where  I  am  standing,  how  far  I  can  assent, 
how  far  I  am  obhged  to  dissent  from  your  opinion. 
But,  excepting  from  one  or  two  half  sentences,  I 
really  can  gather  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  I  only 
see  you  do  not  hold,  but  rather  condemn,  a  view 
which  Bp.  Cosin  declares  to  be  that  of  all  "  the 
Protestant"  or  "  Reformed  Churches."  To  this 
difficulty  I  must  submit  as  I  can  ;  and  instead  of 
letting  the  course  of  my  remarks  run  along  your 
pages,  shall  be  obliged  against  my  will  to  take  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  discussion. 

As  regards  then  this  most  solemn  subject,  three 
questions  offer  themselves  for  consideration ;  first, 
whether  there  is  a  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  this 
Holy  Sacrament,  next  what  It  is,  and  thirdly  where. 
On  the  first  of  these  I  shall  not  use  many  words, 
because  on  the  one  hand  the  Real  Presence  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  the  Catechism  and  Homilies, 

D 
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(not  to  mention  the  language  of  the  Service  itself,) 
and  on  the  other  hccause  you  do  not  absolutely  con- 
demn such  language,  only  you  think  it  "  highly  ob- 
jectionable and  dangerous"  when  "  systematically 
and  studiously  adopted."  I  shall  not  therefore  debate 
a  point  which  the  formularies  of  our  Church  decide, 
when   they    declare    that    "  the   Body   and   Blood 
of  Christ"  are  "  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper;"  that 
"  the  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper;"  and  that  "  thus   much  we  must  be 
sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  there 
is  no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure 
of  a  thing  absent,  but,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  . . .  the 
communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  in 
a  marvellous  incorporation,  which  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  very  bond  of  our  conjunction 
with  Christ,  is  through  faith  wrought  in  the  souls 
of  the  faithful,  whereby  not  only  their  souls  live  to 
eternal  life,  but  they  surely  trust  to  win  to  their 
bodies  a  resurrection  to  immortality"."    These  pas- 
sages seem  to  determine  that  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  are  not  absent  but  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper;  and  if  Christ's  Body  be  there.  His  Soul  is 
there,  and  His  Divine  Nature;    He  is  there  whole 
and  entire.     Nor  does  any  one  doubt  this  of  His 
Presence  as  God,  for  He  is  every  where ;    but  the 
question   is,   whether   His    human    nature   also   is 
present  in  the  Sacrament. 

"  Sermon  of  the  Sacrament,  part  I. 
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In  corroboration  of  the  view  here  taken  of  the 
statements  of  our  Church,  I  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Hooker,  who,  we  all  know,  was  not  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  points,  an  extreme 
Divine.  He  argues  that  the  three  Schools  of 
opinion  in  his  day,  the  Romanists,  the  Lutherans, 
and  the  Sacramentaries,  (the  last,  I  need  not  say, 
being  one  which  no  where  exists  as  a  body  at 
this  day,  but  which  originally  was  the  School  of 
Zuinglius  and  CEcolampadius,)  might  well  waive 
the  question  among  themselves,  how  Christ  is  pre- 
sent, upon  the  common  confession  that  He  is  really 
present.  And  he  defends  the  Sacramentaries  from 
the  objection  then  urged  against  them,  and  since 
fulfilled  in  their  descendants,  that  they  admitted  a 
Presence  in  words  and  explained  it  away  ;  and,  as 
believing  they  did  not  explain  it  away,  he  admits 
them  into  this  compact  of  charity,  as  it  may  be 
called.  He  says,  '^  It  is  on  all  sides  plainly  con- 
fessed, .  .  .  that  this  Sacrament  is  a  true  and  real  par- 
ticipation of  Christ,  who  thereby  imparteth  Himself, 
even  His  whole  entire  Person,  as  a  mystical  head 
unto  every  soul  that  receiveth  Him,  and  that  every 
such  receiver  doth  thereby  incorporate  or  unite 
himself  unto  Christ  as  a  mystical  member  of  Him, 
yea  of  them  also  whom  He  acknowledgeth  to  be 

His  own It  seemeth  therefore  much  amiss, 

that  against  them  whom  they  term  Sacramentaries 
so  many  invective  discourses  are  made,  all  running 
upon  two  points,  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  bare 
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sign  or  figure  only,  and  thai  the  efficacy  of  His 
Body  and  Blood  is  not  all  we  receive  in  this  Sacra- 
ment. For  no  man,  having  read  their  books  and 
writings  which  are  thus  traduced,  can  be  ignorant 
that  both  these  assertions  they  plainly  confess  to  he 
most  true.  They  do  not  so  interpret  the  words  of 
Christ,  as  if  the  name  of  His  Body  did  import  but 
the  figure  of  His  Body ;  and  to  be  were  only  to  signify 
His  Blood.  They  grant  that  these  Holy  Mysteries, 
received  in  due  manner,  do  instrumentally  both 
make  us  partakers  of  the  grace  of  that  Body  and 
Blood  which  were  given  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
and  besides  also  impart  unto  us,  even  in  true  and  real, 
though  mystical  mannei',  the  very  Person  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  whole,  perfect,  and  entire,  as  hath  been 
shewed"." 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "Doth  any  man  doubt,  but 
that  even  from  the  flesh  of  Christ  our  very  bodies  do 
receive  that  life  which  shall  make  them  glorious  at 
the  latter  day ;  and  for  which  they  are  already 
accounted  parts  of  His  Blessed  Body  ?  Our  cor- 
ruptible bodies  could  never  live  the  life  they  shall 
live,  were  it  not  that  here  they  are  joined  with  His 
Body  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that  His  is  in  ours 
as  a  cause  of  immortality,  a  cause  by  removing 
through  the  death  and  merit  of  His  own  Flesh  that 
which  hindered  the  life  of  ours.  Christ  is  therefore, 
both  as  God  and  as  man,  that  true  Vine  whereof  we 
both  spiritually  and  corporally  are  branches.  The 
"  Eccl.  Pol.  V.  67.  §.  7,  8. 
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mixture  of  His  Bodily  Substance  with  ours  is  a 
thing  which  the  Ancient  Fathers  disclaim.  Yet 
the  mixture  of  His  Flesh  with  ours  they  speak  of,  to 
signify  what  our  very  bodies,  through  mystical  con- 
junction, receive  from  that  vital  efficacy  which  we 
know  to  be  in  His ;  and  from  bodily  mixtures  they 
borrow  diverse  similitudes,  rather  to  declare  the 
truth  than  the  manner  of  coherence  between  His 
Sacred,  and  the  sanctified  bodies  of  saints^." 

So  much  on  the  testimony  of  our  Church  and  of 
her  celebrated  Divine  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence.  But  here  it  is  objected  that  such  a 
Presence  is  impossible;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
question  how  Christ  is  present,  which  stands  next 
for  consideration.  The  objection  takes  this  form, — 
if  He  is  7'eally  here,  He  is  locally  here,  but  He  is 
locally  in  heaven  not  here,  therefore  He  cannot 
really  be  here,  but  is  only  said  to  be  here.  Now  to 
answer  this  question. 

Now  Bellarmine  maintains  that  our  Lord  can  be 
locally  here,  though  He  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he  lays 
it  down  as  a  theological  truth  that  a  body  can  be 
in  two  places  at  once.  Accordingly  he  would  say, 
that  in  the  Sacrament  that  very  Body,  which  died 
upon  the  Cross,  and  rose  again  and  ascended,  is 
locally  present  under  the  accidents  of  Bread. 

Our  Church,  however,  in  the  note  at  the  end  of 
the  Communion  Service,  incidently  argues,  that  a 
body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  that  the 

'•  ibid.  56.  §.  9. 
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Body  of  Christ  is  not  locally  present,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  Bread  as  being  locally 
present.  On  the  other  hand  she  determines,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in  some 
mysterious  way,  though  not  locally,  yet  really 
present,  so  that  after  some  ineffable  manner  we 
partake  of  it.  Whereas  then  the  objection  stands, 
Christ  is  not  really  here,  because  He  is  not  locally 
here,  she  answers,  He  is  really  here,  yet  not  locally. 
I  will  say  directly  what  is  meant  by  this  ;  first, 
however,  let  me  briefly  observe, that  there  is  nothing 
(as  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  Mr.  Froude's  writings  in 
countenance  of  the  local  presence  on  earth,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  though  he  certainly  did  not 
sympathise  with  the  Reformers  at  all  in  their  mode 
of  arguing  on  the  subject.  When  he  speaks  of 
"  making  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  or  in- 
directly adopts  the  phrase  of  "  making  the  Bread 
and  Wine  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  he  does 
not  go  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  need  not  be  local  ;  and  in 
the  use  of  the  one  phrase  he  is  borne  out  by  Hooker, 
who  speaks  of  the  Christian  Ministry  as  having 
"  power  imparted"  to  it  by  Christ,  "  both  over  that 
mystical  body  which  is  the  society  of  souls,  and 
over  that  Natural,  which  is  Himself,  for  the  knitting 
of  both  in  one,  a  work"  (he  proceeds)  "  which  Anti- 
quity doth  call  the  making  of  Christ's  Body ;"  while 
he  brings  forward  the  other,  not  in  his  own  words, 
but  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Bull,  who  says,  '=  We 
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are  not  ignorant  that  the  ancient  Fathers  generally 
teach  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Eucharist, 
by  or  upon  the  consecration  of  them,  do  become 
and  are  made  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  he  considered 
it  conceivable  that,  for  what  we  know,  It  might  be 
in  a  certain  sense  a  local,  as  well  as  a  real,  Presence ^ ; 
but  how  far  he  was  from  agreeing  with  the  Roman 
doctrine  will  be  clearly  seen  from  a  passage  of  his 
writings,  not  yet  published.  In  an  unfinished 
Essay  on  Rationalism,  speaking  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  supposes  "  This  is  My  Body"  to  mean 
"  This  is  a  sign  of  My  body,"  he  says,  "  This 
mode  of  speaking.... is  true  in  one  sense,  and  in 
every  other  gratuitous  and  improper.  If  it  is 
intended  simply  to  deny,  that  by  the  words  '  This 
is  My  Body'  our  Lord  meant,  '  This  is  thai  very 
Body  of  Mine  which  you  see  before  you  sitting  at 
the  Table,'  then  indeed  the  sentiment  is  true,  how- 
ever awkward  may  be  the  expression  of  it.  But  if 
the  words  '  Sign  of  My  Body'  are  understood  to 
convey  any  idea  7nore  definite  and  intelligibie  than 
that  which  is  conveyed  in  our  Lord's  own  words, 

"•  Dr.  Faussett  calls  this  "  a  reluctant  admission  that  Mr. 
Froude  allowed,  in  some  sort,  a  local  Presence  of  Christ's 
human  nature  in  the  elements."  p.  ix.  It  is  no  admission  at  all 
of  this.  I  do  not  admit  that  Mr.  Froude  maintained  a  local 
Presence  in  the  elements;  but  in  some  sort  a  local  presence, 
on  and  at  the  Altar,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
elements,  but  where,  being  a  question  quite  beyond  us.  V^id. 
infra,  p.  05. 
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then  most  certainly  that  idea  is  unscriptural,  it  is  a 
mere  human  invention  fabricated  to  set  the  mind 
at  rest,  where  God  has  seen  Jit  to  leave  it  in  uncer- 
tainty." Here  he  says  the  very  thing  which  I 
conceive  our  Church  holds,  that  Christ's  Body  is 
present,  but  how  it  is  present  is  a  mystery;  it  being 
hidden  from  us  how  Christ  can  be  really  here, 
while  in  heaven.  Both  Protestant  and  Romanist  at- 
tempt to  explain  how  ;  Protestants  by  saying  it  is  a 
mere  figurative  or  nominal  presence,  and  as  to 
Romanists,  1  will  quote  Mr.  Froude's  own  w'ords 
about  them  which  occur  soon  after;  "  Opposed  to 
these  errors,  (the  Protestant,)  but  erroneous  much  for 
the  same  reason^  is  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  about 
Transubstantiation.  Unlike  the  Protestant  glosses, 
this  does  not  attempt  to  explain  away  every  thing 
miraculous  in  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper;  but  by 
explaining  precisely  ^t'Aemn  the  miracle  consisted  and 
how  it  is  brought  about,  it  aims  like  them  at  relieving 
us  from  a  confession  of  ignorance,  and  so  far  must 
be  regarded  as  a  contrivance  of  human  scepticism,  to 
elude  the  claims  of  Faith,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
hidden  Mysteries  of  religion  the  indistinctness  in 
which  God  has  thought  fit  to  envelope  them." 

Though  then  the  author,  whom  you  have  felt  it 
your  duty  to  accuse  of  Romanizing  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eucharist,  was  no  Protestant  with  respect  to  it, 
he  was  still  far  enough  from  the  Roman  view  of  it 
to  consider  it  sceptical  and  rationalistic  ;  and  while 
he  confessed  that  Christ's  Body  was  really,  and  did 
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not  venture  to  deny  that  in  some  unknown  sense  it 
might  even  be  locally,  present,  (though  not  in  that 
sense  in  which  He  had  sat  before  the  Apostles  at 
the  Table,)  he  held  with  our  Church  that  it  was  a 
Presence  in  mystery,  or  Sacramental  Presence, 
which  could  not  be  defined,  could  not  be  pointed 
at,  and  could  only  be  adored. 

But   it   may  be  asked,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
saying  that  Christ  is  really  present,  yet  not  locally  ? 
This  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to,  and  I  will  now 
make  a  suggestion  on  the  subject.     What  do  we 
mean  by  being  present  ?    How  do  we  define  and 
measure  it  ?    to  a  blind  and  deaf  man,  that  only  is 
present  which  he  touches ;  give  him  hearing,  and 
the  range  of  things  present  enlarges  ;  every  thing 
is  present  to  him  which  he  hears.     Give  him  at 
length  sight,  and  the  sun  may  be  said  to  be  present 
to  him  in  the  day  time,  and  myriads  of  stars  by 
night.     The  Presence  then  of  a  thing  is  a  relative 
word,  depending  in  the  popular  sense  of  it  upon 
the   channels   of   communication    between   it    and 
him  to  whom  it  is  present ;  and  thus  it  is  a  word 
of  degree.     Such  is  the  meaning  of  presence  when 
used  of  material  objects  ;  very  different  from  this 
in  our  conceptions  is  the  presence  of  spirit  with 
spirit.     The  most  intimate  presence  we  can  fancy 
is  a  spiritual  presence  in  the  soul ;  it  is  nearer  to 
us  than  any  material  object  can  possibly  be,  for  the 
body   which  is  the  organ  of  conveying  to  us  the 
presence  of  matter,   sets   bounds   to   its  approach 
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towards  us.  If  then  spiritual  beings  can  be  brought 
near  to  us,  (and  that  they  can,  we  know  from  what 
is  told  us  of  the  influences  of  Divine  grace,  and 
again  of  evil  angels  upon  our  souls,)  their  presence 
is  something  sui  generis,  of  a  more  perfect  and 
simple  character  than  any  presence  we  commonly 
call  local,  meaning  by  local  bodily.  And  further, 
their  presence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  degrees 
of  nearness  ;  they  are  either  present  or  not  present, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  coming  is  not  measured  by 
space  nor  their  absence  ascertained  by  distance.  In 
the  case  of  things  material,  a  transit  through  space 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  approach  and  pre- 
sence ;  but  in  things  spiritual,  (whatever  be  the 
condition,)  such  a  transit  seems  not  to  be  a  condi- 
tion. The  condition  is  unknown.  Once  more ; 
while  beings  simply  spiritual  seem  not  to  exist  in 
place,  the  Incarnate  Son  does ;  according  to  our 
Church's  statement  already  alluded  to  ;  that  "  the 
natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are 
in  heaven  and  not  here,  it  being  against  the  truth 
of  Christ's  natural  Body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more 
places  than  one.'' 

Such  seems  to  be  the  mystery  attending  our 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  He  has  a  body,  and  that 
spiritual;  He  is  both  in  place,  and  yet,  as  being 
a  Spirit,  His  mode  of  approach,  the  mode  in  which 
He  makes  Himself  present  here  or  there,  may  be, 
for  what  we  know,  as  different  from  the  mode 
in  which  material  bodies  approach  and  come,  as 
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a  spiritual  presence  is  more  perfect.  As  material 
bodies  approach  by  moving  from  place  to  place,  so 
the  approach  and  presence  of  a  spiritual  body- 
may  be  in  some  other  way, — probably  is  in  some 
other  way,  since  in  some  other  way,  (as  it  would 
appear,)  not  gradual,  progressive,  approximating, 
that  is,  locomotive,  but  at  once,  spirits  become 
present, — may  be  such  as  to  be  consistent  with 
His  remaining  on  God's  right  hand  while  He 
becomes  present  here, — may  be  real  yet  not  local, 
or  in  a  word,  is  mysterious.  The  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  may  be  really,  literally  present  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  yet  not  having  become  present  by  local 
passage,  may  still  literally  and  really  be  on  God's 
right  hand  ;  so  that,  though  they  be  present  in 
deed  and  truth,  it  may  be  impossible,  it  may  be 
untrue  to  say  that  they  are  literally  in  the  elements, 
or  about  them,  or  in  the  soul  of  the  receiver.  These 
may  be  useful  modes  of  speech  according  to  the 
occasion  ;  but  the  true  determination  of  all  such 
questions  may  be  this,  that  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood  are  locally  at  God's  right  hand,  yet  really 
present  here, — present  here,  but  not  here  in  place, — 
because  they  are  spirit. 

To  assist  our  conceptions  on  this  subject,  I  would 
recur  to  what  I  said  just  now,  about  the  presence 
of  material  objects,  by  way  of  putting  my  meaning 
in  a  different  point  of  view.  The  presence  of  a 
material  object,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  ascertained  by  the  means 
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of  apprehending  it  in  him  to  whom  it  is  present. 
It  is  in  some  sense  a  correlative  of  the  senses.     A 
fly  may  be  as  near  an  edifice  as  a  man  ;  yet  we 
do  not  call  it  present  to  the  fly,  because  it  cannot 
see  it,  and  we  call  it  present  to  the  man,  because 
he  can.     This,  however,  is  but  a  popular  view  of  the 
matter ;  when  we  consider  it  carefully,  it  certainly 
is  difficult  to  say  what  is  meant  by  the  presence  of 
matter  relatively  to  us.    It  is  in  some  respects  truer 
to  say  that  a  thing  is  present,  which  is  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  act  upon  us  and  influence  us,  whether 
we  are  sensible  of  it  or  not.     Now  this  is  what  the 
Church  Catholic  seems  to  hold  concerning  our  Lord's 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  that  He  then  personally 
and  bodily  acts  upon  us  in  the  way  an  object  does 
which  we  call  present ;  how  He  does  so  we  know 
not,  but    that  He   should   do   so,   though  He    be 
millions  of  miles  away,  is  not  more  inconceivable 
than  the  influence  of  eyesight  is  to  a  blind  man. 
The  stars  are  millions  of  miles  off;  yet  they  im- 
press ideas  upon  our  souls  through  our  sight.     We 
know  but  of  five  senses  ;  we  know  not  whether  or 
not  human  nature  be  capable  of  more ;    we  know 
not  whether  or  not  the  soul  possesses  any  thing 
analogous  to  them.     We  know  nothing  to  negative 
the  notion,  that  the  soul  may  be  capable  of  having 
Christ  present  to  it  by  the  stimulating  of  dormant 
or  the  development  of  possible  energies.     As  sight 
for   certain   purposes    annihilates    space,  so  other 
unknown  capacities,  bodily  or  spiritual,  may  anni- 
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hilate  it  for  other  purposes.  Such  a  practical 
annihilation  was  involved  in  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  St.  Paul  on  his  conversion.  Such  a 
practical  annihilation  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  ascension  ;  if  we  may  reverently  so  speak, 
what  must  have  been  the  rapidity  of  that  motion  by 
which  within  ten  days  He  placed  our  human  nature 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  ?  Is  it  more  mysterious 
that  He  should  "  open  the  heavens,"  as  Scripture 
expresses  it,  in  the  Sacramental  Rite,  that  He 
should  then  dispense  with  time  and  space  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  daily  dispensed  with  in  the 
Sun's  warming  us  at  the  distance  of  100,000,000 
of  miles,  than  that  He  should  have  dispensed  with 
them  on  occasion  of  His  ascending  on  high  ?  He 
who  shewed  what  the  passage  of  an  incorruptible 
body  was  ere  it  had  reached  God's  throne,  thus 
suggests  to  us  what  may  be  its  coming  back  and 
presence  with  us  now,  when  at  length  glorified  and 
become  spirit. 

In  answer  then  to  the  problem,  hoiv  Christ  comes 
to  us  while  remaining  on  high,  I  answer  just  as 
much  as  this, — that  He  comes  by  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  and  by  the  Sacrament.  Locomo- 
tion is  the  means  of  a  material  presence ;  the 
Sacrament  is  the  means  of  His  spiritual  Presence. 
As  faith  is  the  means  of  our  receiving  It,  so  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Agent  and  the  Sacrament  the 
means  of  His  imparting  It ;  and  therefore  we  call 
It  a  Sacramental  Presence.     We  kneel  before  His 
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heavenly  Throne  ;  and  the  distance  is  as  nothing  ; 
it  is  as  if  that  Throne  were  the  Altar  close 
to  us. 

Let  it  be  carefully  observed  that  T  am  not  proving 
or  determining  any  thing ;  I  am  only  shewing  how 
it  is  that  certain  propositions  which  at  first  sight 
seem  contradictions  in  terms,  are  not  so  ;  I  am 
but  pointing  out  one  way  of  reconciling  them.  If 
there  is  but  one  way  assignable,  the  force  of  any 
antecedent  objection  against  the  possibility  of  re- 
conciling them  is  removed,  and  then  of  course 
there  may  be  others  supposable  though  not  assign- 
able. It  seems  at  first  sight  a  mere  idle  use  of 
words  to  say  that  Christ  is  really  and  literally,  yet 
not  locally,  present  in  the  Sacrament ;  that  He  is 
there  given  to  us,  not  in  figure  but  in  truth,  and 
yet  is  still  only  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  I  have 
wished  to  remove  this  seeming  impossibility. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  attempt  to  remove  it,  I 
answer  that  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,  if  persons 
will  not  urge  it  against  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Men 
maintain  it  is  an  impossibility,  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  force  a  believer  in  it  to  say  why  it 
should  not  be  so  accounted.  And  then  when  he 
gives  a  reason,  they  turn  round  and  accuse  him  of 
subtleties,  and  refinements,  and  scholastic  trifling. 
Let  them  but  believe  and  act  on  the  truth  that  the 
consecrated  Bread  is  Christ's  Body  as  He  says,  and 
no  ofiicious  comment  will  be  attempted  by  any  well- 
judging  man.     But  when  they  say  "  this  cannot  be 
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literally  true  because  it  is  impossible,"  then  they 
force  those  who  think  it  is  literally  true,  to  ex- 
plain how  according  to  their  notions  it  is  not  im- 
possible. And  those  who  ask  hard  questions  must 
put  up  with  hard  answers.  Mr.  Froude  gives  one 
answer;  I  have  given  another,  viz.  that,  though 
Christ's  local  presence  be  in  heaven  alone,  yet  that 
it  is  by  no  means  plain  that  a  spiritual  Body  may 
not  as  being  a  spirit  become  really  present,  without 
moving,  that  is,  without  ceasing  to  be  in  that  one 
place  where  it  is^ 

The  whole  question  comes  to  this :  we  have  no 
right  to  attempt  to  decide  what  the  nature  of  the 
presence  is,  till  we  have  defined  the  word  presence^ 
whether  as  said  of  material  things  or  of  spiritual. 

And  now  the  way  is  clear  to  add  a  few  words  on 
the  relation  of  the  consecrated  elements  to  those 
Realities  of  which  they  are  the  outward  signs. 

The  Romanists,  we  know,  consider  that  the  ele- 
ments of  Bread  and  Wine  vanish  or  are  taken  away 
on  Consecration,  and  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  take  their  place.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation ;  and  in  consequence  they  hold 

■■  Dr.  F.  remarks  that  congi*egations  of  plain  understanding 
will  join  together  the  ideas  of  local  and  real,  and  either  admit 
both  or  reject  both.  p.  x.  Yes  ;  they  will,  till  you  teach  that  the 
separation  between  them  in  the  Sacrament  is  a  mystery.  Might 
not  a  Socinian  argue  with  him  in  the  same  way,  "  Plain  men 
will  think  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  irreconcilable  with  that  of  a 
Unity  in  the  Godhead,  and  either  become  Unitarians  or 
Tritheists?" 
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that  what  is  seen,  felt,  and  tasted,  is  not  Bread 
and  Wine  but  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood,  though 
the  fornner  look,  feel,  and  taste  remain.  This  is 
what  neither  our  Church,  nor  any  of  the  late  raain- 
tainers  of  her  doctrine  on  the  subject,  even  dreams 
of  holding.  The  Lutherans  say  that,  though  the 
Bread  remains,  the  Body  of  Christ  is  within 
[intra]  the  Bread  ;  neither  is  this  countenanced 
by  any  of  the  persons  alluded  to.  They  hold  a 
spiritual  Presence  to  be  such  as  not  to  allow  of 
being  strictly  co-extensive  with  place,  in  the  way 
in  which  a  bodily  substance,  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Bread  is.  Therefore  they  cannot  be  said  to 
countenance  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Consubstan- 
tiation,  according  to  which  Christ's  Body  is  so 
in  the  Bread  as  to  be  eaten  by  the  unbelieving. 
What  they  do  say  is  that  Christ's  Body  is  present, 
but  they  do  not  know  hoiv ;  it  being  a  mystery,  as 
I  have  said  already,  how  it  can  be  really  present  yet 
not  locally  or  as  bodies  are. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Froude's 
Letters  in  which  he  seems  to  assert  that  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  locally  in  the  Bread  ;  though  this  is, 
I  apprehend,  not  really  the  case  on  a  candid  judg- 
ment of  it.  He  finds  fault  with  an  expression  in  a 
Poem,  which,  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  says, 
*'  There  present  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  hands, 
&c."  He  adds,  "  How  can  w-e  possibly  know  that 
it  is  true  to  say,  '  not  in  the  hands?'"  p.  404.  that 
is,   he  much    disliked    dogmatic   decisions   of  any 
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kind  upon  the  subject.  He  does  not  rule  that  it 
is  in  the  hands,  but,  with  Hooker,  he  wishes  the 
question  left  open ;  he  disliked  its  being  deter- 
mined that  it  was  in  the  heart  in  a  sense  in  which 
it  was  not  in  the  hands,  seeing  we  know  nothing 
of  the  matter.  I  am  certain,  from  what  I  know  of 
his  opinions,  that  he  did  not  mean,  that  the  Body 
of  Christ  which  is  on  God's  right  hand,  was  literally 
in  the  Bread. 

But  without  limiting  Christ's  presence  to  the 
consecrated  elements,  it  seems  nothing  but  the 
truth  to  say  that  they  are  the  immediate  antecedents 
of  Christ ;  so  that  he  who  in  faith  receives  them, 
at  once,  and  without  assignable  medium,  is  gifted 
with  His  Presence  who  is  on  God's  right  hand. 
As  the  breath  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
voice,  as  the  face  is  the  image  of  the  soul,  as  a 
garment  marks  a  bodily  presence,  so,  I  conceive, 
the  elements  are  the  antecedents  of  His  Body  and 
Blood,  or  what  our  Article  calls,  the  "  effectual 
signs,  (efficacia  signa,)  by  the  which  He  doth  work 
invisibly  in  us,"  or,  as  Hooker  calls  them.  His 
"  instruments."  And  hence,  whereas  He  is  un- 
seen, and  His  Presence  ineffable,  and  known  only 
by  Its  outward  signs,  we  say,  when  we  take  them, 
that  we  take  the  awful  Realities  which  follow  on 
them ;  when  we  touch  the  one,  we  touch  the  Other, 
when  we  eat  the  one,  we  eat  the  Other,  when  we 
drink  the  one,  we  drink  the  Other.  We  apply  to  our 
approach  to  the  Sacred  Gift  all  words,  but  those  of 
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sense  ;  we  do  not  literally  say,  we  feel  or  see  the 
Body  and  Blood  under  llie  outward  signs,  for,  strictly 
speaking,  what  we  see  is  Bread;  but  as  taste  and 
colour  are  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  that  mate- 
rial substance  of  Bread  which  we  do  not  see,  so  the 
Bread,  thus  evidenced  to  our  senses,  is  the  token  of 
that  Adorable  Body  which  we  do  not  see.  Touching 
or  eating  are  not,  at  least  are  not  used  in  theology,  as 
Kords  appropriate  to  the  senses.  When  we  feel  the 
Bread  with  our  fingers,  we  touch  the  Body  ;  when 
we  taste  the  Bread  with  our  lips,  we  eat  the  Body. 
And  moreover,  whereas  words  of  sense  belong  to 
our  bodily  frame,  and  words  which  are  not  of  sense 
to  our  souls,  therefore  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  as 
if  it  were  our  soul  which  took,  touched, eat,  and  drank 
the  Heavenly  Gift ;  in  that  our  soul  is  in  our  eyes 
and  in  our  fingers,  and  in  our  lips  ;  and  when  they 
variously  apprehend  the  Bread  that  is  seen,  then 
the  soul  apprehends  that  sacred  Body  which  is  not 
seen,  and  which  is  said  to  be  in  our  hands  and  in  our 
mouths  only  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  in  those  bodily 
members.  And,  whereas  what  is  spiritual  has  no 
parts,  and  what  is  spiritual  cannot  receive  in  part, 
therefore  when  we  speak  of  eating  Christ's  Body  witli 
the  soul,  the  words  must  not  be  grossly  or  absurdly 
taken  to  mean  a  partial  or  gradual  communication 
of  so  Heavenly  a  Treasure,  as  happens  in  carnal 
eating  ;  but  that  in  some  unknown  way  the  soul 
becomes  possessed  at  once  of  Christ  according  to  its 
nature,  and  that  as  bodily  contact  is  the  mode  in 
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which  Bread  enters  and  nourishes  our  bodies,  so  the 
soul,  and  the  motions  of  the  soul,  and  faith  which 
is  of  the  soul,  as  by  an  inward  contact,  is  the 
mean  and  instrument  of  receiving  Christ. 

One  explanation  must  be  added,  before  proceed- 
ing to  cite  one  or  two  passages  which  will  give 
authority  to  what  has  been  said.  Sometimes  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  Gift  in  the  Sacrament  as  being 
"  a  spiritual  substance,"  which  would  seem  to  mean 
neither  bread  nor  Christ  who  is  in  heaven,  but  some- 
thing in  the  bread  ;  thus  the  Homily  which  I  shall 
directly  quote  speaks  of  "  an  invisible  meat  and  not 
a  bodily  ;  a  ghostly  substance,  and  not  a  carnal." 
But  the  meaning  of  such  expressions  seems  to  be 
this,  that,  whereas  Christ^s  Sacred  Body  is  repre- 
sented "  under  the  form  of  Bread,"  as  the  first 
Book  of  Homihes  expresses  it,  so  that  the  Bread 
may  be  called  His  Body,  it  is  not  improper  to 
denote  Its  Presence  under  material  images  ;  and 
hence  the  Bread  which  is  Its  medium,  is  spoken 
of  as  parallel  or  answering  to  the  breath,  or  clay,  or 
virtue  going  from  Him,  which  was  the  mode  in 
which  He  communicated  Himself  to  those  about 
Him  when  He  was  on  earth.  As  then  the  moisture 
or  breath  proceeding  from  His  lips  was  a  substance 
but  bodily,  so  may  the  consecrated  Bread  be  said  to 
contain  or  to  be  a  spiritual  substance.  Mr.  Knox 
expresses  in  the  main  what  I  would  say,  in  the 
following  passage,  though  with  some  unimportant 
differences.    "  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
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is  to  serve  as  the  external  and  visible  medium 
through  which  the  disciples  of  Christ,  in  all  ages, 
are  to  expect,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  the  divinely  vivifijimj  injiuences  of  His  Incar- 
nate Person,  and  the  ineffable  virtues  of  His  cruci- 
fixion and  death.  The  fact  being  undeniable,  that 
there  are,  in  the  evangelic  Dispensation,  such  in- 
jiuences and  such  virtues^  those  influences  and  virtues 
being  denominated  by  our  Lord  Himself  His  Flesh 
and  His  Blood,  we  are  obliged  by  the  terms  of 
St.  Paul,  and  by  the  still  stronger  terms  (if  that  be 
possible)  of  our  Lord  Himself,  to  identify  the  in- 
ternal grace  and  virtue  of  the  Eucharist  with  those 
quickening,  strengthening ,  and  purifying  communica- 
tions which  are  promised  to  Christians,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Person  and  Death  of  Christ, 
through  the  ever  co-operative  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  \" 

Now  let  it  be  considered  whether  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Homilies  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  do  not  bear  out  the  main  points  which  have 
been  insisted  on.  In  consideration  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
their  length. 

"  The  true  understanding,"  says  the  first  part  of 
the  Sermon  concerning  the  Sacrament,  "  of  this 
fruition  and  union,  which  is  betwixt  the  body  and 
the  Head,  betwixt  the  true  believers  and  Christ, 
the  Ancient  Catholic  Fathers  both  perceiving  tliem- 

'  Postscr.  to  Treatise  on  tlie  Eucharist,  p.  192. 
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selves  and  commending  to  their  people,  were  not 
afraid  to  call  this  Supper,  some  of  them  the  Salve 
of  immortality  and  sovereign  preservative  against 
death  ;  other,  a  deifical  communion  ;  other,  the 
sweet  dainties  of  our  Saviour,  the  pledge  of  eternal 
health,  the  defence  of  faith,  the  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  other,  the  food  of  immortality,  the  health- 
ful grace,  and  the  conservatory  to  everlasting  life. 
....  It  is  well  known  that  the  meat  we  seek  for  in 
this  supper  is  spiritual  food,  the  nourishment  of 
our  soul,  a  heavenly  refection,  and  not  earthly  ;  an 
invisible  meat,  and  not  bodily  ;  a  ghostly  substance, 
and  not  carnal.  .  .  .  Take  then  this  lesson,  O  thou 
that  art  desirous  of  the  Table,  of  Emissenus,  a 
godly  father,  that  when  thou  goest  up  to  the 
reverend  Communion,  to  be  satisfied  with  spiritual 
meats,  thou  look  up  with  faith  upon  the  Holy  Body 
and  Blood  of  thy  God,  thou  marvel  with  reverence, 
thou  touch  It  with  thy  mind,  thou  receive  It  with 
the  hand  of  thy  heart,  and  thou  take  It  fully  with 
thy  inward  man.'^ 

Hooker,  whom  I  proceed  to  quote,  holds  the  three 
following  doctrines, — that  Christ's  Presence  is  in  the 
soul, — that  it  comes  into  the  soul  from  without, — 
that  its  comes  through  the  elements,  and  does  not 
rest  in  the  elements.  Speaking  of  the  Apostles  at 
the  last  Supper,  he  says,  "  Being  assembled  for  no 
other  cause,  which  they  could  imagine,  but  to  have 
eaten  the  Passover  only,  that  Moses  appointed, 
when  they  saw  their  Lord  and  Master,  with  hands 
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and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  first  bless  and  conse- 
crate for  the  endless  good  of  all  generations  till  the 
world's  end,  the  chosen  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
— which  elements,  made  for  ever   the    instruments 
of  life  by  virtue  of  His  Divine  benediction,  they 
being  the   first  that   were   commanded  to   receive 
from  Him,  the  first  which  were  warranted  by  His 
promise,  that  not  only  unto   them  at  the  present 
time,  but  to  whomsoever  they  and  their  successors 
after  them  did    duly    administer  the  same,   those 
mysteries  should  serve  as  conducts  of  life  and  con- 
veyances of  His  Body  and  Blood  unto  them, — was  it 
possible  they  should  hear  that  Voice,  '  Take,  eat, 
this  is  My  Body,'  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  this  is  My 
Blood,'  possible,  that  doing  what  was  required,  and 
believing  what  was  promised,  the  same  should  have 
present  eflfect  in  them,  and  not  fill  them  with  a  kind 
of  fearful  admiration  at  the  heaven  which  they  saw 
in  themselves?  .  .  .  The   Bread  and  Cup  are   His 
Body   and   Blood,  because   they  are   causes  instru- 
mental, upon  the  receipt   whereof  the  participation 
of  His  Body  and  Blood  ensueth.  .  .  .  Our  souls  and 
bodies  quickened   to    eternal    life    are    effects,    the 
cause  whereof  is  the  Person  of  Christ :   His  Body 
and  Blood  are  the  true  well-spring  out  of  which  this 
life  floweth.      So  that  His  Body  and  Blood  arc  in 
that  very  subject  whereunto  they  minister  life  ;  not 
only  by  eflfect  or  operation,  even  as  the  influence  of 
the  heavens  is  in  plants,  beasts,  men,  and  in  every 
thing  which  they  quicken  ;  but  also  by  a  far  more 
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divine  and  mystical  kind  oy  union,  which  maketh  us 
one  with  Him,  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one. 
The  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  most  Blessed  Body 
and  Blood  is  not  therefore  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacra- 
ment''." 

Soon  after  he  continues  in  the  following  well- 
known  passage:  "  He  which  hath  said  of  the  one 
Sacrament,  Wash  and  be  clean,  hath  said  concern- 
ing the  other  hkewise.  Eat  and  live.  If  therefore, 
without  any  such  particular  and  solemn  warrant  as 
this  is,  that  poor  distressed  woman,  coming  unto 
Christ  for  health,  could  so  constantly  resolve  her- 
self. May  I  but  touch  the  skirt  of  His  garment, 
I  shall  be  whole,  what  moveth  us  to  argue  of  the 
manner  how  Hfe  should  come  by  bread,  our  duty 
being  here  but  to  take  what  is  oflfered,  and  most 
assuredly  to  rest  persuaded  of  this,  that  can  w^e  but 
eat,  \ve  are  safe?  When  I  behold  with  mine  eyes 
some  small  and  scarce  discernible  grain  or  seed, 
whereof  nature  maketh  a  promise  that  a  tree  shall 
come,  and  when  afterwards  of  that  tree  any  skilful 
artificer  undertaketh  to  frame  some  exquisite  work, 
I  look  for  the  event,  I  move  no  question  about 
performance  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
Shall  I  singly  credit  nature  in  things  natural? 
Shall  I  in  things  artificial  rely  myself  on  art,  never 
offering  to  make  doubt?  and  in  that  which  is  above 
both  art  and  nature  refuse  to  believe  the  Author  of 

"  Eccles.  Pol.  V.  67.  §.  4,  5. 
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both,  except  He  acquaint  me  with  His  ways  and 
lay  the  secret  of  His  skill  before  me  ?  Where  God 
Himself  doth  speak  those  things,  which,  either  for 
height  and  sublimity  of  the  matter,  or  else  for  secresy 
of  performance,  we  are  not  able  to  reach  unto,  as 
we  may  be  ignorant  without  danger,  so  it  can  be 
no  disgrace  to  confess  we  are  ignorant.  Such  as  love 
piety,  will,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  know  all  things 
that  God  commandeth,  but  especially  the  duties 
of  service  which  they  ow^e  to  God.  As  for  His  dark 
and  hidden  works,  they  prefer,  as  becometh  them 
in  such  cases,  simplicity  of  faith  before  that  know- 
ledge, which,  curiously  sifting  what  it  should  adore, 
and  disputing  too  boldly  of  that  which  the  wit  of 
man  cannot  search,  chilleth  for  the  most  part  all 
warmth  of  zeal,  and  bringeth  soundness  of  belief 
many  times  into  great  hazard.  Let  it  therefore  be 
sufficient  for  me,  presenting  myself  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  to  know  what  there  I  receive  from  Him, 
without  searching  or  inquiring  of  the  manner  how 
Christ  performeth  His  promise.  Let  disputes  and 
questions,  enemies  to  piety,  abatements  of  true 
devotion,  and  hitherto  in  this  cause  but  over- 
patiently  heard,  let  them  take  their  rest.  Let 
curious  and  sharp-witted  men  beat  their  heads 
about  what  questions  themselves  will  ;  the  very 
letter  of  the  Word  of  Christ  givetli  plain  security, 
that  these  Mysteries  do,  as  nails,  fasten  us  to  His  very 
Cross,  that  by  them  we  draw  out,  {as  touching  efficacy, 
force,  and  virtue,)  even  the  blood  of  His  gored  side; 
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in  the  wounds  of  our  Redeemer  ive  there  dip  our 
tongues,  we  are  dyed  red  both  within  and  'without; 
our  hunger  is  so  satisfied,  and  our  thirst  for  ever 
quenched.  They  are  things  wonderful  which  he 
feeleth,  great  which  he  seeth,  and  unheard  of 
which  he  uttereth,  whose  soul  is  possessed  of  this 
Paschal  Lamb,  and  made  joyful  in  the  strength  of 
this  new  wine.  This  Bread  hath  in  it  more  than  the 
substance  which  our  eyes  behold;  this  Cup  hallowed 
with  solemn  benediction  availeth  to  the  endless  life 
and  welfare  both  of  soul  and  body;  in  that  it  serveth 
as  well  for  a  medicine  to  heal  our  infirmities  and 
purge  our  sins,  as  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 
With  touching  it  sanctifieth,  it  enlighteneth  with 
belief;  it  truly  conformeth  us  unto  the  Image  of 
Jesus  Christ.  What  these  elements  are  in  themselves, 
it  skilleth  not;  it  is  enough,  that  to  me  which  take 
them  they  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  His 
promise  in  witness  hereof  sufficeth  ;  His  word  He 
knoweth  which  way  to  accomplish.  Why  should 
any  cogitation  possess  the  mind  of  a  faithful  com- 
municant but  this,  O  my  God,  Thou  art  True — 
O  my  soul,  thou  art  happy''?" 

''  Ibid.  p.  67.  §.  5.  Dr.  Faussett  observes,  "  Be  it  remem- 
bered fve  do  not  swear  hij  Hooker,  any  more  than  we  do  by  the 
rhetorical  figures  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  superstitious  credulity 
of  Cyprian."  p.  x.  Who  says  we  are  bound  to  do  so  }  But  it  is 
rather  hard  to  be  so  severe  with  those  who  exercise  their 
private  judgment  in  agreeing,  as  he  in  disagreeing,  with  these 
great  Saints. 
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What  a  contrast  do  glowing  thoughts  like  these 
l)resent  to  such  teaching  as  has  been  too  much  in 
esteem  among  us  of  late  years!  For  instance,  to  glean 
from  your  pages  the  few  notices  of  your  own  opinion 
which  are  scattered  there  ;  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  "  visible  symbols"  of  "  His  absent  Body 
and  Blood,"  and  "  Mysteries  which,  as  naiWs,  fasten 
us  to  His  very  Cross;"  between  "  the  communion 
of  the  benefits  of  His  sufferings  and  death,"  and 
"  Holy  Mysteries  imparting  not  grace  only,  but 
besides,  even  in  tj-ue  and  real  though  mystical  man- 
ner, the  Very  Person  of  our  Lord  Himself,  whole, 
perfect,  and  entire  ;"  between  "  signs  attended  by  the 
blessings  of  Christ"  and  "  doth  any  man  doubt  but 
that  even  from  the  flesh  of  Christ  our  very  bodies  do 
receive"  everlasting  "  life  ;"  between  "  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ"  not  "  spiritually  included  in 
the  elements"  but  "  spiritually  received  by  the  faith- 
ful," and  "  Bread  which  hath  in  it  more  than  the 
substance  which  our  eyes  behold,"  "  a  ghostly  sub- 
stance," "an  invisible  meat!"  Alas!  what  a  dc- 
crepiture  has  come  on  us  since  Hooker's  day  ! 
"  How  has  the  fine  gold  become  dim  !"  How  has 
the  promise  of  the  spring  played  us  false  in  Ihc 
summer !  How  have  the  lean  kine  eaten  up  the 
fat  kine,  and  the  thin  ears  stifled  the  full  ones ! 
What  a  spiritual  famine,  or  rather  what  locusts  and 
cankerworms  are  our  portion  !  The  olive-tree  can 
be  content  with  its  own  fatness,   and   the  fig-tree 
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"  cheer  God  and  man;"  but  the  thin  and  empty  ears 
of  Zurich  and  Geneva  think  it  scorn  imless  they 
devour  and  make  a  clean  end  of  the  pleasant  and 
fair  pastures  of  CathoHc  doctrine,  which  are  our 
heritage: 

Interque  nitentia  culta 
Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantur  avenae. 

Indeed,  the  change,  which  the  tone  of  our  theo- 
logy has  undergone  in   the  last  two  centuries,  is 
almost  too  much  for  belief.     On  the  one  hand  we 
find  Hooker,  earnest  in  vindicating  even  the  Zuin- 
glians  from  the  charge  of  denying  that    Christ's 
Person  as  well  as  His  grace,  His  Person  whole  and 
entire,  is  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Cosin  confident 
in  the   agreement  of  all  Protestants   in   the  same 
doctrine  ;  and  on  the  other  we  witness,  not  Zuin- 
glians  merely  and  Calvinists  abjuring  it,  but  even 
the   Margaret    Professor    of   Divinity    in    Oxford 
unable  even  in  thought  to  distinguish  it  from  Con- 
substantiation,  considering  it  "  highly  objectionable 
and  dangerous  ;"  and  in  spite  of  Hooker  and  Cosin, 
denying  that  individuals  holding  it,  are  "  safe  and 
consistent  members  of  the  Church   of  England." 
However,  it  is  out  of  place   to  lament  over  these 
things,  at  a  time  when  one  trusts  they  are  (as  it  were) 
at  low   water  mark   and    the   tide  is   turning.     It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remove  every  obstacle, 
however  small,  to  its  natural  return  ;  and  under  this 
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feeling  I  proceed  to  notice  the  only  argument  you 
use  against  the  Real  Presence,  which  has  any 
plausibility. 

You  state  it  thus;  "  The  case  of  the  profane 
Corinthians  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  Transubstantiation.  Had  St.  Paul 
inculcated  upon  them  that  doctrine  or  any  other 
modification  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  in  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
their  conduct  would  have  been  not  simply  incre- 
dible, but  morally  impossible.'^  p.  18.  Let  us  then 
consider  the  state  of  the  case. 

Whether  it  was  possible  for  men  believing  that 
in  drinking  of  "  the  Cup  of  blessing'^  they  commu- 
nicated in  Christ's  blood,  to  drink  of  that  Cup  to 
intoxication,  I  need  not  determine,  for  I  do  not 
think  the  Corinthians  did.  Yet  if  I  must  answer, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  in  truth,  as  no  assignable 
limits  can  be  put  to  the  self-delusion  and  perverse- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  it  would  not  surprise  me 
if  they  did.  The  sins  of  the  Israelites,  such  as  the 
golden  calf,  murmuring  at  the  manna,  or  looking 
into  the  ark  ;  the  dreadful  history  of  Balaam,  and 
the  waywardness  of  Jonah  ;  exhibit  far  stronger 
instances  of  inconsistency,  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  beforehand  as  possible  :  and  if  human 
nature  can  go  so  far  beyond  our  anticipations,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  go  further.  There  is  no- 
thing to  shew  that  the  intoxication  in  question  had 
occurred  often,  or  was  intentional;  and  I  think  many 
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persons  will  recollect  particular  occasions,  when 
their  own  conduct  before  and  after  the  Holy  Com- 
munion has  been  such  as  to  fill  them  with  astonish- 
ment, as  well  as  dismay,  ever  since.  I  do  not  then 
see  any  reason  for  deciding,  that  had  any  very  sacred 
idea  been  connected  with  the  Eucharist  in  the 
minds  of  the  Corinthians,  they  must  have  ab- 
stained from  profaning  it.  None  but  very  good 
men  have  a  right  to  say,  that  such  excess  in 
spite  of  their  knowledge  was  impossible  ;  and  since 
the  majority  of  men  are  not  such,  I  think  that, 
plausible  as  the  objection  in  question  is  at  first 
sight,  yet,  even  when  made  the  most  of,  it  will  not 
weigh  with  the  majority. 

Have  we  never  heard  in  our  own  times  of  the 
most  dreadful  sins  committed  in  prayer-meetings  ? 
Cannot  persons  possibly  be  betrayed,  while  the 
name  of  Christ  is  on  their  lips,  into  deeds  of 
darkness  ? 

Again,  is  there  any  thing  more  terrible  than 
instances  of  persons,  while  they  lie,  calling  on  God 
to  strike  them  dead  if  they  are  lying  ?  Yet  are  not 
instances  recorded  of  the  sin  and  the  infliction  ? 
A  monument  is  set  up  at  Devizes  in  memory  of 
such  a  dreadful  occurrence.  If  we  cannot  help 
acknowledging  that  the  one  enormity  has  occurred, 
I  see  no  reason  for  deciding  that  the  other  cannot 
occur.  I  do  not  say  which  is  the  greater  sin ;  but 
it  does  seem  as  if  one  might  more  easily  be  seduced 
into  fancying  sensual  indulgence  to  be  a  part  of 
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religion,  and  the  excitement  arising  from  excess  to 
be  devotional  feeling,  than  into  taking  a  false  oath, 
and  calling  on  Almighty  God  to  curse  and  smite  us 
for  it. 

But  let  us  take  the  very  case  in  question.  Your 
passage,  as  I  have  quoted  it,  would  represent,  that  no 
one  can  believe  in  the  Real  Presence,  yet  be  guilty 
of  any  gross  profaneness  as  regards  it.  In  one 
sense  this  is  undeniable  ;  for  if  a  man  really  was 
profane  towards  Christ,  he  might  be  said  not 
really  to  believe,  but  in  professing  the  doctrine  to 
be  using  words  which  he  did  not  master.  But  that 
persons  may  be  taught,  and  profess,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  (one  cannot  say  how  much)  believe  the  doc- 
trine, and  yet  profane  it,  seems  to  me  clear  from 
passages  in  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Chrysostom,  to  go 
no  further.  They  certainly  did  believe  and  incul- 
cate the  Real  Presence,  yet  they  speak  of  most 
grievous  disorders  as  attending  the  Holy  Sacrament 
in  their  time  and  among  them.  If  then  in  their  age 
the  Christians  of  Antioch  or  Carthage  could  believe 
in  it,  yet  profane  it,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  might  not ;  I  do  not  see  why  the  Co- 
rinthians' profaning  it  is  a  proof  that  they  did  not 
profess  it.  I  will  quote  passages  from  these  two 
Fathers  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  rather,  because 
1  am  not  unwilling  to  corroborate  what  1  have 
already  said  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  itself, 
by  shewing  what  is  the  concordant  testimony  con- 
cerning it  given  by  men  distinct  in  countries  and- 
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ages,  but  fellows  in  Christian  reputation,  the  one 
a  glorious  martyr,  the  other  the  first  divine  of  the 
Eastern  Church. 

The  following  passage  from  St.  Cyprian's  De 
Lapsis,  which  is  a  discourse  on  the  necessity  of 
adequate  repentance  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
fallen,  shews  at  once  his  sense  of  the  "  dignity 
of  that  Holy  Mystery,  and  the  great  peril  of  the 
unworthy  receiving  thereof." 

"  It  is  an  ill-instructed  physician,"  he  says,  "who 
puts  a  tender  hand  to  the  swoln  edges  of  wounds, 
and  by  sparing  increases  the  poisonous  matter 
lodged  deep  within  the  body.  The  wound  must  be 
opened  and  pierced,  and  by  a  sterner  treatment  the 
ulceration  must  be  cut  away.  Cry  and  shriek  and 
complain  as  the  sick  man  may,  impatient  at  the 
pain,  yet  he  will  thank  you  afterwards  when  he 
feels  that  he  is  restored.  In  fact,  dearest  brethren,  a 
slaughter  of  a  new  sort  has  made  its  appearance ; 
and  as  though  the  storm  of  persecution  had  fallen 
short  in  its  fury,  there  has  come  upon  its  burden  a 
deceitful  evil  and  a  smiling  mischief  under  the 
name  of  mercy.  Contrary  to  the  vigour  of  the 
Gospel,  contrary  to  the  Law  of  our  Lord  and  God, 
by  the  presumption  of  certain  individuals,  commu- 
nion is  opened  to  the  thoughtless,  a  peace  void  and 
vain,  perilous  to  the  giver,  profitless  to  the  receiver. 
They  seek  not  a  patient  recovery,  nor  the  true 
remedy  of  satisfaction.  Penitence  is  rejected  from 
men's    breasts ;    the    remembrance    of    the    most 
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heinous  and  extreme  sins  is  put  away.    The  wounds 
of  the  dying  are  smoothed  over,  and  the  mortal  sore, 
rankhng  in  the  very  depth  of  the  vitals,  is  said  to 
have  no  anguish  and  concealed.    Men  turn  from  the 
devil's  altars;  they  approach  to  the  Lord's  Sacrament 
with  foul  and  tainted  hands  ;  still  overcharged  with 
the  poisonous  idol-feasts,  with  throats  breathing  their 
crime,  and  redolent  of  deadly  infection,  they  rush 
upon  the  Lord's  Body,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Holy 
Scripture,  saying,  '  They  that  be  clean  shall  eat  of 
the  flesh  ;  but  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  peace-ofFerings  that  pertain  unto  the  Lord, 
having  his  uncleanness  upon  him,  even  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people;'  while  the  Apostle 
adds,  '  Ye  cannot  drink  of  the  Cup  of  the  Lord  and 
of  the  cup  of  devils  ;  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the 
Lord's  table  and  of  the  table  of  devils;'  and  further 
threatens  and  denounces  the  contumacious  and  ob- 
stinate,  saying,   '  Whosoever  eateth  the  Bread  or 
drinketh  the  Cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  is  guilty  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.'     In  scorn  and 
contempt  of  such  warnings,  before  they  have  made 
amends  for  their  sins,  before  making  confession  for 
their  offences,  before  purging  their  consciences  by 
the  priest's  sacrifice  and  laying  on  of  hands,  before 
gaining  peace  for  an  oflrence  against  an  angered  and 
threatening  Lord,  a  violence  is  offered  to  His  Body 
and  Blood,  and  they  sin  w^orse  the  second  time  by 

hand  and  mouth  than  when  they  denied  Him 

What  good  opinion  can   you  have   of  him,   what 
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fear,  what  faith  can  you  ascribe  to  him,  whom 
neither  terror  has  corrected,  nor  persecution  itself 
reformed?  The  high  and  stiff  neck  has  fallen, 
yet  is  not  bent  ;  the  swelling  and  proud  heart  is 
overcome,  yet  not  broken.  Fallen  it  still  threats 
against  the  upright,  and  wounded  against  the 
whole;  and  displays  a  sacrilegious  anger  against  the 
Priests,  because  it  may  not  without  ado  receive 
the  Lord's  Body  with  defiled  hands,  and  drink  the 
Lord's  Blood  with  polluted  mouth.  And  O  1  for 
thy  utter  madness,  frantic  man  !  thou  art  angry 
with  him  who  strives  to  keep  thee  off  from  God's 
anger  ;  thou  threatenest  him  who  entreats  for  thee 
the  Lord's  mercy,  who  feels  thy  wound  which  thou 
feelest  not,  who  sheds  tears  for  thee  which  per- 
chance thou  sheddest  not  thyself.  Thou  art  still 
adding  burden  and  weight  to  thy  offence ;  yet 
thinkest  thou,  when  thou  wilt  not  be  reconciled  to 
the  Rulers  and  Priests  of  God,  that  the  Lord  can 
be  at  peace  with  thee?" 

So  far  he  describes  the  profanation ;  next  he 
proceeds  more  fully  to  give  his  own  view  of  the 
depth  of  the  Sacramental  Mystery.  "  Listen  to  what 
I  witness  upon  my  own  eyesight.  Some  parents 
who  were  making  their  escape,  in  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  terror,  left  behind  them  at  nurse  an  infant 
daughter,  whom  the  nurse,  finding  on  her  hands, 
made  over  to  the  public  authorities.  Unable  from  its 
tender  years  to  eat  flesh,  they  gave  it,  at  an  idol's 
altar  to  which  the  crowd  were  flocking,  bread  dipped 
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ill  wine,  being,  be  it  observed,  the  remains  of  what 
had  been  used  lor  sacrificing  the  souls  of  back- 
shders.  The  mother  afterwards  got  back  her  child  ; 
but  it  could  as  little  tell  what  had  been  done,  as  it 
could  understand  or  prevent  it.  Through  ignorance, 
then,  it  fell  out,  that,  while  we  were  sacrificing,  the 
mother  brought  it  in  with  her.  However,  the  child, 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  saints,  could  not  bear 
our  prayers  and  worship  ;  it  was  one  while  con- 
vulsed with  crying,  then  was  tossed  about  as  on  a 
sea  of  passionate  feeling  ;  the  babe's  soul  thus  con- 
fessing in  that  simple  age,  by  such  signs  as  were 
given  it,  its  consciousness  of  the  deed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  usual  rites  w^ere  finished,  and  the  Deacon 
began  to  present  the  Cup  to  the  conuuunicants,  and 
in  due  course  its  turn  came,  the  little  one,  under  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  God's  Majesty,  turned  its  face 
away,  pressed  its  lips  together,  and  refused  the  Cup. 
The  Deacon  persevered,  and  in  spite  of  its  opposi- 
tion forced  on  it  the  Sacrament  of  the  Cup.  Then 
followed  a  sobbing  and  a  vomiting.  The  Eucharist 
could  not  remain  in  a  body  and  mouth  which  had 
been  defiled.  The  draught  which  had  been  conse- 
crated in  the  Blood  of  the  Lord  made  its  way  from 
an  inside  which  had  been  desecrated.  Such  is  the 
poiver,  such  the  majesty  of  the  Lord  ;  the  secrets 
of  darkness  are  laid  open  under  His  light,  and 
God's  Priest  could  not  be  deceived  in  crimes 
however  hidden." 

Now,  we  know,  the  Church  has  long  relinquished 
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the  practice  of  infant  communion;  so  far  then  the 
passage  does  not  now  concern  us.  And  many  per- 
sons will  see  nothing  miraculous  in  the  above  oc- 
currence; and  will  consider  St.  Cyprian's  language 
about  sacerdotal  power  extravagant ;  and  about  the 
necessity  of  penance  "  gloomy"  and  unmerciful;  I 
differ  from  them  wholly  ;  yet  they  may  hold  their 
opinion,  for  what  it  matters  at  present.  I  quote  the 
passage  for  this  purpose ;  to  shew  that  the  Church 
may  teach  that  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  are  given 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  yet  that  men  may  come 
without  due  reverence  to  it. 

St.  Chrysostom  will  shew  this  still  more  vividly 
in  the  following  exhortation  to  a  more  reverent 
attendance  on  the  Ordinance:  "  I  know,"  he  says, 
"  that  many  among  us  will  be  coming  to  this  Holy 
Table  from  the  custom  of  the  Feast.  And  indeed 
it  were  right,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  not  to 
observe  feasts  in  which  the  Communion  formed  a 
part,  without  cleansing  the  conscience,  and  then 
touching  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  For  he  who  is  under 
guilt  and  unclean,  not  even  on  a  festival  is  at 
liberty  to  partake  that  Holy  and  Dreadful  Flesh  ; 
but  he  who  is  pure  and  has  wiped  away  his  trans- 
gressions by  careful  penitence,  both  on  a  festival 
and  always  is  at  liberty  to  partake  those  Divine 
Mysteries,  and  worthy  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  God." 
Then  after  saying  that  on  a  feast  day,  numbers 
thought  they  might  come  in  their  sins  to  the  Holy 
Table,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  a  sin  in  which  "  all" 
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were  involved.  "  What  is  that  sin?  this,  the 
approaching  without  dread  {(f)piKr]9),  but  kicking, 
hitting,  in  a  passion,  calling  out,  reviling,  shoving 
those  next  to  them,  all  in  confusion.  I  have  often 
noticed  this,  and  will  speak  of  it  again  and  again, 

Why  in  such  a  tumult?  tell  me,  good  man, 

why  in  such  a  hurry  ?  stress  of  business,  it  seems, 
urges  thee  ;  and  hast  thou  in  that  hour  any  thought 
at  all  of  having  business  ?  dost  thou  at  all  recollect 
that  thou  art  on  earth?  thinkest  thou  that  thou  art 
with  man  ?  What  a  heart  of  stone,  to  think  at  such 
a  season  that  thou  art  standing  on  earth,  and  not 
singing  with  Angels,  with  whom  thou  didst  offer 
up  that  mystical  strain,  with  whom  thou  didst  pour 
forth  that  hymn  of  victory  to  God?"  After 
blaming  their  leaving  church  before  the  end  of 
the  service,  he  continues  ;  "  What  art  thou  doing  ; 
good  man  ?  Christ  is  present,  the  Angels  are 
standing  by,  that  dreadful  Table  is  spread  out,  thy 
brethren  are  still  entering  into  the  Mysteries,  yet 
thou  thyself  dost  depart  abruptly."  Then  after 
comparing  such  conduct  to  that  of  Judas,  who  did 
not  wait  for  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  after  the 
Supper,  he  continues  ;  "  And  now,  beloved,  let  us 
dwell  upon  this,  let  us  meditate  on  it,  fearing  the 
judgment  which  came  on  him.  Christ  Himself 
gives  to  thee  of  His  flesh  ;  yet  dost  thou  requite  Him 
not  in  word  even?  what,  not  return  thanks  even 
for  what  thou  hast  received?  but,  while  you  turn 
to  prayer  after  dinner  on  the  enjoyment  of  bodily 
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food,  yet,  when  partaking  spiritual  food  which 
surpasses  the  whole  creation  seen  and  unseen,  thou, 
a  man  and  of  a  base  nature,  yet  remainest  not  to 

return  thanks  in  word  and  deed  ? They  are 

called  and  they  are  Mysteries  ;  where  there  are 
Mysteries,  there  is  deep  silence ;  let  us  then  in 
much  silence,  in  all  good  order,  in  befitting  rever- 
ence, touch  this  Holy  Sacrifice,  Sec.**  " 

Lest  it  should  be  objected,  that  St.  Chrysostom's 
view  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  itself  does  not  here  ap- 
pear so  much  as  of  its  profanation,  I  subjoin  a  few 
sentences  from  his  comment  on  John  vi,  "  We 
become  one  body  ;  '  members,^  as  is  said, '  from  His 
flesh  and  from  His  bones.'  Let  the  initiated  attend 
to  what  I  am  saying.  In  order  then  that  we  might 
be  so,  not  in  the  way  of  love  only,  but  might  in 
very  deed  be  poured  into  that  flesh,  (for  this  takes 
place  through  the  food  which  He  has  vouchsafed 
us,  wishing  to  shew  us  the  desire  He  feels  for  us,) 
therefore  He  has  united  Himself  with  us,  and  has 
diffused  His   body  into  us   that  we  might    be    one 

thing,  as  if  a  body  united  to  a  head Christ 

then  ....  to  bring  us  into  a  closer  love,  and  shew 
the  desire  which  He  feels  for  us,  has  not  merely 
given  Himself  to  be  seen  of  those  who  long  after 
Him,  but  so,  that  they  should  even  touchy  eat,  imprint 

*'  De  Bapt.  Christi,  c.  4.  (ii,  374.  A.)  vid.  et  in  Nativ,  c.  7. 
(364.  E.)  de  S.  Philogon.  c.  4.  (i.  449.  E.  et  seqq.)  in  1  Cor.  H. 
27.  c.  3.  (x.  '245.)  et  c.  5.  (247,  248.)  in  Rom.  \vi.  Horn.  30. 
(ix.  739.  E.) 
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their  teeth  in  His  Jlesh,  be  united  to  Him,  and 
satisfy  their  full  desire.  As  lions  then  breathing 
fire,  so  let  us  retire  from  that  Table,  becoming 
dreadful  to  the  devil,  dwelling  on  our  Head,  and 
on  the  love  which  He  has  shewed  concerning  us." 
Whether  this  doctrine,  which  I  believe  to  be  most 
sacred  and  divine,  yet  not  to  approximate  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  (for  not  a  word  is 
said  about  the  Bread  and  Wine  being  taken  away, 
and  the  Sacred  Realities  of  the  Supper  being  im- 
mediately exposed  to  our  senses,)  whether  this 
doctrine  is  true  or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
here  ;  what  I  bring  it  to  shew  is,  that  a  teacher 
might  teach  the  Real  Presence,  yet  hearers  profane 
it  ;  and  if  this  was  the  case  with  St.  Chrysostoni 
and  the  people  of  Antioch,  it  might  be  true  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 

The  circumstance  then  of  persons  professing 
that  the  cup  of  blessing  is  really  the  communication 
of  the  Lord's  Blood  is  no  safeguard  against  very 
heinous  acts  of  sacrilege  towards  it  ;  nor  the  circum- 
stance of  their  profaning  it,  a  proof  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  it.  Indeed,  does  not  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  offending  Corinthians  imply  some 
dreadful  profanation  of  something  very  sacred  ? 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck  dead  for  lying 
to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  unworthy  communicant  is 
"  weak  and  sickly,"  or  "  sleeps,"  that  is,  is  visited 
by  death.  If  we  suppose  that  he  does  profane  the 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood,  the  ])unishment  is  intel- 
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ligible ;  it  is  not  intelligible,  if  his  lightness  of 
mind  is  shewn  towards  a  mere  commemorating  or 
means  of  appropriating  Christ's  merits.  Death 
seems  like  the  punishment  of  blasphemy  ;  there  is 
no  blasphemy,  whatever  sin  there  be,  in  turning 
religious  feasting  into  excess.  Again,  the  phrases 
"  eating  and  drinking  judgment  unto  himself,"  as 
not  '*  discerning  the  Lord's  body,"  and  being 
*'  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,"  cer- 
tainly do  seem  to  imply  some  special  act  of  blas- 
phemy, of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence 
does,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  appropriation  does 
not,  supply  a  sufficient  explanations 

So  much  on  the  general  question ;  but  in 
matter  of  fact  there  does  not  seem  any  good  reason 
for  supposing  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  excess  in 
question  was  occasioned  by  the  consecrated  Cup  ; 
nor  is  such  the  interpretation  given  to  the  passage 
by  St.  Chrysostom,  and  other  ancient  commentators. 
In  those  early  times  it  w^ould  appear,  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  was  often  the  first  act  of 

c  Dr.  Faussett  notices  as  "  a  singular  fact,"  and  an  "  in- 
structive coincidence/'  that  "  this  is  the  identical  argument  of 
the  avowed  Papist  Dr.  Wiseman/'  at  the  same  time  not  insinu- 
ating that  "  Mr.  Newman  has  actually  borrowed  his  weapon" 
from  him,  but  has  been  led  to  it  from  "  instinctive  sympathy." 
p.  xi.  Does  Dr.  F.  imagine  that  no  opponent  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  again,  that  no  friend  of  certain  opinions  which  he 
dislikes  as  much  as  myself,  would  agree  with  him  in  (what  I 
call)  his  explaining  away  Ignatius'  use  of  the  word  Altar  ?  and 
would  he  like  to  be  accused  in  consequence  of  having  an  "  in- 
stinctive sympathy"  with  Dissenter  or  Latitudinarian  ?  Would 
he  like  to  be  classed  with  Schleusnei-,  whom  he  refers  to  ?   p.  v. 
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that  social  meal  which  Christians  j)artook  when 
they  met  together.  Men  under  every  Dispensation, 
on  so  meeting  together,  had  taken  as  a  sort  of 
firstfruits,  a  select  portion  of  the  means  of  animal 
life  and  innocent  cheerfulness,  which  God  had  given 
them,  and  had  solemnly  rendered  them  back  to 
Him,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  His  bounty  to 
them,  and  with  prayer  that  they  might  be  blessed 
to  them,  not  only  for  bodily  nourishment,  but  as 
interesting  them  in  His  favour.  Such  were  the 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  among  the  Jews  ;  and 
Christ  retained  the  ordinance  in  His  Church,  only 
annexing  to  it  a  higher  meaning,  and  more  varied 
purposes,  and  more  sacred  benefits.  The  feast  of 
God's  visible  good  gifts  continued  ;  but  it  was  held 
chiefly  for  the  poorer  members  of  the  Church,  and 
furnished  by  the  more  wealthy, — in  accordance  with 
the  command,  "  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a 
supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren, 
neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours,  lest 
they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made 
thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  blessed,  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee,  for 
thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just."  And,  whereas  the  choicest  produce, 
whether  of  the  earth,  or  of  flocks  or  herds,  had  been 
selected  for  the  sacred  rite  in  the  former  sacrifices, 
the  appointed  materials  of  the  Christian  offering 
are  Bread  and  Wine,  the  chief  stavs  of  bodily  life ; 
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and  whereas  the  sacrifice  had  been  both  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  God,  and  a  pledge  of  favour  from  Him, 
these  holy  elements  were  this  and  much  more,  at  once 
a  thankful  remembrance  and  a  symbolical  pleading 
before  Him  of  that  all-sufficient  Sacrifice  which 
had  once  been  oflTered  on  the  Cross,  and  next,  the 
actual  means  by  which  that  Sacrifice  is  brought 
home  in  spirit  and  in  truth  to  each  believer. 

The  original  rite  then  consisted  of  two  parts  ; 
oblations  of  the  good  gifts  of  God  were  made  freely 
by  all  who  had  the  means  ;  from  these  one  portion 
was  set  apart  and  used  for  the  Sacramental  rite 
which  came  first,  and  then  immediately  a  social 
meal  followed,  in  which  it  was  the  rejoicing  and 
glory  of  the  rich  to  minister  to  the  poor.  And  thus 
the  Sacrament  and  the  feast,  being  continuous,  and 
forming  parts  of  one  religious  service,  which  passed 
off  from  the  most  solemn  act  of  worship  to  a  social 
intercourse  between  Christians,  are  occasionally 
spoken  of  as  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
between  them.  Traces  of  some  such  connection 
we  see  even  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Even  on  its 
institution,  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  united  to  a 
social  meal ;  though  the  meal  came  first.  Again, 
when  our  Saviour,  as  He  sat  at  meat,  "  took  bread, 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them%"  was 
this  the  Holy  Sacrament  or  not  ?  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  Sacrament  in  or  at  a  meal.  Again,  we 
hear  of  St.  Paul  at  Troas  "  breaking  bread,   and 

*"  Luke  xxiv.  35. 
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eating  and  talking  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of 
day ;"  but  for  our  knowledge  of  the  rite  otherwise, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  shew  that  this  was  more 
than  a  mere  religious  meal.  And  in  like  manner, 
though  there  may  be  a  question  raised  about  it,  some 
persons  will  think  that  even  on  board  ship,  when 
"  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  pre- 
sence of  them  all,"  and  "  brake  it,  and  began  to 
eat,"  he  was,  unknown  to  those  among  whom  he 
was  a  prisoner,  partaking  of  the  secret  treasure 
which  God  had  prepared  for  believers.  Thus  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  seems  to  have 
sanctified  the  social  meal. 

When  then  the  Corinthians  are  said  to  have 
committed  excess,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  consecrated  elements  were  the  materials  of 
it  ;  rather  the  meal,  which  followed,  which  ought  to 
have  been  a  frugal  repast,  not  to  satisfy  hunger  so 
much  as  to  be  an  opportunity  of  mutual  friendliness, 
nor  for  the  rich  but  for  the  poor,  was  made  a  mere 
animal  refreshment  or  carnal  indulgence,  altogether 
out  of  character  with  a  religious  meeting.  Hence 
he  says,  *'  What,  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and 
drink  in?  or  despise  ye  the  Church  of  God,  and 
shame  them  that  have  not,"  i.  e  that  are  poor? 
It  must  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  one  is  granting 
more  than  necessary  in  allowing  that  the  word  trans- 
lated '*  is  drunken"  has  strictly  that  meaning.  It 
is  the  word  in  the  Septuagint  version  in  Gen.  xliii. 
34.  which  our  Translation  renders  "  thev  drank  and 
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were  merry  with  him."  Joseph's  brethren  eat  and 
drank  freely,  indulged  themselves  as  men  who  had 
met  with  unexpected  good;  which  need  not  imply 
gross  intemperance.  And  such  seems  to  have  been 
the  sin  of  the  Corinthians  ;  they  turned  a  religious 
meeting  into  a  mere  festivity,  and  thus  evidenced  a 
state  of  mind  which  could  not  have,  which  had  not, 
seriously  and  reverently  taken  part  in  the  High 
Mystery  with  which  it  commenced.  They  who 
could  indulge  upon  wine  which  had  been  offered  up 
to  God,  and  in  part  consecrated  and  made  to  them 
His  blood,  could  not  have  really  come  in  faith  to 
that  offering,  consecration,  and  communion. 

The  feast  I  have  been  describing  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  was  called  Agape,  or  the  feast  of 
charity,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Jude  in  a  passage 
which  corroborates  what  has  been  said.  He  men- 
tions certain  heretics  who  among  their  other  sins 
committed  in  their  love-feasts  the  same  kind  of  fault 
as  the  Corinthians.  "  There  are  spots  in  your 
feasts  of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you,  feeding 
themselves  without  fear ;''  words  which  are  parallel 
to  St.  Peter's,  concerning  those  who  "  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  unrighteousness,  as  they  that  count 
it  pleasure  to  riot  in  the  day-time.  Spots  they  are 
and  blemishes,  sporting  themselves  with  their  own 
deceivings,  while  they  feast  with  you." 

Such  abuses  as  these,  whether  from  the  intrusion 
of  heretics  or  the  frailness  of  Christians,  led  to  a 
speedy  suppression  of  the  Agape,  as  far  as  the  Church 
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could  do  so.  But  the  practice  lingered  on  in  one 
shape  or  other  for  some  centuries.  The  growth  of 
the  Christian  body  brought  it  into  contact  in  va- 
rious ways  with  heathenism  ;  and  those  excesses, 
which  had  been  in  favour  with  a  gross  populace  before 
their  conversion,  were  introduced  into  it  by  means  of 
the  Agape.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
St.  Austin  had  to  defend  the  Church  against 
Faustus  the  Manichee,  who  maintained,  on  the 
ground  of  such  irregularities,  that  the  practice 
itself  had  had  a  heathen  origin.  In  his  reply  he 
allows  that  the  feast  was  abused,  but  he  traces 
it  to  its  original  source,  the  Apostolic  feast  of 
charity,  the  real  object  of  which  was  to  provide 
a  meal  for  the  poor'.  Shortly  before  St.  Ambrose 
had  succeeded  in  suppressing  it  at  Milan  ;  but  in 
Greece  it  continued  even  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century,  as  we  learn  from  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
which  renewed  against  it  a  Canon  passed  at  Lao- 
dicea  in  the  fourth. 

However,  though  such  was  the  perversion  and 
consequent  inexpedience  of  this  primitive  feast,  and 
such  the  earnestness  with  which  the  Church  even 
in  the  Apostles'  days  set  herself  against  it,  yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  never  was  any  thing 
but  a  scandal.  In  some  of  the  descriptions  left  us 
of  it  by  Antiquity,  it  appears  as  an  innocent,  or 
rather  a  beautiful  and  impressive  ordinance.  St. 
Chrysostom's  account  of  it  is  very  nearly  the  same 

'  Vid.  August,  in  Faust,  xx.  21. 
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as  what  I  have  been  drawing  out.  He  observes 
that  the  first  Christians  had  all  things  in  common ; 
and  that  when  the  distinction  of  property  came  to 
be  observed,  which  took  place  even  in  the  Apostles' 
time,  then  this  usage  remained  as  a  sort  of  shadow 
and  symbol  of  it ;  that  on  certain  days,  after  Sermon, 
Prayers,  and  Holy  Communion,  they  did  not  break 
up  at  once,  but  took  part  rich  and  poor  in  a  com- 
mon feast,  the  rich  supplying  provisions,  the  poor 
feasting^'.  St.  Chrysostom  seems  to  speak  of  the 
earliest  times  ;  for  shortly  after  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  Church  the  feast  seems  to  have  been  delayed 
till  the  evening.  Pliny  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to 
Trajan  speaks  of  Christians  as  first  *'  meeting  on 
a  certain  stated  day  before  it  was  light,"  and 
"  addressing  Christ  in  prayer  as  some  God,^'  and 
"  binding  themselves  with  a  solemn  oath"  to  keep 
the  commandments,  and  next  as  "  separating  and 
then  re-assembling  and  eating  in  common  a  harm- 
less meal."  Tertullian  says  the  same  thing  in  his 
Apology,  and  an  extract  from  him  will  serve  to 
shew  how  suitable  a  sequel  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
the  feast  might  be  made.  He  has  been  observing 
upon  a  calumny  which  was  urged  against  the 
Christians,  concerning  the  expense  of  their  enter- 
tainments, and  urging  that  such  a  charge  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  the  pagans  whose  religious 
rites  were  notoriously  prodigal ;  then  he  proceeds, — 
"  Yet  the  only  complaint  which  is  made  is  at  the 

*>'  Vid.  references  above,  p.  85. 
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single  meal  of  the  Christians.  Our  Supper  suffi- 
ciently shews  its  meaning  by  its  very  name.  It  is 
called  by  a  term  which  in  Greek  signifies  love. 
Whatever  may  be  its  cost,  an  expense  incurred  in 
the  cause  of  religion  is  in  fact  a  gain,  since  by  this 
refreshment  we  assist  all  who  are  in  need  ;  not  in 
the  manner  in  which  parasites  with  you  eagerly 
expose  themselves  to  every  kind  of  indignity  and 
ill-usage,  which  the  licentiousness  of  the  banquet 
may  inspire,  to  gratify  their  appetite  ;  but  with  the 
full  conviction  that  God  more  especially  regards  the 
poor. 

"  If,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  cause  of  our  feast  be 
honourable,  consider  the  order  of  the  rest  of  our 
regulations,  how  appropriate  it  is  to  the  duties  of 
rehgion.  It  admits  nothing  indecorous,  nothing 
indecent.  We  sit  not  down  to  eat,  until  prayer 
to  God  be  made,  as  it  were,  the  first  morsel.  We 
eat  as  much  as  will  satisfy  hunger,  and  drink  as 
much  as  is  useful  for  the  temperate.  We  commit 
no  excess,  for  we  remember  that  even  during  the 
night  w^e  are  to  make  our  prayers  to  God.  Our 
conversation  is  that  of  men  who  are  conscious  that 
the  Lord  hears  them.  After  water  is  brought  for 
the  hands,  and  lights,  we  are  invited  to  sing  to 
God,  according  as  each  one  can  propose  a  subject 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  his  own  composing. 
This  is  the  proof  in  what  manner  we  have  drunk. 
Prayer  in  like  manner  concludes  the  feast.  Thence 
■we  depart,  not  to  join  a  crowd  of  disturbers  of  the 
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peace,  nor  to  follow  a  troop  of  brawlers,  nor  to 
break  out  in  any  excess  of  wanton  riot ;  but  to 
maintain  the  same  staid  and  modest  demeanour, 
as  if  we  were  departing,  not  from  a  supper,  but  from 
a  lecture''." 

And  now  enough  has  been  said  concerning  the 
primitive  Agape  or  Feast  of  Charity,  a  sacred  rite 
yet  a  social  meal,  —  so  far  a  bodily  refreshment 
as  to  become  an  occasion  of  excess,  and  so  far 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Sacramental  feast  as  to 
make  that  excess  sacrilege.  Such  an  excess  is  spoken 
of  by  St.  Jude  and  St.  Peter,  and  in  both  Apostles 
stands  connected  with  divine  judgments  ;  why  then 
should  it  not  be  the  sin  of  the  Corinthians  ?  and  if 
so,  what  is  there  more  heinous,  than  unhappily  we 
witness  in  other  times  and  places,  in  persons  first 
partaking  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeding to  excess,  and  thus  shewing  that  they  had 
partaken  in  a  light  and  thoughtless  spirit  because 
they  proceed  to  excess  ? 

I  regret  I  cannot  close  this  Letter  without  some- 
thing like  a  protest  respecting  one  subject.     There 

^  Apolog.  39.  Mr.  Chevallier's  Translation  has  been  bor- 
rowed, who  adds  the  following  beautiful  passage  from  St.  Cyprian. 
Et  quoniam  feriata  jam  quies,  ac  tempus  est  otiosum,  quicquid 
inclinato  jam  sole  in  vesperam  diei  superest,  ducamus  hanc  diem 
Iseti;  nee  sit  vel  hora  convivii  gratiae  caelestis  immunis.  Sonat 
psalmos  convivium  sobrium;  et  ut  tibi  tenax  memoria  est,  vox 
canora,  aggredere  hoc  munus  ex  more.  Magis  carissimos  pasces, 
si  sit  nobis  spiritalis  auditio ;  prolectat  aures  religiosa  mulcedo. 
Ad  Don.  fin. 
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is  nothing  unbecoming  in  any  one,  who  has  means 
of  judging,  interposing  when  he  sees  an  ordinance 
of  the  Church  disparaged,  and  I  think  your  tone  as 
regards  mortification  and  penance,  is  such  as  to  dis- 
courage persons  from  obeying  certain  rules  of  the 
Church  respecting  them.  I  much  regret  that, 
while  censuring  "  rigid  mortifications  and  painful 
penances,"  you  have  not  given  us  to  understand 
whether  you  mean  "rigid  mortifications  and  pain- 
ful penances"  or  "  mortifications  and  penances,"  as 
such ;  whether  you  object  to  them  in  toto,  or  only 
in  excess.  I  wish,  when  speaking  of  "  self-abase- 
ment" as  Papistical,  and  of  "  gloomy  views  of  sin 
after  Baptism,"  you  had  said  what  views  of  it  are 
at  once  appropriate  to  backsliders  and  yet  not 
gloomy ;  whether  you  consider  repentance  itself 
cheerful  or  gloomy ;  whether  every  feehng  must 
be  called  gloomy  w'hich  is  mixed  with  fear ;  whether 
every  purpose  is  gloomy  which  leads  to  self- 
chastisement  ;  whether  every  self-abasement  savours 
of  Popery,  or  what  those  are  which  do  not  so 
savour  ;  whether  any  self-abasements  are  pleasant ; 
whether  the  "  indignation,  fear,  and  revenge,"  of  the 
Corinthians  was  pleasant  or  "  gloomy  ;"  or  whether 
St.  Paul's  "  bruising  his  body"  was  a  mortification  ; 
whether  (to  come  to  our  Church's  words  and  rules)  to 
confess  an  "  intolerable  burden  of  sins"  is  "  gloomy;" 
whether  it  is  pleasant  to  be  "  tied  and  bound 
with  the  chain  of  our  sins,"  or  to  be  "  grieved  and 
wearied  with    their  burden;"  whether  "to   bewail 
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our  own  sinfulness"  is  a  cheerful  exercise  ;  whether 
absolution  does  not  imply  a  previous  bond  ;  whether 
"  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence"  are  pleasant  or 
"painful;"  whether  the  "godly  discipline,"  the 
restoration  of  which,  as  we  yearly  protest,  is  much 
to  be  wished,  would  not  be  "  rigid"  and  "  painful," 
and  calculated  to  "  call  us  back  at  once  to  the 
darkest  period  of  Roman  superstition ;"  whether 
"  turning  to  God  with  weeping,  fasting,  and  pray- 
ing," and  "  subduing  by  abstinence  the  flesh  to  the 
Spirit,"  is  or  is  not  calculated  "hopelessly  to  alarm 
and  repel  those  abettors  of  low  and  rationalistic 
views  of  the  Sacramental  Ordinances,  whom  it  is  our 
especial  object  to  win  and  persuade  to  a  saving  faith 
in  their  genuine  and  inestimable  importance." 

Nor  is  this  all ;  what  the  Church  has  enjoined, 
her  most  distinguished  sons,  of  whatever  school  of 
thought,  have  practised.  Let  me  then  lay  out  some 
additional  matter,  besides  her  authorized  docu- 
ments, the  details  of  which  I  wish  duly  adjusted 
with  those  vague  and  frightful  words,  "  rigour," 
and  "  gloom,"  and  "  pain,"  and  "  Popery,"  to  which 
otherwise  the  untaught  may  refer  them. 

(1.)  I  begin  with  Jewel,  because  you  have  a  zeal 
for  him  : — "  Being  forewarned  to  leave  the  hold 
of  his  body  ...  he  did  not  after  the  custom  of  most 
men  seek  by  all  means  violently  to  keep  possession 
...  to  surfeit  the  senses,  and  stop  all  the  passages 
of  the  soul.  No ;  but  by  fasting,  labour,  and 
watching,  he  openeth  them  wider."     Life,  c.  32  fin. 
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(2.)  B.  Gilpin  says  to  a  friend,  "  As  for  the  ar- 
guments touching  fasting,  God  forbid  that  either  I 
or  any  one  should  deny,  yea  rather  we  exhort  all 
persons  to  the  practice  of  it,  only  we  desire  to  have 
the  superstition  and  wicked  opinions  removed." 
Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog.  iv.  148. 

(3.)  Hooker.  "  There  might  be  many  more  and 
just  occasions  taken  to  speak  of  his  books,  which 
none  ever  did  or  can  commend  too  much  ;  but  I 
decline  them,  and  hasten  to  an  account  of  his 
Christian  behaviour  and  death  at  Borne  ;  in  which 
place  he  continued  his  customary  rules  of  mortifica- 
tion and  self-denial ;  was  much  in  fasting,  frequent 
in  meditation  and  prayers,  enjoying  those  blessed 
returns,  which  only  men  of  strict  lives  feel  and 
know,  and  of  which  men  of  loose  and  godless  lives 
cannot  be  made  sensible  ;  for  spiritual  things  are 
spiritually  discerned."  Life,  ed.  Keble,  vol.  i. 
p.  94. 

(4.)  Herbert.  "  Mr.  Herbert  took  occasion  to 
say,  '  One  cure  for  these  distempers  would  be,  for 
the  Clergy  themselves  to  keep  the  Ember-weeks 
strictly,  and  beg  of  their  parishioners  to  join  with 
them  in  fasting  and  prayers  for  a  more  religious 
Clergy.'  "    Wordsw.  E.  B.  vol.  iv.  p.  538. 

Again  :  "  This  Lent  I  am  forbid  utterly  to  eat 
any  fish,  so  that  I  am  fain  to  diet  in  my  chamber 
at  my  own  cost ;  for  in  our  public  halls,  you  know, 
is  nothing  but  fish  and  whit ■  meats  :  out  of  Lent  also, 
twice  a  week,  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  I  must  do  so, 
which  yet  sometimes  I  fast."   Ibid.  p.  500. 
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(5.)  Hammond.  "  He  both  admitted  and  so- 
lemnly invited  all  sober  persons  to  his  familiarity 
and  converse ;  and  beside  that,  received  them  to 
his  weekly  office  of  Fasting  and  Humiliation.^'  Life 
by  Fell,  p.  50. 

"  And  now,  though  his  physicians  had  earnestly 
forbidden  his  accustomed  Fastings,  and  his  own 
weaknesses  gave  forcible  suffrages  to  their  advice ; 
yet  he  resumed  his  rigours,  esteeming  this  calamity 
such  a  one  as  admitted  no  exception,  which  should 
not  be  outlived,  but  that  it  became  men  to  be 
martyrs  too,  and  deprecate  even  in  death."  Ibid. 
p.  73. 

(6.)  Bull.  "  Now  Mr.  Bull  did  not  satisfy  himself 
only  with  giving  notice  to  his  parishioners,  which 
he  could  not  well  omit  without  neglecting  his  duty, 
but  he  led  them  to  the  observation  of  such  holy 
institutions  by  his  own  example.  For  he  had  so 
far  a  regard  to  these  holy-days,  as  to  cause  all  his 
family  to  repair  to  the  church  at  such  times ;  and 
on  the  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  the  necessary 
refreshments  of  life  were  adjourned  from  the  usual 
hour  till  towards  the  evening.  He  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, to  neglect  such  observances  as  they  made 
instrumental  to  piety  and  devotion,  and  had  too 
great  a  value  for  the  injunctions  of  his  mother  the 
Church  of  England,  to  disobey  where  she  required 
a  compliance ;  but  above  all,  he  was  too  intent 
upon    making   advances   in   the  Christian   life,  to 
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omit  a  duty  all  along  observed  by  devout  men,  and 
acceptable  to  God  under  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, both  as  it  was  helpful  to  their  devotion,  and 
became  a  part  of  it."  Life  by  Nelson,  ed.  Burton, 
p.  54. 

(7.)  Leighton.  "  He  had  no  regard  to  his  person^ 
unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet, 
that  was  like  a  perpetual  fast."  Burnet's  Lives, 
p.  282.  ed.  Jebb. 

(8.)  Kettlewell  too  "observed  likewise  the  days 
of  fasting  and  humiliation,  both  those  appointed  by 
the  Church,  and  those  which  were  enjoined  by  the 
civil  authorities.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent 
he  abstained  from  flesh  and  drank  small  beer,  accord- 
ing to  the  Canon."     Life,  part  ii.  p.  24. 

(9.)  Lastly,  Ken,  in  his  Sermon  on  Daniel,  thus 
speaks :  "  I  do  not  exhort  you  to  follow  them  [the 
ancients]  any  further  than  either  our  climate  or 
our  constitutions  will  bear ;  but  we  may  easily 
follow  Daniel,  in  abstaining  from  ivine,  and  from  the 
more  pleasurable  meats,  and  such  an  abstinence  as 
this,  with  such  a  mourning  for  our  own  sins,  and  the 
sins  of  others,  and  the  proper  exercise  of  a  pri- 
mitive spirit  during  all  the  weeks  of  Lent.  For 
what  is  Lent,  in  its  original  institution,  but  a 
spiritual  conflict,  to  subdue  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit, 
to  beat  down  our  bodies  and  to  bring  them  into 
subjection  ?  What  is  it,  but  a  penitential  martyr- 
dom for  so  many  weeks  together,  which  we  suflfer 
for  our  own  and  others'  sins  !     A  devout  soul,  that 
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is  able  duly  to  observe  it,  fastens  himself  to  the 
Cross  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  hangs  crucified  by 
contrition  all  the  Lent  long ;  that  having  felt  in  his 
closet  the  burthen  and  the  anguish,  the  nails  and  the 
thorns,  and  tasted  the  full  of  his  own  sins,  he  may  by 
his  own  crucifixion  be  better  disposed  to  be  cruci- 
fied with  Christ  on  Good  Friday,  and  most  ten- 
derly sympathize  with  all  the  dolours,  and  pres- 
sures, and  anguish,  and  torments,  and  desertion, 
infinite,  unknown,  and  unspeakable,  which  God 
incarnate  endured,  when  He  bled  upon  the  Cross 
for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  that  being  purified  by 
repentance,  and  made  conformable  to  Christ  cruci- 
fied, he  may  offer  up  a  pure  oblation  at  Easter,  and 
feel  the  power,  and  the  joys,  and  the  triumph  of  his 
Saviour's  resurrection."     Sermon  on  Daniel, 

I  think  then,  if  I  may  say  so  with  due  respect, 
that  those  who  wish  to  obey  their  Church  as  re- 
gards fasting  and  abstinence,  yet  fear  that  "  revival 
of  Popish  error"  to  which  these  practices  tend,  have 
a  claim  on  you  to  draw  some  broad  lines  of  dis- 
tinction, or,  in  your  own  phrase,  to  "  devise  some 
limits,"  which  may  enable  them  safely  to  do  the  one 
yet  not  encourage  the  other;  lest  they  be  saved  from 
the  "  natural  consequence"  of  such  practices  only 
by  what  you  call  elsewhere  "  a  happy  inconsistency," 
and  *'for  the  present ;"  and  lest  "  their  credulous 
flocks"  at  length  fall  under  *'  the  yoke  of  spiritual 
bondage,"  from  which  we  have  been  set  free  by  the 
Reformation. 
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O  that  we  knew  our  own  strength  as  a  Church  ! 
O  that  instead  of  keeping  on  the  defensive,  and 
thinking  it  much  not  to  lose  our  remnant  of  Chris- 
tian light  and  holiness,  which  is  getting  less  and 
less,  the  less  wc  use  it,  instead  of  being  timid, 
and  cowardly,  and  suspicious,  and  jealous,  and 
panic-struck,  and  grudging,  and  unbelieving,  wc 
had  the  heart  to  rise,  as  a  Church,  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Spouse  of  Christ  and  the  Dispenser  ol 
His  grace  ;  to  throw  ourselves  into  that  system  of 
truth  which  our  fathers  have  handed  down  even 
through  the  worst  times,  and  to  use  it  like  a  great 
and  understanding  people !  O  that  we  had  the 
courage  and  the  generous  faith  to  aim  at  perfection, 
to  demand  the  attention,  to  claim  the  submission 
of  the  world !  Tliousands  of  hungry  souls  in  all 
classes  of  life  stand  around  us  ;  we  do  not  give  them 
what  they  want,  the  image  of  a  true  Christian 
people,  living  in  that  Apostolic  awe  and  strict- 
ness which  carries  with  it  an  evidence  that  they  are 
the  Church  of  Christ.  This  is  the  way  to  with- 
stand and  repel  the  Romanists ;  not  by  cries  of 
alarm,  and  rumours  of  plots,  and  dispute,  and 
denunciation,  but  by  living  up  to  the  creeds,  the 
services,  the  ordinances,  the  usages  of  our  own 
Church"  without  fear  of  consequences,  without  fear 

»  Dr.  Faussett  asks,  "  why  not,  up  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  also  ?"  p.  xii.  Let  mc  then  amend  the  phrase  thus,  "  up 
to  the  precepts  Qand  doctrines]  of  the  Gospel  as  contained  in 
the  creeds,  the  services,  the  ordinances,  the  usages  of  our  own 
Church." 
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of  being  called  Papists;  to  let  matters  take  their 
course  freely,  and  to  trust  to  God's  good  Provi- 
dence for  the  issue. 

And  now  to  conclude.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
some  of  the  subjects  I  have  treated  might  be 
treated  more  fully  and  clearly.  But  neither  the 
limits  of  a  pamphlet,  nor  the  time  allotted  me, 
admitted  it.  Your  Sermon,  preached  on  the  20th 
of  May,  did  not  appear  in  a  published  form  till 
yesterday,  and  the  Term  ends  in  a  very  few  days. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

JOHN  H.  NEWMAN. 

Oriel  College,  June  22,  1838. 


NOTE. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Beveridge,  spoken  of 
in  p.  42.  "  D.  Cyprianus  nullo  alio,  quantum  memini, 
prseterquam  Altaris  nomine  mensam  Domini  indigitare 

solet,  isto  autem  seepissime Ante  eum  Tertullianus 

et  Eucharistise  celebrationem  sacrificium  et  mensam  Do- 
mini ai'am  Dei  nuncupavit.  .  .  .  Eodem  sensu  voce  Altare 

alibi  utitur,  dicens  &c Apud  Altare,  scilicet,  sive 

sacram  mensam  publicae  orationes  antiquitus  celebratae 
sunt.  Ante  Tertullianum,  ipse  etiam  Ignatius  in  genuinis 
et  inviolatis  suis  Ejiistolis  &u<rict<7Tfjgiov  hi  eodem  sensu  adhi- 
huit,  *Eav  ju.1^  T»j,  inquit,  >j  Ivtoj  too  $v<ynx(rTrigiou,  Oo'TsgeiTat  toS 
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agrov  toD  0»ou.    Ep.  ad  Eph.  et  alibi,  Mia  yoLq  troig^  &c.  Ep. 
ad  Philad. 

Constat  itaque  mysticam  mensam  ab  ipsis  Apostolorum 
temporibus  vocatem  fuisse  fluo-jaoT^gioi/,  non  autem  Baj|xov. 
Haec  enim  vox  gentibus  solis  ac  Idololatris,  ilia  Eccle- 
siasticis  Scriptoribus  peculiaris  est,  neque  unquam  usur- 
patur  praeterquam  de  Altari  quod  vero  Deo  erigitur. 
Hinc  est,  quod  Origenes,  Minutius  Felix,  Arnobius,  alii- 
que  Christianos  nuUos  habere  Bwju-ouj,  nullos  Idolorum 
aras,quemadmodum  et  nulla Templa,  nulla  scilicet  claustra 
numinura,  qualia  omnia  fuerunt,  vel  existimata  sunt  Eth- 
nieorum  Templa,  saepe  asseruerunt.  Nusquam  autem 
asserunt,  eos  nee  SutrjacrTr/gia  habere,  istiusmodi  scilicet 
Altaria  quae  corpori  sanguinique  Christi  mystice  offerendo 
inservierunt."  Beveridge,  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  ii.  10.  §.  3,  4. 
The  reader,  who  is  interested  on  the  general  subject,  will 
find  abundant  information  both  concerning  it,  and  the 
views  of  our  divines  upon  it,  in  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
No. 81. 
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A  LETTER,  &c. 


My  dear  Sir, 

You  have  recently  addressed  a  Letter  to 
several  of  your  friends,  who,  as  it  would  seem,  had 
inquired  of  you,  "  Why  are  you  become  a  Catho- 
lic ?"  Had  your  reply  been  confined  to  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  you  and  the  friends  who 
proposed  this  inquiry,  I  should  not  have  interfered 
in  the  controversy  between  you.  Of  course  none 
could  have  asked  you  this  question  who  are  them- 
selves "  Catholics,"  or  who  lay  claim  to  that  ho- 
nourable title.  Your  Letter,  therefore,  is  osten- 
sibly addressed  to  those  Protestants  who  have,  by 
their  own  admission,  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  who 
account  themselves  to  have  done  so.  Viewing 
your  Letter  in  this  light,  you  have  insisted  upon 
many  important  truths,  in  which  every  good  Ca- 
tholic will  cordially  agree  with  you ;  and  in  which, 
for  my  own  part,  instead  of  appearing  as  an  oppo- 
nent, I  would  willingly  be  a  fellow-labourer  with 
you. 

In  using  this  language,  I  beg  you  will  not  un- 


derstand  me  to  be  merely  contending  about  a 
word.  I  do  indeed  think  it  a  very  palpable  incon- 
sistency in  those  who  profess  their  belief  in  "  one 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church/'  and  who,  as  members 
of  that  Church,  pray  daily  "for  the  good  estate  of 
the  Catholic  Church,"  to  inquire  of  one  who  has 
separated  himself  from  them,  "  Why  have  you  be- 
come A  Catholic  ?"  But  this  micrht  have  been 
passed  over  as  an  erroneous  way  of  speaking,  into 
which  some  persons  inadvertently  (though  not 
without  fault)  have  allowed  themselves  to  fcill, 
if  you  had  really  confined  yourself  to  the  discus- 
sion which  that  question,  as  addressed  to  you, 
lately  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  seem  to  imply.  You  will  admit  that  the 
inquiry  means,  "  Why  have  you,  who  were  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  joined  that  body 
of  Christians  who  are  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  ?"  But  you  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  you 
have  by  no  means  conlined  yourself  to  that  simple 
in(piiry.  A  great  part  of  your  Letter,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  best  part  of  it,  is  occupied  with  a 
totally  different  matter;  viz.  in  assigning  reasons 
why  all  Christians  ought  to  be  Catholics,  and  in 
shewing  the  importance  and  necessity  of  unity  in 
the  Church.  In  these  points  all  sound  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  must  cordially  agree 
with  you.  Some,  of  course,  may  attach  more,  some 
less  weight  to  the  arguments  which  you  have  ad- 
vanced;   but   every  one  must  agree   with  you  in 


your  aim,  and  in  the  desirableness  of  the  objects 
which  you  wish  to  see  accomphshed. 

I  complain,  then,  of  the  title  of  your  Letter,  not 
merely  because  of  the  improper  use  of  a  word 
(though  that  is  not  unimportant),  but  because  it 
really  confuses  the  subject-matter  in  dispute,  and 
confounds  questions  which  ought  to  be  kept  alto- 
gether distinct.  To  shew  the  reasons  why  you  have 
rehnquished  the  Protestant  notion  of  unity — as  you 
have  well  described  it,  a  supposed  spiritual  unity  in 
the  reception  of  doctrines,  in  piety,  and  privileges — 
is  one  thing ;  to  shew  the  reasons  why  you  have 
left  a  communion  which  repudiates  this  notion  of 
unity,  and  holds  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  is  quite 
another  thing ;  and  yet  you  profess  to  include  both 
in  your  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  Why  are  you  be- 
come a  Catholic  ?" — and  this,  although  the  ques- 
tion itself  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  and  impos- 
sible in  the  latter  case.  I  now  proceed  from  the 
title  to  the  contents  of  your  Letter. 

You  inform  us  "  that  in  early  life  you  sought 
admission  into  that  [the  Roman]  Church,  and  that 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  law,  being  then  under 
age,  you  should  have  joined  her"  (p.  3).  You  then 
refer  to  what  no  one  who  knows  you  can  doubt — 
your  sincerity  in  your  subsequent  "profession  of 
Protestant  principles  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Esta- 
bhshed  Church ;"  although  "  the  remembrance  of 
devotional  feelings  you  then  [in  your  youth]  had 
never  entirely  quitted  you   in  subsequent  years." 


You  pass  rapidly  over  the  history  of  your  rehgious 
hfe  during  those  years,  merely  telling  us  that  you 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  such  "  earnestness 
of  piety"  in  your  "  Protestant  acquaintance"  as  you 
had  been  led  to  expect ;  and  that,  owing  to  your 
belief  of  greater  devotedness  existing  among  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  you  had 
all  along  "  a  lingering  affection  towards  them,  while 
you  openly  condemned  what  you  believed  to  be 
the  errors  of  their  creed"  (p.  5). 

You  then  proceed  to  state,  that  "  about  five 
years  since"  you  were  led  to  a  review  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  and  thereby  to  adopt  views  of 
the  Church's  unity,  visibility,  order,  and  govern- 
ment, which  were  quite  new  to  you. 

But  here  you  have  omitted  to  state  circum- 
stances which,  I  have  no  doubt,  seemed  to  you 
unimportant,  but  which  must  be  regarded  as  exer- 
cising a  very  important  influence  on  your  recent 
change.  You  do  not  mention  the  school  of  re- 
ligion into  which  you  were  thrown  for  by  far  the 
larger  period  of  your  ministration  in  the  Church 
of  England.  This  omission,  the  privilege  of  for- 
merly enjoying  your  acquaintance  enables  me  in  a 
measure  to  supply.  You  were  ordained,  I  believe, 
as  curate  to  the  Rev.  John  Scott  of  Hull,  the  son 
of  the  Calvinistic  commentator  on  the  Bible,  who 
inherited,  along  with  his  father's  piety,  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  his  school.  I  remember  you  at  that 
time  an  ardent,  devoted  minister,  zealously  preach- 


ing  (so-called)  low- Church  doctrines,  a  great 
favourite  with  Dissenters,  and  an  eloquent  speaker 
at  Bible  Societies,  &c.  Your  associations,  there- 
fore, were  peculiarly  ultra-Protestant,  and  I  think 
you  will  not  deny  that  the  opinions  you  generally 
entertained  then  were  as  different  from  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  represented  in  her 
doctors  of  highest  repute,  e.  g.  Hammond,  An- 
drews, Hooker,  &c.,  as  are  the  opinions  which  you 
now  hold.  /  should  say,  far  more  different.  Your 
opinions  varied  in  no  essential  point  from  those  of 
Dissenters  —  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
&c.  —  with  whom  you  associated  as  brethren,  and 
with  whom  you  joined  in  religious  societies,  and, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  think  even 
in  social  prayer-meetings. 

In  a  later  period  of  your  Protestant  life  you 
became  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  in  the 
ministry  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  whose 
opinions  on  "  unity  "  have  been  put  forth  in  a  tract, 
which  attempts  to  shew  that  it  consists  in  a  sort  of 
spiritual  union  of  all  sects  and  denominations.  As 
you  preached  in  the  evening  from  the  same  pulpit 
which  he  occupied  in  the  morning,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  your  views  were  essentially  the  same 
with  his.  You  will  scarcely  object,  therefore,  to  the 
inference,  that  at  this  time,  I  believe  about  nine  or 
ten  years  ago,  you  were  an  extreme  Protestant, 
practically  and  essentially  identified  with  Dissenters 
in  your  doctrines  and  opinions.     If  any  corrobora- 
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tion  of  these  statements  were  needed,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  circumstance,  that  at  one  time,  and,  if 
my  recollection  does  not  fail  me,  at  a  time  subsequent 
to  that  above  named,  you  were  secretary  to  the 
"  Religious  Tract  Society ;"  a  society  formed  on  the 
express  principle,  or  rather  no-jwinciple,  of  a  com- 
munity of  all  sects  and  denominations  holding 
some  fundamental  doctrines.* 

Why  do  I  recall  these  incidents  in  your  reli- 
gious history  ?  Not,  I  am  sure  you  will  believe, 
that  I  may  remind  you  of  any  thing  personally 
offensive  to  you,  but  because  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  essential  in  order  to  shew  the  nature  of 
your  transition  from  Protestantism  to  Romanism, 
and  because  these  circumstances  will,  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons,  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the 
change. 

When,  "  about  five  years  since,"  you  discovered 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church's  unity  and  visibility, 
and,  consequently,  the  utter  untenableness  of  those 
Protestant  notions  of  unity  in  which  you  had  been 
trained,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  there 
should  have  arisen  in  your  mind  that  strong 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  you  describe ;  and  it  is 
nothing  very  unusual,  tliat,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Rome  should  have  held  out  to  you  greater 

*  It  seems  that  you  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  as  lately  as  the  year  1835.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  you  held  the  ultra-Protestant  notions  of  unity,  which 
you  now  so  justly  repudiate. 
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attractions  than  the  neglected*  and  misunderstood 
communion  of  the  English  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  one  extreme 
leads  to  another,  or  that  the  way  to  Rome  is 
through  Geneva.  Besides,  in  your  particular  case 
there  were  your  early  predilections  to  help  you.  So 
far  as  can  be  inferred  from  your  Letter,  you  never 
understood,  or  even  attempted  to  understand, 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  in  which  you  were  bap- 
tized, as  illustrated  in  the  life,  writings,  and  devo- 
tions of  her  greatest  men.  It  does  not  appear  that 
you  ever  tried  the  spirits  of  such  men  as  Ham- 
mond, and  Andrews,  and  Hooker,  and  Ken,  and 
Wilson,  and  a  host  of  others  who  might  be  named. 
You  seem  not  to  have  felt  the  responsibility  of 
taking  a  step  which  virtually  condemned  them ; 
but  looking  at  the  Church  of  England  as  it  now 
is,  without  any  perception  of  her  true  standing  and 
position,  and  with  the  experience  of  some  admitted 
deficiencies  in  her,f  and  looking  at  the  Church  of 
Rome,  I  must  say,  as  you  pictured  her  to  yourself, 
and  not  as  she  really  is,  you  made  your  choice 
accordingly. 

And  this  leads  me  more  particularly  to  distin- 
guish between  the  question  which  has  been  pro- 

*  I  say  "  neglected;"  for  so  it  may  be  called  while  the 
Christian  sacrifice  is  offered  in  most  churches  not  more  than 
once  a  month,  and  in  many  much  less  frequently. 

t  We  may  confess  with  the  holy  Bishop  Andrews,  and  pray, 
"  Pro  ecclesia  nostra,  ut  quae  in  ea  desunt  suppleantur." 
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posed  to  you  by  your  friends  (in  answer  to  which 
you  hcive  said  many  excellent  things),  and  the 
question  proposed  to  you  in  this  Letter ;  to  which, 
though  professing  to  do  so,  you  have  really  made 
no  answer  at  all.  I  admit  the  force  of  many,  I 
may  say  most,  of  the  reasons  you  assign  for  be- 
coming "  a  Catholic."  But  you  have  assigned  but 
few  reasons  (and  those,  as  it  appears  to  me,  sin- 
gularly weak  reasons),  for  leaving  the  Church  of 
England,  and  attaching  yourself  to  the  communion 
of  Rome  in  this  country.  Indeed,  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  your  Letter,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you 
have  never  thoroughly  investigated  the  real  grounds 
of  that  unhappy  schism  which  rends  the  Christian 
Church  of  the  West ;  otherwise  it  could  scarcely 
be  that,  in  professing  to  give  the  reasons  for  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  joining  com- 
munion with  Rome,  you  should  quietly  assume 
that  which  constitutes  the  real  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  Churches.  Thus,  e.  g.,  p.  13, 
you  assert  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  "  the  same 
in  every  essential,  almost  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar, which  it  had  been  when  the  English  branch 
first  grew  from  out  its  sustaining,  fostering  trunk  " 
[in  the  sixth  century].  And  you  virtually  assert 
the  same  thing,  pp.  30,  32,  where  you  propose  to 
bring  together  in  conference  "  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Archbishop  Warham,  and 
Archbishop  Howley ;"  and  in  p.  33,  you  make 
the  astounding  assertion,  that  "  whether  she  [the 
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Church  of  Rome]  be  regarded  at  any  time  previous 
or  subsequent  to  the  sixteenth  century,  she  is  the 
same  now  as  then  in  doctrine  and  discipli?ie."  In 
these  passages,  and  indeed,  I  may  say,  throughout 
your  Letter,  you  assume  the  point  in  dispute.  You 
must  surely  be  aware,  that  instructed  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  she 
now  imposes  terms  of  communion  which  she 
did  not  impose  in  the  sixth  century.  Let  your 
position  be  granted,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  very 
strong  one  ;  and  as  you  assume  it  as  indisputable, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  you  should  be  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  superstructure  you  build  upon  it.  If 
the  Romish  Church  is  "  the  same  [now]  almost 
in  every  minute  particular  which  it  had  been"  in 
the  sixth  century,  your  reasoning  would  be  most 
conclusive  ;  and  though  individuals,  as  such,  might 
still  shrink  from  taking  the  step  which  you  have 
taken,  not  being  prepared  to  unite  themselves  to  a 
mere  Romish  sect,  there  are  multitudes  amongst 
us  who  would  spare  no  effort  to  effect  a  reconcili- 
ation and  reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Therefore  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  what  you  so  plausibly  put  forward  respect- 
ing the  conference  of  the  four  archbishops.  I  have 
only  to  request  you  to  Jix  the  time  for  the  confer- 
ence. If  you  say,  the  sixth  century,  then  I  suppose 
that  Archbishop  Howley,  desiring  the  unity  of  the 
Church  as  much  then  as  he  does  now,  would  have 
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been  on  the  side  of  St.  Augustine  in  communion 
with  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  to  which  he 
would  have  found  no  impediment.  If  you  fix  the 
nineteenth  century  as  the  time  of  conference,  then 
I  should  believe  that  St.  Augustine,  being  a  true 
Catholic,  would  be  now  on  the  side  of  Archbishop 
Howley  in  continuing  a  resistance  to  the  imposition 
of  novel  and  uncatholic  terms  of  communion.* 

Let  us,  then,  clearly  understand  wherein  we 
agree,  and  wherein  we  differ.  We  agree  in  de- 
siring to  see  the  Christian  world  united.  We,  with 
you,  wish  to  have  communion  Avith  the  see  of 
Rome,  if  Rome  were  other  than  she  now  is.  And 
though  we  demur  to  the  claim  of  tlie  Pope's  supre- 
macy in  the  sense  which  the  Romanists  contend 
for  it,  we  do  not  object  to  the  idea  so  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  you,  that,  in  a  united  Church,  the 
occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  would  be  a  symbol  of 
the  Church's  centre  of  unity.  But  we  differ  upon 
the  point  which  you  so  quietly  assume,  viz.,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  same  in  almost  every 
minute  particular  which  it  had  been  in  the  sixth 
century.  Pray,  then,  address  yourself  to  this  point. 
If  you  can  prove  the  truth  of  your  assertions,  you 
may  anticipate,  as  the  glorious  and  blessed  result, 

*  In  mentioning  the  four  archbishops,  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  you  should  have  left  unnoticed  the  point  for  which  reference 
to  them  had  been  made,  viz.  the  succession.  Who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  ?  and  where  is  the  centre  of  union 
for  the  provincial  Church  of  England  but  in  Canterbury .'' 
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a  reunion  of  those  who  have  been  too  long  severed 
from  each  other.  All  our  best  divines  have  been 
wilhng,  nay,  anxious,  to  meet  you  on  those  terms. 
Bishop  Hall,  who  could  see  no  way  of  peace  with 
Rome,  would  have  joined  fellowship  with  her  on 
the  ground  of  a  subscription  "  to  the  word  of  God 
attested  in  the  everlasting  Scriptures  ;  to  all  the 
primitive  creeds ;  to  the  four  general  councils ;  and 
to  the  common  judgment  of  the  fathers  for  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ."  {Concio  ad  Clerum, 
1623.)  Let  Rome  meet  us  on  this  ground.  Let 
her  insist  upon  nothing  as  a  term  of  communion 
which  does  not  come  under  the  golden  rule  of 
Vincentius  :  "  Quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod 
ab  omnibus,"  and  our  '"  unhappy  divisions"  might, 
by  God's  blessing,  come  to  an  end.  When,  there- 
fore, you  tell  us  (p.  35)  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  once  viewed  by  you  "  as 
error,  though  in  different  degrees  dangerous  and 
opposite  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;"  and  that 
"  reluctantly  and  slowly  you  came  to  a  different 
conclusion," —  I  think  it  would  have  been  most 
germ  an  to  the  object  of  your  letter,  and  not,  as 
you  say,  "foreign"  to  it,  to  have  told  us  hoza  you 
came  to  such  a  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  cannot  otherwise  satisfactorily  answer  the  in- 
quiry. Why  you  have  become  a  Romanist  ?  Pray 
either  disprove  the  rule  of  Vincentius,  or  else  shew 
us  that  those  doctrines  and  practices  which  divide 
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us  from  Home  were  h(;ld  in  the  first  live  or  six 
centuries.  Adduce  your  authorities,  and  then  ex- 
plain why  you  once  thought  tliese  authorities  of 
such  little  weight.  And  next,  shew  us  the  reasons 
why,  in  the  first  place,  you  regarded  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Rome  dangerous  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  why,  afterwards,  you  received  them 
as  "  Catholic  verities,  and  wholesome  and  blessed 
truths." 

Perhaps  you  will  here  expect  that  I  should 
specify  some  of  the  tenets  referred  to.  I  will 
therefore  mention  one  or  two,  of  course  merely  as 
specimens,  shewing  the  kind  of  answer  which  I 
request  you  to  give.  And  this  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  I  perceive  that  in  the  very  sparing 
way  in  which  you  have  touched  on  any  doctrine 
peculiarly  Romish,  you  have  employed  such  soft 
and  gentle  terms  as  almost  to  smother  the  doctrine 
as  commonly  received  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Thus,  e.g.,  you  speak  of  the  mass  (p.  40)  :  "  every 
instructed  Catholic  knows  and  believes  it  to  be  the 
proper  doctrine  of  the  mass,  that  therein  is  a  pro- 
pitiatory applicatioti  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for 
the  benefit  of  the  quick  and  dead."  And  thus  you 
speak  of  purgatory,  as  "  her  [the  Church's]  pious 
recognition  of  the  less  perfect  departed  faithful, 
whose  purification  for  bliss  is  still  proceeding."  Is 
this  doctrine  of  Rome  ?  In  your  own  words  (p.  40), 
I  may  ask,  "  Have  words  any  meaning  ?    Are  they 
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to  be  considered  as  designed  to  communicate  dis- 
tinct ideas  or  not  ?"  Would  any  one  discover  in 
this  soft  and  ambiguous  language,  to  which  even 
many  a  Protestant  would  scarcely  object,  of  "  pro- 
pitiatory application"  and  of  "  purification  for  bliss 
still  proceeding"  the  same  doctrines  as  are  promul- 
gated in  the  hard,  bold  language  of  Rome  in  her 
approved  writers  on  these  subjects,  or  even  in 
her  more  cautious  authorised  standards  ?  Why, 
my  dear  sir,  your  language  is  so  different  from  that 
of  your  Church,  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  hope  that, 
after  all,  you  are  only  half  a  Romanist.  But  should 
you  unhappily  remain  where  you  are,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  you  will  soon  be  compelled  to 
speak  more  broadly  and  explicitly. 

Let  me,  then,  pointedly  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions,  bearing  upon  the  inquiry  of  this  Letter. 
You  doubtless  once  thought  purgatory,  as  held  in 
the  Romish  Church,  to  be  an  error.  I  would  in- 
quire, then,  by  what  means  you  were  led  to  believe 
such  language  as  follows  justifiable  :  "  We  are  not 
ignorant  that  there  are  some  of  these  things  which 
we  have  said  do  not  pertain  to  faith,  which,  al- 
though they  be  not  defined,  cannot  be  rejected 
without  a  mark  of  temerity,  since  not  only  the 
common  doctrine  of  theologians  concerning  them 
(from  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  discreet  Catholic 
to  depart  without  most  weighty  reason,)  is  suffi- 
ciently known,  but  also  the  sense  of  the  Church 
herself,  especially  with  reference  to  the  severity  of 
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the  punishments  with  which  souls  are  tortured  In 
purgatory"* 

Do  you  venture  to  oppose  your  judgment  to 
that  of  this  approved  doctor  ?  or  do  you  think  it  a 
mark  of  temerity  to  deny  that  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  are  tortured  in  purgatory  ? 

Again,  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  on  which  you 
pronounce  an  eulogium,  says,  '*  Tliere  is  a  purga- 
torial fire,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  tor- 
mented for  a  certain  time,"  &c.f  —  ad  dejinitum  tem- 
pus  cruciatce,  &c.  Much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
from  approved  Roman  writers,  has  been  adduced 
by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  Permit  me 
to  ask  then.  Do  you  believe  in  a  purgatory,  not 
softened  down  as  it  is  in  your  Letter,  but  as  it  is 
propounded  by  these  approved  writers,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  tormented  with  severity 
of  punishmejit  ?  or  do  you  decidedly  dissent  from 
them  ?  + 

*  Perrone,  Theologia,  torn.  iii.  p.  321,  ed.  Rom.,  quoted  by 
Palmer. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  this  language  is  softened  down 
in  the  English  translation  by  Rev.  J.  Donovan :  "  The  fire  of 
purgatorj',  in  which  the  souls  of  just  men  are  cleansed  by  a  tem- 
porary punishment,"  &c. 

X  In  case  you  should  more  or  less  have  taken  your  views  of 
Roman  CathoUc  doctrine  from  Dr.  Wiseman,  it  may  be  well  to 
attend  to  Dr.  Pusey's  caution  : — "  One  does  not  like  to  say  what 
seems  to  be  personal,  but  who  will  guarantee  that  Dr.  Wiseman's 
teaching  was  accounted  sound  or  sufficiently  '  Roman  t '  Report 
certainly  said  otherwise,  and  spoke  of  doubts  and  misgivings  felt 
in  the  highest  quarters." — Letter,  &c.,  p.  84. 
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Once  you  believed  that  it  was  wrong  to  address 
any  mere  creature  in  language  such  as  follows : — 

"  Thou  art  the  sure  hope  of  the  miserable,  truly 
the  mother  of  the  parentless ;  thou  art  the  relief 
of  the  oppressed,  the  medicine  of  the  weak ;  thou 
art  all  things  to  all"  (Prosa  Missce  de  Concept.) 
"  Rejoice,  heavenly  Lady,  exalt  and  magnify  God 
thy  Saviour,  who  made  thee  alone  of  all  thy  kind. 
Thou  willedst  to  call  thyself  the  *  handmaiden '  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but,  as  the  divine  law  teaches,  thou  art 
mistress  over  him  ;  for  right  and  reason  have  it  that 
the  mother  should  be  set  over  the  son.  Therefore 
pray  suppliantly,  and  direct  with  authority,  that,  in 
the  eventide  of  the  world.  He  lead  us  to  the  king- 
dom above."  "  Thou  alone  art  peerless,  whom  the 
Lord  chose  to  be  mediatrix  between  God  and  man." 
And  in  the  Office  to  her,  reformed  by  Pius  V. : 
"  Mary,  mother  of  grace,  mother  of  mercy,  do  thou 
protect  us  from  the  enemy,  and  receive  us  at  the 
hour  of  death."  On  what  ground  do  you  now 
approve  of  such  language  being  addressed  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and,  I  suppose,  use  it  in  your  own 
devotions  ? 

These  passages  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his 
Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf  (p.  208),  where  a  large  body  of 
evidence  is  brought  forward,  proving  incontestably 
the  existence  of  this  fearful  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church,  of  addressing  to  creatures  language  which 
we  dare  address  to  no  other  than  God. 

Again ;  you  once  believed  that  it  was  dangerous, 
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and  more  especially  for  the  uneducated,  to  pray 
before  images,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  ;  and  I  need  not  remind  you  how  we 
are  warned  against  the  use  of  them  by  early  Ca- 
tholic writers,  especially  St.  Austin.  How  then  are 
you  now  reconciled  to  this  practice,  notwithstand- 
ing such  warnings  ? 

These  instances,  then,  may  serve  as  specimens 
of  corruption  in  the  Roman  communion,  suggesting 
the  nature  of  the  reply  which  is  required  from  you 
to  the  question,  "  Why  have  you  become  a  Ro- 
manist ?"  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  you 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  unity — visible  Catho- 
lic unity — is  needful.  By  God's  blessing  we  have 
been  long  convinced  of  this  necessity.  Nor  do  we 
need  you  to  teach  us  that  the  younger  Church  of 
England  should  regard  with  reverence  the  elder 
and  apostolically  founded  Church  of  Rome,  and 
acknowledge  the  centre  of  unity  for  the  Christian 
world  to  be  in  Rome,  and  not  in  Canterbury.  It 
is  our  desire,  if  possible,  so  to  regard  her,  and  so  to 
confess.  But  we  wish  to  be  told  how  you  have 
discovered  those  tenets  and  those  practices,  which 
you  once  thought  to  be  corruptions,  and  which  we 
still  think  so,  to  be  no  corruptions.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  satisfied  with  our  state — we  are  not  con- 
tent "to  be  separated"  from  brethren — we  grieve 
over  "  unhappy  divisions,"  and  pray  that  they  may 
be  "  taken  away."  We  appreciate,  we  trust,  the  value 
of  unity.     Let  Cathohc  terms  of  unity  be  proposed 
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to  us,  and  we  will  gladly  embrace  them  —  if  you 
can  shew  that  we  have  not  already  embraced 
them.  We  are  willing  to  confess,  and  do  confess, 
that  a  large  measure  of  the  blame  of  disunion  lies 
upon  us  ;*  but  we  dare  not  add  sin  to  sin  by  seek- 
ing union  at  the  expense  of  truth.  All  things 
short  of  this  we  ought  to  sacrifice  for  such  an  ob- 
ject. This  we  can  never  sacrifice :  and  so  we 
commit  our  cause  to  God. 

I  have  now  to  advert  to  a  part  of  your  Letter 
which  I  read  with  great  pain.  Every  thing  in  your 
character  forbids  the  thought  that  you  could  inte7i- 
tionalli)  write  with  disingenuousness.  I  will  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  following  passage  was  written 
inconsiderately.     You  say — 

"  Another  ground  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  taken 
by  individuals  so  devout,  so  learned,  and  in  every  respect  so 
estimable,  as  to  make  the  novelty  of  the  position  they  assume 
yet  more  startling,  from  the  unquestioned  fact  of  their  own 
Christian  conscientiousness.     It  is  this, — that  the  doctrines  of  the 


*  i.  e.  upon  members  of  the  Church.  Not  that  the  act  of 
separation  was  the  act  of  the  English  Church :  this  is  a  popular 
error.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  no  Romish  sect  had 
any  existence  in  this  country  until  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  pope  then  excommunicated  the  queen,  and 
absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  gave 
sentence  of  deposition  against  her.  Such  was  the  unrighteous 
beginning  of  that  sect  to  which  you  have  united  yourself.  At 
the  same  time,  I  will  freely  confess  that  we  have  sinned  griev- 
ously, widening  the  breach  by  unholy  and  exasperating  words 
applied  to  Romanists,  and  especially  by  assimilating  ourselves  too 
much  to  Protestant  sects,  and  so  seeming  to  acquiesce  in  the 
charge  of  our  want  of  Catholicity. 
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Catholic  Church,  generally  considered  as  denied  by  Protestants,  are 
not  really  denied  by  the  Anglican  Establishment,  but  that  in  prin- 
ciple, or  tacitly,  she  admits  them  all;  and  that  their  apparent 
condemnation  by  her,  in  her  Tliirty-nine  Articles,  is  no  condem- 
nation, except  of  certain  practical  abuses  of  them  which  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  centur)\     It  is,  I  say,  maintained  by  many,  and 
that  publicly,  of  whose  integrity  and  piety,  no  more  than  of  their 
learning  and  talents,  can  the  least  question  be  raised  by  all  who 
have  the  privilege  to  know  them, — that  the  Anglican  Church  is 
truly  Catholic  as  it  respects  these  doctrines,  and  that  no  one  who 
subscribes  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  called  on  to  reject  pur- 
gatory, transubstantiation,  invocation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  of  the  saints,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  de- 
fined by  the  Council  of  Trent,  &c.     In  other  words,  he  may  be 
a  Tridentian  Catholic  at  heart,  and  an  Anghcan  clergj-man  by 
profession.     This  is  a  startling  position,  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, has  startled  the  Established  Church  throughout  her  length 
and  breadth — from  Bermck  -  upon  -  Tweed  to  the  Land's  End. 
A  sound  has  gone  forth  from  Oxford,  which  has  troubled  alike 
the  metropolitan  at  Lambeth  and  the  humble  curate  in  the  Welsh 
mountains.     It  has  penetrated  the  British  senate,  (peradventure 
it  may  not  be  unheard  in  another  council-chamber) ;  it  certainly 
has  not  been  unheard  in  the  Vatican.     That  the  Anglican  Esta- 
blished Church  is,  in   her  doctrines,   essentially  one   with  Rome, 
seems  one  of  the  surprising  discoveries  of  this  age  of  discovery. 
But  such  is  the  purport  of  the  celebrated  Tract  90."     Pp.  38,  39. 

This  passage  contains  such  utter  misrepresen- 
tations and  distortions  of  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
on  whom  you  are  commenting,  that,  as  I  have 
said,  it  requires  all  the  confidence  which  your 
hitherto  high  and  holy  character  inspires,  to  pre- 
vent most  unpleasant  inferences.  Some  allow- 
ances may  be  made,  on  grounds  already  stated. 
You  have  been  so  long  associated  with  Dissenters, 
and  other  extreme  Protestants,  in  religious  teach- 
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irjg,  that  you  may  forget,  if  indeed  you  ever  really 
understood,  the  distinction  which  the  Church  of 
England  ever  draws  between  what  is  Catholic  and 
what  is  merely  Roman.  But  still  it  does  seem 
strange  that  you  could  have  given  such  an  account 
of  the  purport  of  Tract  90,  when,  as  it  must  be 
presumed,  you  had  before  you  the  author's  own 
account  of  his  meaning,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  consider  that  they  [the  Thirty-nine  Articles]  do  contain  a 
condemnation  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  these  points  ;  I  only  say  that,  whereas  they  were  written  before 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  they  were  not  directed  against  those  decrees. 
The  Church  of  Rome  taught  authoritatively  before  those  decrees, 
as  well  as  since.  Those  decrees  expressed  her  authoritative  teach- 
ing, and  they  will  continue  to  express  it  while  she  so  teaches. 
The  simple  question  is,  whether,  taken  by  themselves  in  their 
mere  letter,  they  express  it ;  whether,  in  fact,  other  senses,  short 
of  the  sense  conveyed  in  the  present  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Church,  will  not  fulfil  their  letter,  and  may  not  even  now, 
in  point  of  fact,  be  held  in  that  Church. 

"As  to  the  present  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Chiu-ch  of 
Rome,  to  judge  by  what  we  see  of  it  in  pubUc,  I  think  it  goes  very 
far  indeed  to  substitute  another  Gospel  for  the  true  one.  Instead 
of  setting  before  the  soul  the  holy  Trinity  and  heaven  and  hell,  it 
does  seem  to  me,  as  a  popular  system,  to  preach  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  saints,  and  purgatory.  If  there  ever  was  a  system 
which  required  reformation,  it  is  that  of  Rome  at  this  day ;  or,  in 
other  words  (as  I  should  call  it),  Romanism  or  popery; — or,  to 
use  words  in  which  I  have  only  a  year  ago  expressed  myself, 
when  contrasting  Romanism  with  the  teaching  of  the  ancient 
Church :  '  In  antiquity,  the  main  aspect  in  the  economy  of  re- 
demption contains  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Author  and  Dis- 
penser of  all  grace  and  pardon ;  the  Church  His  living  repre- 
sentative, the  sacraments  her  instruments,  bishops  her  rulers,  their 
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collective  decisions  her  voice,  and  Scripture  her  standard  of  truth. 
In  the  Roman  schools  we  find  St,  Mary  and  the  saints  the  pro- 
minent objects  of  regard  and  dispensers  of  mercy,  purgatory  or 
indulgences  the  means  of  obtciining  it,  the  pope  the  ruler  and 
teacher  of  the  Church,  and  miracles  the  warrant  of  doctrine.  As 
to  the  doctrines  of  Clirist's  merits  and  eternal  life  and  death,  these 
are  points  not  denied  (God  forbid),  but  taken  for  granted  and 
passed  by,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others  of  more  present, 
pressing,  and  Uvely  interest.  That  a  certain  change,  then,  in  ob- 
jective and  external  reUgion  has  come  over  the  Latin,  nay,  and  in 
a  measure  the  Greek  Church,  we  consider  to  be  a  plain  historical 
fact ;  a  change  ....  sufficiently  startling  to  recall  to  our  minds, 
with  very  unpleasant  sensations,  the  awful  words,  '  Though  we, 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.' 

"  On  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  this  received  Romanism  goes 
beyond  the  decrees  of  Trent,  thus :  the  Council  of  Trent  says, 
'  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  the  souls  there  detained  are  helped  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  and  especially  by  the  acceptable 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.' 

"  This  definition  does  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
purgatory,  and  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  which  expresses  the  exist- 
ing Roman  doctrine,  says,  '  there  is  a  purgatorial  _^re,  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  pious  are  tormented  for  a  certain  time,  and  expi- 
ated, in  order  that  an  entrance  may  lie  open  to  them  into  their 
eternal  home,  into  which  nothing  defiled  enters.'  And  the  popu- 
lar notions  go  verj'  far  beyond  this,  as  the  extracts  from  the 
homily,  Jeremy  Taylor,  &c.,  in  the  Tract,  shew. 

"  Again  ;  the  doctrine  of  pardons  is  conveyed  by  the  divines 
of  Trent  in  these  words  :  '  The  use  of  indulgences,  which  is  most 
salutary  to  the  Christian  peoj)le,  and  approved  by  the  authority  of 
councils,  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Church :'  it  does  not  explain 
what  the  word  indulgence  means :  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
how  very  definite  and  how  monstrous  is  the  doctrine  which 
Luther  assaUed. 
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"  Again ;  the  divines  of  Trent  say,  that  '  to  images  are  to  be 
paid  due  honour  and  veneration ;'  and  to  those  w^ho  honour  the 
sacred  volume,  pictures  of  friends  and  the  hke,  as  we  all  do,  I  do 
not  see  that  these  very  words  of  themselves  can  be  the  subject  of 
objection.  Far  otherwise,  when  we  see  the  comment  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  put  on  them  in  teaching  and  practice.  I 
consider  its  existing  creed  and  popular  worship  to  be  as  near 
idolatry  as  any  portion  of  that  Church  can  be,  from  which  it  is 
said  that  'the  idols'  shall  be  '  utterly  abolished.' 

"  Again ;  the  divines  of  Trent  say,  that  '  it  is  good  and  useful 
suppliantly  to  invoke  the  saints ;'  it  does  not  even  command  the 
practice.  But  the  actual  honours  paid  to  them  in  Roman  Catholic 
coxmtries  are,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  substi- 
tution of  a  wrong  object  of  worship  for  a  right  one. 

"  Again;  the  divines  at  Trent  say  that  the  mass  is  '  a  sacrifice 
truly  propitiatory;'  words  which  (considering  they  add,  'Tlie 
fruits  of  the  bloody  oblation  are,  through  this,  most  abundantly 
obtained,  so  far  is  the  latter  from  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
former')  to  my  mind  have  no  strength  at  all,  compared  with  the 
comment  contained  in  the  actual  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church  as  regards  private  masses. 

"This  distinction  between  the  words  of  the  Tridentine  divines 
and  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  present  Church,  is  made  in 
the  Tract  itself,  and  would  have  been  made  in  far  stronger  terms, 
had  I  not  often  before  spoken  against  the  actual  state  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  could  I  have  anticipated  the  sensation  which 
the  appearance  of  the  Tract  has  excited.  I  say,  '  By  "  the  Romish 
doctrine"  is  not  meant  the  Tridentine  doctrine,  because  this  article 
was  drawn  up  before  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  What 
is  opposed  is  the  received  docti-ine  of  the  day,  and,  unhappily,  of 
this  day  too,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Roinan  schools' — p.  24. 

"  This  doctrine  of  the  schools  is  at  present,  on  the  whole,  the 
established  creed  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  this  I  call  Romanism, 
or  popery,  and  against  this  I  think  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  speak. 
I  think  they  speak  not  of  certain  accidental  practices,  but  of  a 
body  and  substance  of  divinity,  and  that  traditionary,  an  existing 
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ruling  spirit  and  view  in  tlie  Church ;  which,  whereas  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption and  perversion  of  the  truth,  is  also  a  very  active  and 
energetic  principle,  and,  whatever  holier  manifestations  there  may 
be  in  the  same  Church,  manifests  itself  in  ambition,  insincerity, 
craft,  cruelty,  and  all  such  other  grave  evils  as  are  connected 
with  these." — Mr.  Newman's  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  pp.  6-10. 

After  reading  this  passage,  how  can  you  say 
that  the  purport  of  Tract  90  is  to  shew  that  "  the 
Anghcan  Church  is,  in  her  doctrines,  essentially  one 
with  Rome"  &c.  ?  And  how  can  you  speak  of  it 
as  a  wonderful  discovery,  "  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  not  really  denied  by  the 
Anglican  Establishment  ?"  Is  it  possible  that  you 
should  have  been  so  many  years  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  know  that  she  pro- 
fesses to  hold  all  Catholic  doctrine ;  that  she  rejects 
nothing,  whether  Tridentine  or  not,  so  far  as  it  is 
Catholic  9  And  to  shew  this,  every  candid  reader 
will  perceive,  is  the  7nain  object  of  this  much- 
misunderstood  and  much-abused  Tract ;  although 
no  doubt  it  does  contain  other  things  more  ques- 
tionable. But  if  you  mean  that  there  is  any  thing 
startling  in  the  position,  that  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles were  never  intended  to  condemn,  and,  in 
fact,  do  not  condemn,  any  opinion  or  practice 
generally  received  in  the  Church  for  the  first  six 
centuries,  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  this  only 
shews  your  extreme  unacquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  our  best  English  divines,  and  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  that  school  of  ultra-Protestantism 
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in  which  you  have  been  trained.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  you  have  any  authority  for  what  you 
say  of  our  revered  Metropolitan.  But  if  he  has 
been  "  startled,"  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  by  the 
position  maintained  in  the  Tract  which  seems  to 
have  startled  you.  If  it  has  broken  in  upon  the 
slumbers  of  the  Welsh  curate,  I  will  only  say  that 
it  is  high  time  he  should  be  awake. 

The  passage  from  the  Tract  90,  which  you 
have  selected  as  an  example  of  its  reasoning,  is 
partly  misstated,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wholly 
misunderstood  by  you.  You  ask  (p.  39),  "  Is  it 
easy  to  bring  oneself  to  believe  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  low  or  private  mass,  as  celebrated 
at  any  period  of  the  Church,  and  the  public  ap- 
proved worship  of  the  Catholic  Church,  can  be 
such  as  to  constitute  the  former  a  blasphemous 
fable,  while  the  latter  remains  an  holy  and  accept- 
able offering?" 

Now  this  misrepresents  Mr.  Newman's  words 
and  meaning.  He  says,  commenting  on  Art.  xxxi. 
"  Here  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  not  spoken  of, 
in  which  the  special  question  of  doctrine  would  be 
introduced ;  but  '  the  sacrifice  of  masses,'  certain 
observances, /or  the  most  part  private  and  solitary, 
which  the  writers  of  the  Articles  saw  before  their 
eyes,"  &c. 

Now,  nothing  is  here  said  of  the  distinction 
between  a  private  and  public  mass,  constituting 
the  one  a  fable  and  the  other  an  acceptable  offer- 
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ing ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  Article  was  directed 
against  an  abuse  which  is  most  apparent  in  private 
masses.  For,  in  a  pubhc  mass,  more  especially  if 
a  communion  be  joined  with  it,  the  language  of 
Rome  may  admit  of  a  better  meaning ;  it  perhaps 
may  be  softened  down,  to  use  your  own  terms, 
into  a  "  propitiatory  applicatio?i  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ;"  whereas,  in  private  masses,  the  corrupt 
doctrine  of  Rome  stands  more  boldly  out,  in  wliich 
it  was  taught  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pai?i  and 
guilt*  and  which  private  masses  were  purchased 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Letter  it  was  said  that  these  words 
were  omitted  in  quoting  the  Article ;  whereas  they  are  found  in  a 
prevaous  passage,  on  the  same  page,  in  full.  I  offer  my  sincere 
apology  for  this  very  inexcusable  oversight.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  that  I  had  your  second  reference  to  the  Article  in  my 
thoughts,  where  the  words  are  omitted,  although  the  introduction 
of  them  is  most  important ;  because,  although  it  is  true,  as  you 
state,  that  it  is  said  of  every  mass,  "  that  the  priests  did  offer 
Christ,"  where  your  quotation  stops  with  an  &c. ;  it  is  not  said, 
as  your  words  imply,  of  every  mass,  "  that  they  offered  Christ 
for  the  quick  and  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  and  guilt."  This 
is  not  said  in  the  canon  of  the  mass ;  scarcely  said  even  in  the 
Tridentine  Catechism,  nor  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving on  your  misquotation  of  the  Article  xxxi.  You  write  it 
thus, — "  The  s&cnfice  of  masses,  in  which  it  was  commonly  said 
that  the  priests  did  offer  Christ,"  &c. ;  whereas  its  true  reading 
is, — "Tlie  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  which  it  was  commonly  said 
the  priest  did  offer,"  &c.  You  will  perceive  that  the  diflPerence  is 
not  unimportant,  and  seems  strongly  to  support  Mr.  Newman's 
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for  money.  The  upshot,  then,  of  what  Mr.  New- 
man says,  is,  that  if  a  CathoHc  interpretation  can 
be  put  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  Article 
does  not  condemn  it ;  but  that  it  does  condemn  a 
Romish  abuse  of  Cathohc  doctrine,  which  stands 
out  most  prominently  in  private  masses. 

Your  next  observation  shews,  that  you  have 
had  a  very  strange  and  incorrect  notion  of  the  de- 
sign and  use  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  which 
I  should  scarcely  suppose  you  have  acted  upon 
during  the  long  period  of  your  ministration  in  the 
Church.     You  say,  p.  42  : — 

"  Suppose  the  case  to  be  as  the  respected  individuals  who 
approve  the  tract  referred  to  maintain,  and  that  the  Thu'ty-nine 
Articles  are  directed  against  certain  abuses  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines, not  against  the  doctrines  themselves.  Still,  it  may  well, 
I  think,  be  asked  of  them,  '  Is  this  the  way  in  which  Catholic 
revealed  truth,  the  truth  of  Christ's  holy  religion,  is  to  be  held 
and  set  forth  before  the  world  by  His  Church  ? '  Truth  is 
light,"  &c. 

Do  you  really  think  that  the  Articles  were  de- 
signed for  "  texts "  to  preach  from,  or  as  a  com- 
pendium of  doctrines  to  be  delivered  to  the  people  ? 
This  may  perhaps  be  the  notion  entertained  by 

view  of  the  sense  of  the  Article,  that  it  was  not  so  much  directed 
against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  offered  by  the  priests,  as  against 
sacrifices  of  masses  offered  by  the  priest, — referring  to  the  masses 
said  for  souls  in  purgatory.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  torture  the  Article  into  a  condemnation  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice  offered  in  the  holy  Eucharist. 
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some  clergymen  of  that  ultra-Protestant  school  in 
which  you  have  been  trained.  But  it  is  so  pal- 
pably erroneous,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  your 
adopting  it.  The  Articles  are  obviously  designed 
chiefly  as  a  safeguard  from  error — as  authoritatively 
prohibiting  the  holding  or  teaching  of  certain  errors 
and  heresies  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 
in  the  Church.  So  the  Article  against  the  sacrifice 
of  masses  prohibits  our  preaching  the  Romish  pe- 
culiarities on  this  subject ;  but  it  no  more  prohibits 
us  from  preaching  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  than  on  any  other  doctrine 
connected  with  that  holy  sacrament.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  you  to  have  fallen 
into  this  gross  mistake  but  for  your  lamentable 
unacquaintance  with  our  best  Church-of-England 
divines  ;  a  better  knowledge  of  which  might,  by 
God's  blessing,  have  saved  you  from  your  present 
unhappy  course.  So  far  is  the  doctrine  of  "  the 
sacrifice  in  the  holy  eucharist"  from  being,  as  you 
suppose,  "  not  permitted  to  be  publicly  held  from 
the  pulpit,"  that  all  our  divines  of  any  note  have 
preached  it.  You  have  read  the  "Oxford  Tracts." 
How,  then,  have  you  overlooked  No.  81,  in  which 
is  given  a  list  of  sixty-three  divines — in  which  are 
included  the  bishops  and  others  of  highest  repute 
in  the  Church, — from  whose  writings  testimonies 
to  this  doctrine  are  adduced,  the  writer  at  the 
same  time  saying,  that  the  list  might  be  much 
enlarged  ?     Had  you  forgotten  also,  that  a  divine 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  of  high  character,  has 
two  considerable  volumes  entitled  "  The  Unbloody 
Sacrifice  ? " 

You  seem  to  me  to  have  confounded  two  things 
essentially  distinct  from  each  other.  I  will  con- 
fess— so  far  I  agree  with  you — that  it  seems  to  me 
to  require  some  ingenuity  to  shew  that  Article  xxxi. 
does  not  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  even  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent; 
and  persons  may  form  different  opinions  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  such  an  ingenious  effort  is  made. 
This  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  little  importance ; 
only,  of  course,  one  would  be  glad  to  find,  that  the 
definition  of  Trent  does  admit  of  such  a  meaning 
as  will  not  include  it  in  the  error  condemned  by  the 
Article.  But  it  requires  no  ingenuity  to  shew  that 
the  Article  does  not  condemn  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  that  a  clergy- 
man subscribing  it  is  free  to  preach  on  this  or  any 
other  Catholic  doctrine. 

One  other  topic  of  your  Letter  I  must  advert 
to,  in  the  naming  of  which  I  wish  I  could  have 
avoided  what  I  fear  may  seem  to  be  personal ;  but 
when  you  say,  in  the  conclusion  of  your  Letter, 
that  "  you  sought  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  longings 
of  your  soul  by  any  combination  ....  of  Catholic 
devotion  in  private  with  the  Anglican  public  wor- 
ship," I  feel  compelled  to  ask.  Have  you  given 
the  Anglican  public  worship  a  fair  trial  ?  If  I  am 
correctly  informed  (and  if  wrong,  I  shall  be  truly 
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glad  to  be  set  right),  you  never  obeyed  the  rules 
of  your  Church  while  you  zvere  her  minister.  She 
enjoins,  that  "  the  curate  that  ministreth  in  every 
parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at  home,  and  not 
being  otherwise  reasonably  hindered,  shall  say  the 
same"  [morning  and  evening  prayer  every  day,] 
&c. — Prayer-hook.  Have  you  complied  with  this 
rule  ?  Have  you  "  said  daily  evening  prayer " 
in  your  chapel  ?  Have  you,  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  had  even  morning  prayer? 
Have  you  even  observed  this  rule  for  the  last  Jive 
years,  since  your  thoughts  have  been  turned  to- 
wards Rome  ?  Or  have  you  long  administered 
the  holy  communion  every  Sunday  and  holy  day, 
which  the  Church  enjoins  ?  or,  if  you  felt  yourself 
still  too  much  straitened,  have  you  asked  your 
bishop  to  sanction  the  administration  of  it  every 
day,  which  the  Church  seems  to  suggest?*  If 
you  only  began  even  your  partial  conformity  to 
the  rules  of  the  Church  txoo  years  since,  as  I  am 
informed  is  the  case,  might  not  Christian  humility 
direct  you  to  some  other  solution  of  your  difficulty 
than  that  of  the  intolerable  deficiencies  of  our  pub- 
lic worship  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least,  possible  that  the 
fault  might  lie  somewhere  nearer  home  ?     I  ask 

*  "  The  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel,  appointed  for  the  Sun- 
day, shall  serve  all  the  week  after,"  &c.  These  are  read  in  the 
communion-serv'ice,  which,  as  it  should  seem,  should  be  proceeded 
with  to  the  end,  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  communicants 
to  receive. 
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these  questions  with  pain,  and  will  only  add,  that 
unless  you  have  really  availed  yourself  of  all  that 
the  Church  offered,  you  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  she  did  not  offer  you  enough.  Perhaps,  on 
reflection,  you  will  allow  that  you  have  in  this  been 
guilty  of  some  injustice. 

I  will  now  draw  these  observations  to  a  close. 
You  speak  of  the  trials  to  which  this  step  has  ex- 
posed you ;  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  under- 
rate them.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  profitable 
for  you  to  think  of  those  trials  from  which  you 
have  fled.  It  may  not  be  denied  (whatever  may 
be  made  of  the  admission),  that  the  position  of  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  day,  who 
aims  in  all  things  to  be  Catholic,  is  one  of  peculiar 
trial.  The  words  of  an  apostle  seem  brought  to 
our  recollection — see  2  Cor.  vi.  8  ;  and  these  trials 
are  of  a  kind  more  especially  painful  to  those  who 
have  imbibed  the  principles  which  provoke  them. 

From  these  difficulties  you  have  escaped.  You 
have  taken  a  step,  painful,  no  doubt,  in  some  of 
its  immediate  consequences ;  but  which  being  once 
taken,  delivers  you  from  the  conflict  in  which  you 
have  left  your  brethren.  You  have,  at  least,  a  quiet 
resting-place — i.  e.  if  you  are  quite  satisfied  with 
yourself.  You  glide  down  the  stream  without  any 
to  resist  or  oppose  you;  nay,  with  all  around  you 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  you.  Those  whom 
you  have  left  have  a  portion,  in  many  respects,  the 
very  reverse  of  this.     Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  as 
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well  not  to  be  quite  so  sure  that  you  have  the 
testimony  of  siiff'erbig  on  your  side. 

I  have  only  now  to  express  the  hope,  that  in 
these  plain  remarks  I  have  not  expressed  myself 
with  any  want  of  kindness  or  courtesy ;  and  that 
if  I  have  been  compelled  to  say  painful  things,  I 
have  not  given  pain  by  the  way  of  saying  them. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  DODSWORTH. 
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